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PREFACE. 


P,cmorur Ewan ps has left many manuſcript volumes of ob- 

: ſervations, on almoſt all ſubjects in divinity, which either occurred 
to him from his own meditation, or from the books he read, He. 
wrote theſe volumes, not with any deſign they ſhould ever be pub- | 
liſhed in their preſent form, but that he might retain thoughts | 
which appeared to him worth preſerving, both for his own improve- /* | 
ment, and for the inſtruQtion and edification of others. The judi- 
cious author of the life of this great and good man, gave his opi- 
nion, Part IV. Sect. 1. that, from theſe manuſcripts, « number of 
volumes might be publiſhed, which, though more imperfect, than 

. if the Author had prepared them for public view, would afford 

much new light and entertainment to the church of Chriſt. The 
high and well-merited reputation, not only of the books prepared 
for the preſs by the Preſident, but of the ſermons publiſhed fince 
his death, have occaſioned many ſolicitations to his ſon, Dr Ed- 

. wards of Newhaven, to collect and print ſuch part of thoſe manu- 

- ſcripts as might be generally uſeful. In compliance with theſe re- 
queſts, he has not grudged the labour of tranſcribing this volume of 
miſcellanies, which, if it prove acceptable, will be followed by 
more, as the Doctor's health and leiſure permit. 

Many important and original thoughts occur, Part I. on the Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion: e. g. Moral and religious knowledge on- 
ly from revelation, $ 19. Chriſt and his apoſtles taught not that 
the laſt judgement was near, $,44- Jeſus's prophecies, a proof that 


* he was the Chriſt, and that he was God, $ 49, 96. Fropeiety of 
| the general judgement, $ 59. Reaſonableneſs of ſome particular 
f doctrines, F 62. Miracles of Jeſus not oppoſed by counterfeit mi- 
g nricles, $65. Miracles of Jeſus ſuperior to thoſe under the Old 
„ | Teſtament, . 
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Teſtament, 5 68. Much inſtruction conciſely conveyed by ſcrip- 
ture metaphors, 5 81. Excellencies of ſcripture hiſtory, 6 82. 
Propriety of gradual improvement in underſtanding the ſcriptures, 
$ 83. Propriety of room being left for diſcovering truth by 
ſcripture conſequences, 5 84. The necefity of divine revelation 
vindicated againſt Tindal and others, 5 87,-94. p. 257,-33T. 
Jeſus proved the Chriſt, from his deſtroying heathen idolatry ac- 
cording to ſcripture prophecy, 5 97. Propagation of Mahome- 


taniſm not parallel to that of Chriſtianity, 5 9g. State pf the 


Jewiſh nation, an evidence of revealed religion, 5 100. Obſcryva- 
tions on Chriſt's miracles, 5 105, —105. 

Equally ſtriking and judicious are many of the reflexions. on the 
myſteries of revelation, Part II.; and on the Trinity and Divinity 
of Chriſt, Part III. 

Many, therefore, who reliſh folid reaſoning on religious ſubjeQs,. 
though not adorned with the beauties of eloquence, will deem them-- 
ſelves much indebted to Dr Edwards for gathering theſe fragments, 
that nothing might be loſt. 

Some, who have purchaſed and read Archbiſhop Tillotſon's ſermons, . 


stapferi Theologia Polemica, Bennet's Inſpiration of the Seriptures, 


Grotius de Veritate Relipionis Chriſtianz, Sir Iſaac Newton's Chro- 
nology, Religion of Jeſus NDelineated, Deiſm Revealed, and Jones 
on the Canon, may poſſibly wiſh- that the large quotations from 


them had been omitted. Byt Dr Edwards was adviſed to publiſh 
them, as they may prove an antidote to the deiſtical notions ſpread- 


ing in ſome parts of America, where theſe books are in few hands. 


"Theſe paſſages may lead ſome to read theſe books, who atherwiſe 


would not have known them. The Preſident's originality of geni- 
us, and attachment to Calviniſt principles, did not binder his ſeek · 
ing and finding inſtruction in their writings, whoſe ſyſtem of theo- 
logy was very oppoſite to his. It were well, if in this he was imi- 
tated by all who poſſeſs diſtinguiſhed talents, and who boaſt of 
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PART I. 


OBSERVATIONS ON ,THE FACTS AND EVIDENCES OF 
CHRISTIANITY, AND THE OBJECTIONS OF INFID ELS. 


" 


I» I open will be acknowledged by the Deiſts, 


at the Chriſtian religion 1s the moſt ration- 


al and pure religion, that is or eyer was eſtabliſhed 


in any ſociety of men whatſoever ; and that they will 
except only themſelves, as ſerving God in a. manner 


more according to his will than the Chriſtian manner. 


But can any believe that God has ſo wholly thrown 
- away mankind, that he has not ſo ordered it, that 
there ever yet has been any ſervice or obedience paid 


to him in ſociety, but what is odious to him, and 


very diſſonant to his will? that there never yet has 


been a ſociety of men, that have rightly paid reſpect 


to their Creator, the Supreme Being? yea, ſo that 


there have been, if any, not above twenty or thirty 
from the beginning of the world, that ever gave the 


true ſort of ſervice to God? For I believe it will not 


be pretended, that there were ever more than that 


number of Deiſts in the world, that have lived pure 


and moral lives, according to the dictates of reaſon. 


It is eaſily proveable, that the higheſt end and hap- | 


pineſs of man, is to view God's to love 
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him, and receive expreſſions of his love; and that, 
therefore, his greateſt buſineſs is, to meditate and uſe 
means to underſtand God's glory, and expreſs ſuitably 
his love to God. This love, including all thoſe other 
affections which depend upon it, and are neceſſarily 
connected with it, we expreſs in worſhip. '. The high- 
eſt end of ſociety among men therefore, muſt be, to 
aſſiſt and join with each other in this employment. 
But how comes it to pafs, that this end of ſociety 
was never yet obtained among Deiſts? Where was 
ever any ſocial worſhip ſtatedly performed by Deiſts? 
And it there ſhould be a ſociety of Deiſts, that were 
diſpoſed ſocially to expreſs their love to God, and 
honour of him; which: way would they go about to 
doit? They have nothing from God to direct them. 
Doubtleſs there would be innumerable jangles, and 
perpetual diſſenſions about it, unleſs they were diſpoſed 
to fall in with the Chriſtian model. We may be con- 
vinced, therefore, that revelation is neceſſary to right 
ſocial worſhip. EY es 


2. There never was any religion, but that which 
we profeſs, and thoſe formed from it, that pretended 
to inform us of the nature of God; told us that chere 
was but one God ; gave an account of God's works, 


how the world came into being, and how God go- *' 


verns it: diſcovered God's great deſigns ; what is his 
will, and how he ſhould be ſerved : and declared the 


reward of obedience and puniſhment of 5 ; 
the nature of man's happineſs, and the end for which 


he was made: that gave us good moral rules; told us 
what will become of the world hereafter ; explained 
how we came to be ſinful and miſerable, and how we 
may eſcape ſin and miſery, and be redeemed : gave an 
account of the great revolutions of the world, and the 
ſucceſhons of God's works in the univerſe; and 
where his true worſhippers have been all along, and 
what has befallen them; or informed us how the 
world came to apoſtatize from the true worſhip of 
God. Chriſtianity is the only religion that ever py 
225 22 tende 


13 4 | 
tended that there ſhould a time come, when it ſhoulk | 
be the religion of the world in general. * 


3. The Jewiſh religion as at preſent profeſſed, moſt 
certainly differs from what reaſon' evidently declares 
to be the eſſence of religion. It does not ſtate aright 
the higheſt end and happineſs of man, his chief bu- 
ſineſs and greateſt miſery, and the true worſhip of 
God. Undoubtedly the Meſſiah was to come to ad- 
vance the beſt_intereſt and true happineſs of mankind, 
which certainly conſiſt in what the goſpel declares 
our Jeſus advanced, and not in what the Jews expect 
the Meſhah will do. The Meſſiah undoubtedly was 
to be our king, in our higheſt arid moſt important 
concerns; he was to be our deliverer from our great- 
eſt evils and enemies; which all muſt confeſs to be 
ſuch concerns, as the goſpel ſays Chriſt was exerciſed 
in. It is alſo certain, if this is the chief buſineſs of 
the Meſſiah, he cannot effect it by an external, earth- 
ly government. The ſaving of us from fin, the mak- 
ing of us holy and ſpiritually happy, and bringing of 
us into the favour of God, is not to be advanced by 
ſuch means. I will fay further, it is evident it could 
be done no otherwiſe than by ſatisfying God and in- 
terceding with him ;. by giving precepts, 4 90g 
and threatenings; by immediately 3 heart; 
by reſtoring and conquering the inviſib Pute, that 
are hurtful to our ſpirits / 
Not only may revelation be argued from the neceſ- 
ſity we have of it, 'by reaſon of the darkneſs we have 
contracted by the fall; but, ſeeing that man is creat- 
ed for that end for which. he certainly was created, 
it would be a ſtrange thing that there ſhould be no 
mutual communication. between him and his God. 


4. T think it certain, that ſeeing the miracles of 
Chriſt were done, for three years and a half, fo pub- 
licly all over Judea; and ſeeing there was ſuch vio- 
_ lent, oppohtion in Judea, ſo ſoon after, againſt the 

Chriſtians; if the matters of fact had been falfe, 
75 n they 
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they would have been denied by the Jews generally; 
and if this had been the caſe, we ſhould have known 
it. The Jews afterwards would much more have de- 
nied them; which it is eyident they did not. If they 
had, they would have been denied by the Heathens 
that wrote againſt the Chriſtians. But they were 
not denied. It is impoſſible that the whole world 
ſhould have turned Chriſtian, in three hundred years 
after the facts were fo publicly done, if they had been 
generally falſe. If the Jews had denied the matters of 
fact at firſt, they would undoubtedly have denied 
them at this day, ſeeing they are fo tenacious of the 
traditions of their fathers. Chriſt's reſurrection was 
openly publiſhed within a few days after his death, 
on. the day of Pentecoſt. It is undoubted, that the 
number of the Chriſtians increaſed every where ex- 
ceedingly from that time; ſo that a conſiderable al- 
teration was ſpeedily made by it in the face of the 
world. Whether the matters of fact were written 
or no, it is undoubted, that they were univerſally 
talked of. 'The converſion of the Roman empire to 


the Chriſtian religion, was the moſt remarkable thing 
that ever happened among the nations of the world; 


and it would be unaccountable that it ſhould have 
happened upon the ſtory of a few obſcure men, with- 
out inquiring into the matters related. And it would 
be a very ſtrange thing, if the Old Teſtament was true, 
that there ſhould in that be no prophecies of ſuch 
a change; eſpecially when almoſt all the great and 

eneral changes of the nations thereabouts, though 
Ne leſs remarkable, were foretold ; and it is no won- 
der that. there ſhould be _prophecies of ſo great a 
change among the heathen. 


5. I am convinced of the neceſſity of a revelation, 


by conſidering how negligent, dull, and careleſs about 


a future happineſs, I ſhould be, if I was left to dif 
cover that happineſs by unaſſiſted reaſon : eſpecially 
if there were no revelation at all, about what is pleaſ- 
ing to God; how he accepts our ſervices; after what 

manner 
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manner he loves his ſervants; how he will pardon 


. 


6. It is certain that Jeſus Chriſt had none of the 


advantages of education, to get learning and know- 
ledge; and it is alſo certain, that, every where in his 
ſpeeches, he ſhewed an uncommon inſight into things, 
a great knowledge of the true nature of virtue and 
morality, and what. was moſt acceptable to God, 
vaſtly beyond common men, vaſtly beyond the reſt 


of the nation, take Scribes and Phariſees and all. And 
low did he come by it ? how did he get it at Naza- 


'reth ? "Thoſe who have not an education in theſe 


days, may get much by books, which are ſo common : 
but books of learning were not to be had then. Vea, 


it is evident that he knew vaſtly more than any of 


the philoſophers and wife men in the whole world, 
by thoſe rational defcriptions which he gave of God 
and his attributes; of his government and provi- 
dence; and of man's nature, buſineſs, end and hap- 
pineſs; of what is pleaſing to God; of the immortality 
of the ſoul, and a future ſtate. How knew he, ſo 
exactly, truths perhaps demonſtrable by reaſon, but 
never found out before? Hence was it, that his pe- 


culiar doctrines were perfectly conſiſtent with rea- 
ſon, ſuch as the reſurrection, the day of judgment, 
God's abſolute decrees and_predeſtination, original 
ſin, reconciliation by his death, ſalvation by faith, of 

mere grace, regeneration, &c. | 


7. That Chrift was really dead, appears, inaſmuch 
as it is not to be imagined, that, in ſuch a death-as is- 
cauſed merely by pain, all the exerciſe of life and 
vital action ſhould be gone, before life itſelf, as it may 
be in convulſions and ſome ſtupifying diſeaſes; eſpe- 


\ cially, conſidering how leifurely his death was effe c- 


ed. And if he was not dead when they came to him, 
he was doubtleſs almoſt dead ; and the piercing of 
his ſide would undoubtedly have quite deſtroyed his: 
life. And it is very unreaſonable to imagine, that he- 
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feigned himſelf dead; for, what reaſon had he to 
think that he ſhould have ſucceſs, if he did? or to 
expect they would take him down before he was quite 
dead? Or, if he had had ſuch a deſign, ſuch an intoler- 
able condition would have baniſhed all intrigues out of 
his mind. Or, if he had them till in his thoughts, it 
was not poſſible that he ſhould have the power of him- 
ſelf ſo well, when he was fo weakened by pain, and the 
loſs of blood, and every nerve in his body was ſo 
racked with torment, and he almoſt dead, life ſtrug- 
gling with death; I ſay, it was impoſſible that he 
ſhould act his part ſo accurately, as not to be diſco- 
vered or ſuſpected. Beſides, if he was not dead when 
they took him down from the croſs, he was very near 
it; and, no doubt but his grievous wounds, and the 
| loſs of moſt of his blood, and faſting fo long, would 
have extinguiſhed his life before the third day. And: 
if then he only roſe out of a ſwoon, how came he 
oy ſound at once? Where did he get his, 
lood again ſo ſuddenly, as to be as ſtrong. and 
hearty as ever? Surely one would have thought, 
that his ſcet were ſo lame, that he could not walk 
on them. Doubtleſs, his hands and feet were much 
torn by bearing his weight ſo long on iron ſpikes, 
driven through them. And if he roſe from the dead 
in no ſupernatural ſenſe, whither-did he go when he 
roſe? What became of him? We have no account 
of his dying again: nor was he: yet to. be found aſter 
a ſew wecks.. 


8. If Chriſtianity was not true, it would never af-- 
ford ſo much matter for rational, underſtanding, and: 
penetrating minds, to be exerciſed upon. If it were 
falſe, ſuch minds would find it empty, and it would 
he a-ſorce upon the intellect to be ſet upon meditat- 
ing upon that which has no other order, foundation, 
and mutual dependence to be diſcovered in its parts, 
than what is-accidental.. A ſtrong and piercing mind 
would feel itſelf exceedingly. bound and hindered. 
But in ſact, there is the like liberty in the ſtudy,of 
Qhriſtianity, and as much improvement of the mind, 
'F a8. 
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to as in the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, or an ſtudy 
to whatſoever; yea, a great deal more. And whatever 
te may be ſaid about Mahometan divinity, I cannot be 
1 convinced but that a mind that has the faculty and 
of habit of clear and diſtinct reaſoning, would find no- 
it thing but chains, fetters, and confuſion, if it ſhould 
= pretend to fix its reaſon upon it. ' 
E | 
0 9. Seeing the beauty of the corporeal world con- 
- ſiſts chiefly in repreſenting 3 beauties, and tlie 
e beauties of minds are infinitely the greateſt ; we there- 
- fore undoubtedly uy po, that God, when he 

created the world, thewed his own perfection and 


N 

r beauties far the moſt charmingly and clearly, in the 
8 ſpiritual part of the world. But ſeeing ſpiritual beau- 
[ ty conſiſts principally in virtue and holineſs; and ſee- 
l 
) 
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ing there is fo little of this beauty to be feen now in 
that part of the ſpiritual world that is here on earth; 
hence we may * conclude, that there has been a 
great fall and defeCtion in this part of the ſpiritual | 
world, from its primitive beauty and charms” 

Corollary. Seeing it is ſo, and this is ſo agreeable to 
the account.that the Chriſtian religion gives of the 

matter; and ſeeing it is evident, by many arguments, 
that God intends not to give over man as loſt, but 
has a merciful intention of.reſtoring him to his pri- 
mitive beauty; and ſeeing we are told of this, and 
of the manner of it, in the Chriſtian religion. alone ; 
and ſeeing.the account is ſo rational; it is a great cou- 
firmation of the truth of the Chriſtian religion. 

It is alſo evident to me, that the lower, , corporeal 
world, has not its primitive beauty, but that only the 
ruins are to be ſeen; and ſeeing; this is ſo exactly a= {| 
greeable to the account which the Chriſtian, religian 
gives of the matter, and the account of the marring 
of the. beauty of the world by the fall and flood, be- 
ing ſo rational; this alſo. confirms the Chriſtian, re- 


ligion. 
10. It is a convincing argument for the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion, and that it ſtands upon a moſt 
| ſure 
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ſure baſis, that none have ever yet been able to prove 
it falſe, though there have been many men of all 
forts, many fine wits and men of great learning, that 


have ſpent themſelves; and ranſacked the world for 
arguments againſt it, and this for many ages. - 


11. It is exceedingly improbable, that it ſhould' 
ever enter into the head of any mortal, to go to in- 
vent ſuch a ſtrange ſyſtem of viſions, as that of the 
Revelation of St John, of which he himſelf could give 
no manner of account of the meaning or defign, and 
did not pretend to it. What deſign could he have in 
it? But, if he had a deſign, the frame and make of 
the viſions is not a whit like a random invention, 
without any view or deſign as to interpretation. 


12. It does not ſeem to me at all likely, that any 
perſon among the Jews, ſo long ago, ſhould have 10 
perfect a knowledge of nature, and the ſecret ſprings 
of human affections, as to be able to feign any thing 
ſo perfectly and exquiſitely agreeable to nature, as 
the incidents in Joſeph's hiſtory, and the other hi- 
ſtories of the Bible; particularly the hiſtory of Ge- 
neſis. 


13. Such kind of miracles as healing the ſick, the 
blind, the deaf, dumb, lame, &c.; and creating bread 
and fleſh, and turning water into wine, are greater 
miracles, than thoſe that are ſo much more pompous, 
as cauſing univerſal darkneſs, dividing the ſea, the 
ſhaking and burning of mount Sinai, &c. It is a 
greater work to give exactly that diſpoſition of parts 
to air and earth, that ſhall cauſe bread or fiſh, than 
to cauſe ſach great motions that are merely the exer- 
ciſe of ſtrength. And the healing of the ſick and 
diſtracted, do more eſpecially manifeſt divine power; 
for this cauſe; that we have reaſon to conclude that 
mankind eſpecially are ſubject to God's providence, 
and that their health and the exerciſe of their reaſon, 
are alone in his hands, and that it is not in the power 

| 0 
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of any evil ſpirit to give them and take them at his 
pleaſure, however great power he may be ſuppoſed 
to have over the inanimate creatures. 

When a perſon appears, that has evidently the 
whole courſe of nature at all times ſubject to his 
command, ſo, that he can alter it how and when he 
pleaſes, we have the greateſt reaſon to think that that 
perſon has divine authority, and-that the Author and 
Upholder of nature favours him, and gives approba- 
tion to what he pretends thereby. For we know, that 
the courſe of nature is God's eſtabliſhed courſe of 
acting upon creatures ; and we cannot think that he 
would give power to any evil ſpirit to alter it, when 
he pleaſes, for evil purpoſes. But Chriſt manifeſtly 
had the courſe of nature ſo ſubject to his will and 
command. 


14. It would not have been proper for Chriſt con- 
ſtantly to dwell among men after his reſurrection. 
Men would be exceedingly apt to fall into idolatry 
and, becauſe they ſaw the man Chriſt Jeſug with their 
eyes, would be apt to worſhip him, as directing their 
worſhip to the human nature. Therefore we are not 
to ſee the man Chriſt Jeſus till we are perfected, and 
are not liable to temptation on ſuch occaſions, For 
this reaſon, probably, it was not convenient for 
Chriſt to appear in great majeſty and glory when on 
earth, but he contrary : for this reaſon, Chriſt en- 
deavoured to hide his transfiguration, and many other 
miracles, till after he was riſen ; and ſor this reaſon, 
he did not converſe conſtantly with his diſciples after 
his reſurrection, as before. All theſe things were 
done the molt wiſely and fitly that can be imagined. 


15. If human reaſon, by any thing that has happen- 

ed fince the creation, be really very much corrupted ;z 

and if God is ſtill propitious, and is willing that we 

ſhould obtain the good for which we were created, 

and does not throw us off, but reſerves us for that end 

for which he made us; it cannot be imagined xr 
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God would leave us to our reaſon as the only rule to 
guide us in that knowledge and buſineſs, which is the 
higheſt end of life: For it is not to be depended upon; 
and we 8 need ſomething that may be de- 
pended upon, in that on which our everlaſting wel- 
fare depends. If God be {till inclined to ſhew mercy 
to us, and does not caſt us off, he doubtleſs will be 
very merciful, and will conſider our great need” of a 
better rule. It does not ſeem to me reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that if God be merciful after we have for- 
feited' his favour, he will manifeſt his mercy only in 
ſome mitigations of that miſery into which we have 
plunged ourſelves, leaving us inevitably to endure the 
reſt : but that he will quire reſtore us, in caſe of our 
ceptance of his offered favour. 
16. It ſeems much the moſt rational to ſuppoſe, 
that the univerſal law by which mankind are to be 
overned, ſhould be a written law. For if that rule, 
by which God intends the world ſhall be regulated, 
and kept in decent and happy order, be not expreſſed 
in words that can be reſorted to, and be ſuppoſed to 
be expreſſed no other way than by nature; man's 
prejudices will render it, in innumerable circumſtances; 
a moſt uncertain thing. For though © it muſt be 
granted, that men who are willing to tranſgreſs, 
% may abuſe written as well as unwritten laws, and 
« expound them ſo as may beſt ſerve their turn upon 
% occaſion ; yet it muſt be allowed, that, in the na- 
« ture of the thing, revelation is a better guard than 
©« a bare ſcheme of principles without it. For men 
© muſt take more pains to conquer the ſenſe of a 
« ſtanding, written law, which is ready to confront 
« them upog.on occaſions. They muſt more indu- 
. ſtriouſly tamper with their paſſions, and blind their 
« underſtandings, before they can bring themſelves 
«to believe What they have a mind to believe, in 
« contradiction to the words of an expreſs and for- 
„ mal declaration of God Almighty's will, than 
ce there can be any pretence or occaſion for, when 
« they have no more than their own thoughts and 
« 1deas 
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"x e ideas to manage. Theſe are flexible things, and 

a man may much more eaſily turn and wind them 

* 6 as he pleaſes, than he can evade a plain and po- 
ry & ſitive law, which determines the kinds and mea 
„ ſures of his duty, and threatens difobedience in 
«4 & ſuch terms as require long practice and experience 
f © to make handſome ſalvos and diſtinctions to get 
* | © over *.” And upon this account alſo, that it is fit 'Y 


"” in every caſe, when the law is made known, that alſo - | 

= the ſanctions, the rewards and puniſhments, ſhould {| 

_ be known at the ſame time. But nature could never | 

ts have determined theſe with any certainsy. - b 

2 17. Raiſing the dead to life, is given in the Old 
Teſtament, as a certain proof of the authority and 

miſſion of a prophet ;z and that what he ſays is the 

2 word of God, and the truth. i Kings xvii. 24. 

© „And the woman ſaid to Elijah, By this I know that 

x thou art a man of God, and that the word of the: 

1 Lord in thy mouth is truth.“ $o that if the Old 

; Teſtament is the word of God, Jeſus was a true 

| prophet. | 45 


18. The being of God is evident by the ſeriptures, 
and the ſcriptures themſelves are an eyidence of theit 
own divine authority, after the ſame manner as the 
exiſtence of a human thinking being is evident by the 
motions, behaviour and ſpeechi of a body of a human 
form CN tare. or that a body is animated by 
a rational mind. For we know this no otherwile, 
than bh the conſiſtèncy, harmony and concurrence 4 
of the train of actions and iounds, and their agrees 
ment to all that we can ſuppoſe to be in a rational 
mind, Theſe are a clcar evidence of an underſtand- 
ing and deſign, which are the original of theſe actions. 
So there is that wondrous univerſal harmony, and“ 
conſent, and concurrence in the run and drift, ſuch 
an univerſal appearance of a wonderful and glorious 
deſign, ſuch ſtamps every where of exalted and divine 
71 ' wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, majeſty and holineſs, in matter, manner, 
contexture and aim; that the evidence is the ſame, 
that the ſcriptures are the word and work of a divine 
mind, to one that is thoroughly acquainted with 
them, as that the words and actions of an under- 
ſtanding man are from a rational mind, to one that 
has of a long time been his familiar acquaintance. 
An infant, When it firſt comes into the world, and 
ſees perſons act, and hears their voice, before it is ſo 
ſo much acquainted with their actions and voice, be- 
fore it has ſo much comprehenſion of them as to ſee 
ſomething of their conſiſtence, harmony and concur- 
rence, makes no diſtinction between their bodies, and 
other things; their motions and ſounds, and the mo- 
tions and ſounds of inanimate things: But as its com- 

rehenſion increaſes, the underſtanding and deſign 
bs to appear. So it is with men that are as little 
acquainted with the ſcriptures, as infants with the 
actions of human bodies. They cannot ſee any evi- 
dence of a divine mind, as the original of it; becauſe 
they have not comprehenſion enough to apprehend 
the harmony, wiſdom, &c. 


19. Were it not for divine revelation, T am per- 
ſuaded, that there is no one doctrine of that which 
we call natural religion, which, notwithſtanding all 
philoſophy and learning, would not be for ever in- 
volved in darkneſs, doubts, endleſs diſputes, and 
dreadful confuſion. Many things, now they are re- 
vealed, ſeem very plain, and as,if we could eaſily have 
arrived at a certainty concerning them, if we never 
had had a revelation of them. It is one thing, to ſee 
that a truth is exceedingly agreeable to reaſon, aſter 
we have been told it, and have had it explained to 
us, and have been told the reaſons of it; and another, 
to find it out, and clearly and certainly to explain it 
by mere reaſon. It is one thing, to prove a thing 
after we are ſhewn how; and another, to find it out, 
and prove it of ourſelves. 
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If there never had been any revelation, I believe 
he world would have been full of endleſs difputes a- 
out the yery being of a God; whether the world 
as from eternity or not; and whether the form and 
order of the world did not reſult from the mere na- 
ture of matter. Jen thouſand different fchemes there 
would have been about it. And if it were allowed 
that there was a firſt cauſe of all things, there would 
have been endleſs diſputes, and abundance of uncer- 
tainty, to determine what ſort of a thing that firſt 
cauſe was. Some, it may be, would have thought 
that it was properly an intelligent mind and a volun- 
tary agent. Others might ſay, that it was ſome 
principle of things, of which we could have no kind 
of ideas. Some would have called it a voluntary a- 
gent: ſome a principle exerting itſelf by a natural 
neceihity. There might have been many ſchemes 
contrived about this, and ſome would like one beſt, 
and ſome another; and amongſt thoſe that held, that 
the original of all things was ſuperior intelligence 
and will, there probably would have been everlaſting 
doubts and diſputes, whether there was one only, or 
more. Some perhaps would have ſaid, there was 
but one; ſome that there were two; the one the 
principle of good, the other the principle of evil : o- 


thers, that there was a ſociety of them, or a world of 


them. And among thoſe that held that there was but 
one mind, there would be abundance of uncertainty 
what ſort of being he was; whether he was good or 
evil; whether he was juſt or unjuſt ; holy or wick- 
ed; gracious or, cruel; or whether he was partly 
good, and partly evil; and how far he concerned him- 


ſelf with the world, ſince he had made it; and how 
far Lungs were owing to his providence, or whether 


at all; how far he concerned himſelf with mankind ; 
what was pleaſing to him in them, and what was 
diſpleaſing; or whether he cared any thing about it, 
whether * delighted in juſtice and order or not; 


and whether he would reward the one, and puniſh 
the other; and how, and when, and where, * 
; 2 what 
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what degree. There would have been abundance of 
doubt and diſpute concerning what this mind expect- Wto 
ed from mankind, and how we ſhould behave towards Wat 
him; or whether he expected we ſhould anywiſe Han 
concern ourſelves with him: whether we ever ought Ibis 
to apply ourſelves to him any way; whether we ought la. 
to ſpeak to him, as expecting that he would take any w. 
notice of us: how we ſhould ſhew our reſpect to ſu 
him; whether we ought to praiſe and commend Hit 
him in our addrefſes to him; whether we ought to t 
aſk that of him which we need; whether or no he W th 
would forgive any, after they had offended him; and tb 
when they had reaſon to think they were forgiven, 

and what they ſhould do that they might be forgiven; Wl tt 
and whether it is ever worth the while for them that p 
are ſo often offending, to try for it; whether there W 3 
were not ſome fins ſo great, that God never would 4 
upon any terms forgive them, and how great they 
muſt be in*order to that. Men would be exceedingly 
at aloſs to know when they were in favour with him, 
and upon what terms they could be in his favour. 
They would be in a dreadful uncertainty about a 
future ſtate ; whether there be any, and, if there be, 
whether it is a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments; 
and if it is, what kind of ſtate it is, and how men 
are to be rewarded and punifhed, to what degree, 
and how long; whether man's ſoul be eternal or not; 
and if it be, whether it is to remain in another world 
in a fixed ſtate, or change often. 

It would be fo, alſo, with reſpect to abundance of 
moral duties which reſpect ourfewves and one ano- 
ther: every man would plead for the lawfulneſs of 
this or that practice, juſt as ſuited his fancy, and a- 
greed with his intereſt and appetites; and there | 
would be room for a great deal of uncertainty and 
difference of opinion among thoſe that were moft 
ſpeculative and impartial. There would be uncer- 
tainty, in a multitude of inſtances, what was juſt, 
and what unjuſt. It would be very uncertain how 
far ſelf-intereſt ſhould govern men, and how far love 
to 
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to our neighbour; how far revenge would be right, 
and whether or no a man might hate his neighbour, 
and for what cauſes : what degree of paſſion and 
high-ſpiritedneſs and ambition was juſtifiable and 
laudable : what ſenſual enjoyments were lawful, and 
what not: how far we ought to honour, reſpect, and 
ſubmit to our parents, and other ſuperiors : how far 
it would be lawful to diſſemble and deceive. It ſeems 
to me, there would be infinite confuſion in theſe 
things; and that there would hardly be any ſuch 
thing as conſcience in the world. 

'The world has had a great deal of experience of 
the neceſſity of a revelation; we may fee it in all 
parts of mankind, in all ages, that have been without 
a revelation. In what groſs darkneſs and brutal ſtu- 

idity have ſuch places, in theſe matters, always 
— overwhelmed ! and how many, and how great 
and fooliſh miſtakes, and what endleſs uncertainty 
and differences of opinion have there been among the 
moſt learned and philoſophical F Yet there never 
was a real trial how it would be with mankind in this 
reſpect, without having any thing, any way, from re- 
velation. LI beheve that moſt of thoſe parts of natu- 
ral religion, that were holden by the heathens before 
Chrift came into the world, were owing to tradition 
from thoſe of their forefathers that had the light of 
revelation z and many of thoſe being moſt evidently 
agreeable to reaſon, were more ealily upholden and 
propagated ; and eſpecially, becauſe many of their 
wiſe men, and men that had influence and rule over 
them, who ſaw their rectitude and apreeablenefs to 
reaſon better than others, did, as- it were, renew 
them from time to time, and uſed to travel into other 
countries, and gather up remains of truth, which. 
they found ſcattered about in other parts of the world, 
preſerved in the ſame manner by tradition: and ſome 
of them travelled to that part of the world, that had 
divine revelation in their poſſeſſion : and thoſe things 
among them which appeared moſt agreeable to their 
rcalon, they * to their own country. Ju- 
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dea was a ſort of light among the nations, though 
they did not know it. The practice and principles 
of that country had this influence, that it kept the 
neighbouring nations in remembrance of their tradi- 
tions, which they had from their forefathers, that 
profefſed the fame truths; and ſo kept them from 
degenerating ſo much as otherwiſe they would have 
done. 

The philoſophers had the foundation of moſt of 
their truths, from the ancients, or from the Phœni— 
cians, or what they picked up here and there of the 
roliques of revelation. | 

How came all the heathen nations to agree in that 
cuſtom of ſacrificing ? 'The light of nature did not 
teach it them; but without doubt they had it from 
tradition; and therefore, it-needs not ſeem ſtrange, 
that what of natural religion they had amongſt them, 
came the ſame way. And I ſuppoſe, that moſt of the 
1 of juſtice, and the right rules they had of 
chaviour towards themſelves and neighbours, were 
alfo by tradition. They were the more eaſily obtain- 
ed, partly becauſe they were agreeable to reaſon, and 
partly becauſe their rulers ſaw the neceſſity of them 
in order to their quiet, ſtrength, and proſperity. I 
am perſuaded, that mankind would have been like a 
herd of beaſts, with reſpect to their knowledge in all 
important truths, if there never had been any ſuch 
thing as revelation in the world; and that they never 
would have riſen out of their brutality. We ſee, 
that thoſe that live at the greateſt diſtance from re- 
velation, as to time and place, are far the moſt bru- 
tiſh, The heathens in America, and in ſome of the 
utmoſt parts of Aſia and Africa, are far more barba- 
rous than thoſe who formerly lived in Rome, Greece, 
Egypt, Syria and Chaldea. Their traditions are more 
worn out, and they are more diſtant from places en- 
lightened with revelation. The Chineſe probably be- 
ing deſcended from the people that Noah, that holy 
man, immediately reigned over for many hundred 
years, and being much ſeparated from other — 
| | | ave 
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ave held more by tradition from Noah, than other 
ations, and ſo have been a more civilized people. 
The increaſe of learning and philoſophy in the Ch 
ſtian world, is owing to revelation. The doctrines 
of the word of God, are the foundation of all uſeſul 
and excellent knowledge. 'The word of God leads 
barbarous nations into the way of uſing their under- 
ſtandings, and brings their minds off from ſenſitive 
objects, and leads them into a way of reflecting and 
abſtracted reaſoning and conſideration z and delivers 
from uncertainty in the firſt principles, ſuch as, the 
being of God, and the dependence of all things upon 
him, and being ſubject to his inſiuence and provi- 
dence, and being ordered by his wiſdom. Such prin- 
ciples as theſe, are the baſis of all true philoſophy, as 
appears more and more, as philoſophy improves. 
Revelation delivers mankind from that diſtraction 
and confuſion, which diſcourages all attempts to im- 
prove in knowledge. Revelation is that light in the 
world, from whence hath beamed forth, not only the 
knowledge of religion, but all valuable truth: It is 
the fountain of that light, which has enlightened the 
underſtandings of men with all forts of knowledge. 
Revelation actually gives men a molt rational account 
of religion and morality, and the higheſt philoſophy, 
and all the greateſt things that belong to learning, 
concerning God, the world, human nature, ſpirits, 
providence, time and eternity. Revelation brings 
nations to rational, ſtudious conſideration, and there 
is nothing elſe will do it; for nothing elſe will con- 
vince them that it is worth the while to be at the 
pains of it. Revelation does not only give us the 
foundation and firſt principles of all learning, but it 
gives us the end, and the only end that would be ſuf- 
2X ficient to move man to the purſuit. If it were not 
for revelation, nations and public communities would 
ſee no reaſon to encourage ſuch ſpeculations, and to- 
uphold an order of men who ſhould make ſpeculation 
the buſineſs of their lives. 
f . : 65 Mal Revelation 
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Revelation redeems nations from a vicious, ſinful, 
and brutiſh way of living, which will effectually keep 
out learning. It is therefore unreaſonable to ſn 
poſe, that philoſophy might ſupply the defect of re- 
velation. Without revelation, there would be no 
ſuch thing as any good philoſophy ; that is, except 
now and then, in ſome rare inſtances, and thoſe 
attended with abundance of darkneſs and imperfec- | 
tion. | 
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We hardly can have a conception how it would be, ſo 
if there never had been any revelation : for we are be 
bred up in the light of revelation, from our very in- at 
fancy, If there was a nation of philoſophers, where y 
all were taught philoſophy, as ſoon as they came to t 
he capable of underſtanding any thing, and ſo were 
bred up in it, they would be furprized at the igno- | 
rance, the thoughtleſineſs of a people, that did not 


meddle with it. They would wonder that they could 
Have fo little reflection, and that they ſhould be ſo 
ignorant of thefe and thoſe things, that were ſo plain 
zd eaſy to them. Knowledge is eaſy to us that un- 
derſtand by revelation; but we do not know what 
hrutes we ſhould have been, if there never had been 
any revelation. | 


20. As Moſes was ſo intimately converfant with 
God, and fo continually under the divine conduct, 
it cannot be thought, that when he wrote the hiſtory 
af the creation and fall of man, and the hiſtory of 
the church from the creation, he ſhould not be un- 
der the divine direction in fuch an affair. Doubtleſs 
he wrote by God's direction, as we are informed that 
he wrote the law and hiſtory of the Ifraelitiſh church; 
and the other hiſtories of the Old Teſtament were 
written by their prophets ; for they uſed to be the 
writers of the hiſtory of the church, 1 Chron. 
NX1X. 29. | 
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21. It is certainly neceſſary, that, in the word of 


God, we {hould have a hiſtery of the life of a 
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of his incarnation, of his death, of his reſurrection 
and aſcenſion, and of his attions in the world, and 
af the inſtructions he gave the world. If there be 
any hiſtory that is divine, without doubt we have 
ſome divine hiſtory of this kind, becauſe we cannot 
be Chriſtians without it. And it is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that we have ſome farther revelation of the 
doArines of the goſpel, beſides what we have in this 
hiſtory of the life of Chriſt : becauſe we are there in- 
formed, that the diſciples were not fully inſtructed, 
becauſe they could not bear many Chriſtian doctrines 
at that time: John xvi. 12, 13. Jeſus ſaid, I have 
yet many things to ſay unto you, bur ye cannot bear 
them now; howbeit, when the Spirit of truth is come, 
he will guide you into all truth.” It is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that the Chriſtian church ſhould have deli- 
vered unto them, that more full diſcovery of truth, 
that the Holy Ghoſt gave the apoſtles, when he de- 
ſcended ; for this more full and clear revelation was 
given them for the Chriſtian church, and not for 
themſelves only. But we have not this at all, if we 
have it not in the epiltles of the apoſtles. It is alſo 
exceedingly agreeable to reaſon, that we ſhould have 
ſome divine account of the firſt beginning and eſtab- 
liſhment of the Chriſtian church, the hiſtory of the 
apoſtles, the calling of the Gentiles, and the ſucceſs 
of the goſpel after Chriſt's reſurrection, ſo much 
ſpoken of by Chriſt, and in the Old Teſtament. But 
we have this nowhere but in Luke's Acts of the A- 
poſtles. It is alſo reaſonable to expect, that the 
Chriſtian church ſhould have ſome prophecy of the 
ſuture changes that it was to paſs through to the end 
of the world: for it has, we know, been God's me- 
thod, from the beginning of the world, to inform 
his church, beforehand, ſomething of their future 
ſtate. We cannot therefore think, that the Chriſt- 
ian church, from Chriſt to the end of the world, 
mould have nothing of this nature. But we have 
fuch a prophecy nowhere, if it is not in the book of 
the Revelation. Tay | 
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We may certainly conclude, that God expects that 
thoſe books of the New Teſtament, which are, and: 
haye been received by the Chriſtian church as apo- 
ſtolical writings, ſhould be received by us as parts 
of the New Teſtament, except there be ſome diſtin- 
guiſhing mark, ſome apparent difference in them, or 
in ſomething relating to them that we can come at, 
that directs us which to chooſe, and which to refuſe. 
If God expects that we ſhall receive any New Teſta- 
ment at all, we muſt ſuppoſe that God's providence 
would be concerned in this matter. If he has order- 
ed it ſo, in his providence, that ſuch and ſuch books p 


ſhould be put into the New Teſtament, received by a 
his church, and from age to age delivered down as. f 
ſuch, without any diſtinguiſhing properties or cir- { 
cumſtances, it 1s 4 


receive them as his word. God took this care with 
reſpect to the books of the Old Teſtament, that no 
books ſhould be received by the Jewiſh church, and 
delivered down in the canon of the Old Teſtament, 
but what were his word, and owned by Chriſt, We 
may therefore conclude, that he would ſtill take the 
fame care of his church, with reſpect to the New 
Teſtament. 


is plain voice to us, that we muſt { 
i 
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22. It ſeems to me an unaccountable dulneſs, that. 
when intelligent men read David's pſalms, and other 
prayers and ſongs of the Old Teſtament, they are not 
at once convinced, that the Jews had the true wor- 
ſhip and communion of the One great and holy God; 
and that no other nation upon earth had them. It 
ſeems as clear as the ſun at noon-day ; and ſo indeed 
from all the hiſtories and prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment. | 


23. We need not wonder. at all, that God ſhould ſo 
often, and continually, reveal himſelf by prophets and 
miracles, and by external ſigns and tokens of his pre- 
fence and will, to the Iſraelitiſn nation, and that now 
we ſhould ſee nothing of this nature, no immediate 
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open revelations or communications, any more than 
if there was no God. We need not wonder at it. 
For this way of revealing himſelf, as God uſed to do 
to that nation, is not at all ſuitable to the preſent - 
ſtate of the church. The church was then confined 
to one particular nation, that God choſe out on pur- 
poſe to make them the receptacle of his revelation, 
and the conveyancer of it to the reſt of the world. 
And I can think of no other way that it could be 
done with any tolerable convenience, but by a choſen 
peculiar nation, that ſhould alone be God's people, 
and have the true religion among them. Therefore, 
it was highly convenient and neceſſary, that there 
ſhould be ſuch a manner of communication, with 
ſuch a nation. It was alſo neceſſary, in the firſt 
tranſition of this revelation from the Jews to the 
world, as it was, in the apoſtles times, that the world 
might receive this revelation from them, ſeeing God 
ſtill revealing himſelf; and ſo might receive it at 
firſt from God, in the ſame manner as they received 
it. And, upon many other accounts, it was neceſſa- 
ry, that inſpiration and miracles ſhould be continued, 
while divine revelation was in Fanſition from the 
Jews to the world. It was neceſſary, for the eſtab- 
liſhing of the truth of the goſpel, which was now re-- 
tes and brought out from under its types and 
ſhadows,. and ri. prophecies. It was neceſlary for 
the introducing of this new and moſt perfect and e- 
verlaſting diſpenſation ; it was neceflary till the com- 
pleting of the canon of ſcripture, &c. But that God 
ſhould now, from time to time, reveal himſelf, af- 
ter that manner, to his church, is no way neceſlary, 
nor at all ſuitable to the goſpel ſtate of the church, ; 
wlüch is not any particular incloſure, but is diſperſed 
through the whole world. The church is made up 
of the true worſhippers of God, through the world, 
without any walls or dividing bounds. And how 1s 
it practicable that God ſhould treat with the church 
now, in ſuch a way as he did with that peculiar na- 
tion? Beſides, if it were practicable, it would be 
very 
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very impertinent; for, what need of new revelations 
to the end of the world? Is it not better that God 
ſhould give the world a book, that ſhould be the ſum- 
mary of his will, to which all nations in all ages 
may reſort, to know thE mind of God? It would 
be impertinent, becauſe that extraordinary and mira- 
culous way was made uſe of once, only for introdu- 
cing the more perfect way in which the catholic 
church of all nations was for ever to be inſtructed. 
God now communicates. himſelf to his church in a 
much more glorious and excellent way, than that by 
miracles, &c.. by the' communication of his Spirit of 
holineſs to the hearts of his people, and his teaching, 
and fpiritually inſtructing us out of the word. This 
is infinitely a more excellent way, as the apoſtle ſays, 
1 Cor. xit. 31, &c. But covet earneſtly the beſt 
2 and yet ſhew I unto you a more excellent way. 
Though I ſpeak with the tongues of men and of an- 
Fug and have not charity, I am become as ſounding 
{s, or a tinkling cymbal.” This is the end of - the 
other way; it is excellent in itſelf: but infpiration 
and miracles are good for nothing without it, as the 
apoſtle plainly tells us in the 13ta chapter of the 
1 Corinthians. He tells us, that prophecy and mi- 
racles are nothing without charity; hke ſounding 
braſs, - &c. or the i 
ſeeing the ſubſtance is come, what need the ſhadow 
be continued ? ſeeing the end is come, it would be 
impertinent ſtill to continue the means. The church. 
now enjoys that glory, in compariſon with which, 
all the glory of prophecy and miracles, N thoſe of 
that extraordinary prophet Moſes, is no gtory at all, 
as the apoſtle tells us, 2 Cor. ili. 10. 


24. If there be any ſuch thing needſul, or at all 
proper and ſuitable, that God ſhould reveal himſelf 
to mankind ; it is impoſſible that he ſhould do it in 


any other way, or with any other kind of evidence, 


than he has done it. There are no other ways 
poſſible but theſe ; cither inſpiration, or God's ap- 
pearing; 


adow without the ſubſtance : and 


r 


pearing; cauſing ſome viſible appearance and audible 
voice, or ſending his angels, or his own affuming a 
body and becoming incarnate. And there are all the 


kinds of evidence of this revelation, that it is poſſible 


a revelation ſhould have. There are all kinds of in- 
ternal evidences, from the majeſty, holineſs, ſublimi- 
ty, harmony, &c. of the ſcriptures ; and there are 
all kinds of external evidences, prophecy and miracles. 
And as to the miracles that it has been confirmed by, 
there are all kinds that can be conceived of. There ts 
no kind of miracle can be thought of, that would be 
more evidential, than thoſe by which Chriſtianity 
has been confirmed. 2 Sy 


25. It is no argument apainſt the reality of the in- 
carnation of Jeſus Chriſt, whereby God became the 
ſame perſon with a man, that it is ſuch a ſtrange 
thing, that there is nothing elſe like it, or that bears 
any ſhadow of it, any where to be ſeen; becauſe it 
was evidently God's deſign to ſhew his wiſdom, by 
doing a _ that was, and for ever would have been, 
far beyond the thoughts of any creatures. Man's-fall, 
was God's opportunity to ſhew how far his contri- 
vance and wiſdom was beyond that of all creatures. 


26. It was often propheſied of old among the 
children of Iſrael, that other gods, the gods of the 
nations round about, ſhould periſh from off the 
earth; and that they ſhould ceaſe to be acknowledged 
and worſhipped as gods: but that the worſhip and 
acknowledgement of their God ' ſhould remain for e- 
ver, and ſhould, in due time, take place of thoſe other 
gods; and that the nations abroad in the world, which 
then worſhipped other gods, ſhould be brought to an 
acknowledgement of him as the only true God; Jer. 
x. 11. The gods that have not made the heavens 
and the earth, even they ſhall periſh from the earth, 
and from under theſe heavens.” And ſo it came to 
paſs. All thoſe deities are exploded, and the acknow- 
ledgement of the God of Iſrael, the only true * 
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takes place in all the then known part of the ,world, 
and four times as much; and it holds ſtill. This 
came to paſs by means of the Chriſtian religion. It 
is Chriſt's appearing, and the preaching of his doc- 
trine in the world, that has been the means of It all. 
It is by means of theſe, that the Mahometan parts of 
the world-came to acknowledge the One God : and it 
is by theſe means, that even the deiſts come to it. 

Again, it has been only by means of Jeſus Chriſt's 
appearing and teaching, that the world eyer came to 
have any clear, diſtinct, and rational notions about a 
future ſtate ; notions moſt agreeable to the obſcure 
intimations in the Old Teſtament ; that are evident- 
ly only thoſe things ſet in a plain and open view, 
that were then ſeen but through a veil ; notions moſt 
agreeable to the divine nature and diſpenſations, and 
every way agreeable to reaſon. | 

It is, a confirmation that God deſigned that the 
Chriſtian religion ſhould ſucceed the Jewiſh ; that, 
ſpeedily after the bringing in of the Chriſtian religion 
into the world, God, in his providence, by the de- 
ſtruCtion of the temple, and diſperſion of the nation 
of the Jews, made the Jewiſh religion impracticable, 
and has continued it ſo for a longer time than ever it 
was practicable. It was propheſied of old, that 
God ſhould be acknowledged and worſhipped by other 
nations, and that other nations were to be God's 
people. Therefore, there was a religion to ſucceed 
the Jewith, very different as to external worſhip 
becauſe the Jewiſh religion was not fitted for more 
than a ſingle nation: nor is it practicable by the world 
in general. But the Chriſtian religion is exceedingly 
fitted for univerſal practice. 


27. There are theſe things remarkable ih Chriſt's 


_ raiſing Lazarus from the dead, John xi.; viz. that he 


called upon God, before he did it, to do it for him 


and thanked him that he had heard him; and told 

him, that he knew that he heard him always: and 

when he ſpake to him, he called him Father; __ 
to 
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told him, that he ſpake to him for that end, that d» 

thers that ſtood by, when they ſhould ſee that what 

he aſked of him, was granted in ſuch an extraordina- 

xy thing, might believe that he ſent him. Now, can 

it be imagined, that God would hear an impoſtor ? 

or ſo order or ſuffer it, that ſo extraordinary a. thing 

ſhould be done immediately, in conſequence of the 

requeſt and act of an impoſtor, who. was ſo impu- 
dent, when he aſked it, as to call him Father, and _ 
told him that he always heard him, and told him that 
he ſpake thus for this end, that -others might ſee, 
that he did indeed give a teſtimony to his miſſion and 
authotity, by doing it at his requeſt, in ſuch a man- 
ner ? | 0 
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28. It is an evidence that the apoſtles had their 
doctrine from inſpiration of ſome inviſible guide and 
inſtructor, that there was ſuch a vaſt and apparent 
difference made in them at once after Pentecoſt. 
They were illiterate, ſimple, undeſigning, ignorant 
men, before; but afterward, how do they talk in 
their ſpeeches and epiſtles! they do not ſpeak as be- 
ing in the leaſt at a loſs about the ſcheme. of ſalva- 
tion, and the divine goſpel myſteries. With what 
politivencſs and authority do they teach! in how 

* learned and underſtanding a manner! How came 
Saul by his ſcheme, and by all his knowledge of the 
Chriltian doctrines and myſteries immediately upon 
his converſion? he was evidently under the influence 
of ſome ſpirit in his teaching. 


. 29. Chriſt joined pardoning ſins with his healing 
the ſick. When one came to be healed, he firſt told 
him, that his fins were forgiven; and when the 
Jes were ſtumbled at it, and found fault that he 
thould pretend to forgive ſins, then, immediately up- 
on it, he heals the perſon's diſeaſe, that they might 
belive that he had the power to forgive ſins, and tells 
them that he does it for this end, Matt. ix. 2, 
Mark, ii 3.; Luke, v. 18. Now, if Chriſt were an 
C impoſtor, 
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impoſtor, can it be believed, that God would ſo 
countenance ſuch horrid blaſphemy as this would be, 
to enable him to cure the diſeaſe by a word ſpeak- | 
ing, a work which God appropriates to himſelf as 
his own work, and joins it to forgiving iniquities; 
and mentions them as both alike his peculiar works ? 
Pf. ciii. * Would God give an impaſtor this atteſ- 
tation to his blaſphemous lie, when he pretended to do 
It as an atteſtation to his divine miffion? 


30. Chrift, by the works which he wrought, ſhew=  \} 
ed that he had an abfolute and ſovereign power over 
the courſe of nature, and over the ſpiritual and in- 
viſible world, and over the bodies and ſouls of men, 
as Dr Sharp obſerves. It was not ſo with other pro- 
phets that were wont to work miracles. "They could not 
work what miracles they pleaſed, and when they pleaſ- 

ed. They could work miracles, only when they were 
excited and directed to it. by a ſpecial command or 
impulſe from heaven. But Chriſt wrought miracles 

in a conſtant courſe from the time of his beginning his 
pag miniſtry. They ſought to him for this end, and 

he wrought them as of his own power at all times. 
They came to him for it, under the notion that he 
was able; and this, Chrift required that they ſhould 
believe in order to it; to which never any prophet 
| pretended. Moſes was ſhut out of the land of Ca- 
4 naan, partly for working a miracle in his own name, 
4 and not ſanctifying the Lord God. , “ Muſt we fetch 
2A 8 water out of this rock?“ ſaid he. The prophets never 
3 5 pretended that they themſelves had 1 any pow= 
N [ er to work miracles; but diſclaimed it. God never 
ſubjected the courſe of nature to them, to work mira- 
Fi cles by their own word and command upon all occaſions. | | 


Care was taken, in all the miracles that God wrought, 
g. wherein he made any uſe of the prophets, that it 
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J — ſhould be viſible, that what was done, was done only ; * 
4 by God; and that what they ſaid or did, upon whic oy 
4 the miracle was wrought, was by particular revela- 


tion from heaven. They that came to Chhriſt, * 


A 
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he might work miracles for them, did it in the faith, 


that by his own power. and holineſs he was able tv 
do it for them. The leper ſaid, Matt. viii. 2. Lord, 
if thou wilt, thou canſt make me clean.” He believ- 
ed that Chriſt could work. miracles, when he would. 
This, Chriſt approved of- Matt. viii. 8. But ſpeak 
the word only, and my fervant ſhall be healed.” Matt. 
ix. 18. My daughter is even now dead; but come 
and lay thine hand on her, and ſhe ſhall live.” Matt. 
ix. 28. © Believe ye that I am able to do this? they 
ſaid unto him, Yea, Lord.” Matt. ix. 21. If I ma 

but touch his garment, I ſhall be whole.” Matt. xvi. 
9. ; Chriſt there, reproves his diſeiples, becauſe they 


were afraid of wanting bread, not rememberm 


| 4 how 
he had fed multitudes in the wilderneſs : which im- 


plies, that he was able to do the like again when he 
pleated. He caft out devils as of his own power and 


authority; Mark i. 27. With authority command- 
eth he even the unclean. ſpirits, and they do obey 
him.” And Chriſt, as having power of his own to 
work miracles, gave power to his diſciples, as Matt. 
x.; Mark iii. 14., and vii 7., &c.; and Luke ix. and 


x.; and ſo miracles were wrought in Chriſt's name, 


by the apoſtles, and' many other diſciples. . Moſes: 
did not work thoſe miracles, that were wrought in 
his time; nor did he in the leaſt pretend to any ſuch 
thing. But Chriſt did pretend to work his miracles. 
They are often ſpoken of, and he himſelf ſpeaks of 
them, as works that he. did: yea, he declares him- 
ſelf fellow with God in working; John v. 17. My 
father worketh hitherto, and I work.“ 


31. If there muſt be a revelation, it is convincing, 
that the Chriſtian revelation is the true one; that it 
has been by the means of this revelation, and this 
only, that the world has come to the knowledge of 
the one only true God. Till this came, all the world 
lay in ignorance of him. But when this came, it 


was ſucceſsful to * * world to the acknowledge- 
rom hence that all that part of 


ment of him. It is 
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| % the world that owns the one only true God, whether 
| Chriſtians, Jews, Mahometans, or Deiſts, have re- 
1 _ . ceived that knowledge. If there be a true revelation 
in the world, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that God 
would fo order things, that it ſhould not be by that 
true revelation, but by a falſe one, an impoſture, 
that the world ſhould come to the knowledge of the- 
true God. | . | 
And this is evidential, that the Chriſtian. revela- 
tion is that which God deſigned as the proper means 
to bring the world to the knowledge of himfeH, ra- 
ther than any other revelation, and rather than hu- 
man reaſon. For it is unreafonable to ſuppoſe, that 
God would ſo order it, that another means, and that 
only, which God did not deſign as proper means for 
the obtaining this effect, ſhould actually obtain it. 
If the Chriſtian revelation be not the proper means 
to bring the world to the knowledge of the true God, 
it is ſtrange that the world, which was before ignor- 
ant of him, ſhould be brought to the knowledge of 
lim by it; and no part of it ever be brought to the 
knowledge of him by any other means, which may 
be ſuppoſed to be the means which God deſigned for 
this end. 2 i 13% 


32. It is an argument of the truth of the Chriſtian 
revelation, 'that there is nothing elſe that informs us, 
what God deſigns by that ſeries of revolutions and 
events that are brought to paſs in the world; what 
end he ſeeks, and what ſcheme he has laid out; a- 
greeably to the challenge which God makes to the 
gods and prophets and teachers of the heathen world, 
Iſa. xli. 22, 23. It is moſt fit, that the intelligent N 
beings of the world ſhould be made acquainted with * » 
it. They are the beings that are principally concern- 5 
ed in it. The thing that is God's great deſign, is 


ſomething concerning them; and the revolutions bỹß | 
which it is to be brought to paſs, are revolutions, a- "1 
mong them, and in their ſtate. The ſtate of the inn 


animate, unperceiving part of the world, is nothing 
regarded 
: 5 5 


n 
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that we may have ſome certain and diſtinct knowledge 6 | 
of the future inviſible world, that we are to be in af- 43 
ter death, and after this world comes to an end. iN 


We muſt-thereſore, uppers, that God did defign a: 


6 


regarded any otherwiſe, than in a ſubſervieney to the 
perceiving and intelligent part. And it is moſt ra- 
tional to Wrede, that God ſhould reveal the deſign 
he has been carrying on, to his rational creatures; 
that as God has made them capable of it, they may 
actively fall in with and promote it, aCting:herein as 
the ſubjects and friends of God. 


The Chriſtian revelation ever was à moſt rational N 
account of the deſign of God, in his providential diſ- {1 
poſition of things; a deſign moſt worthy of an inſi- 4 
nitely wiſe, holy, and perfect being; and of the way ' 
and means. of God's accompliſhment of it. It gives 
us an account of the principal parts- of the ſcheme, | | 
in the principal providences from the beginning of | 
the world to the end of it; and particularly of the 5 
manner how all ſhalt be perfected in the conſumma- 
tion of all things. | 


33. The doctrine of the general reſurrection at the 1 
end of the world, upon many accounts, ſeems to me 4 
a-moſt credible doctrine. There are à multitude f 
reſemblances of it in nature and. providence, which, i | 
I doubt not, were deſigned on purpoſe to be types : 
of it. It ſeems credible on this account, that the 
work of the Redeemer is wholly: a reſtoring work / 
from beginning to end; and it ſeems rational to think, | 
that he would therefore be thorough in it, and would- | 
make a thorough reſtoration, and repair all the ruins - 4 


. That were brought on the world by fin. It is the 


glory of the reſtorer, that he appears as an all. ſuſſi- 9 
cient and complete reſtorer. 


34- If the New Teſtament be not a true revelation 


of God, then God never yet has given the world any "i 


clear revelation of a future ſtate. But if a revelation : 4 
be needſul upon any account, it is upon this, viz. 'Y 


further revelation than the Old Teſtament, becauſe a a 
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world for many ages. If God deſigned a true reve- 


things that are very myſterious and diſſicult to our 
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future ſtate was not clearly revealed by that. And 


it is not eredible, that God ſhould defer it to this 


time; partly by reaſon of the length of time ſince 
the finiſhing of that revelation, which is about two 
thouſand years; If that revelation was- only intro- 
ductory to another, it is hardly credible that there 
ſhould be fo long a ſpace between the introduction 
and that other revelation, to which it was an intro- - 
duction. Beſides, this clear revelation of a future 
ſtate would now be out of ſeaſon ;- becauſe all the 
world has already received the doctrine of a future 


lation, it is not probable that he would ſuffer that 

any falſe revelation ſhould anticipate it, and do the 
work beforehand. And, upon many other accounts. 

that might be mentioned, it is incredible that the - 

uue revelation ſhould ſtill be deferred... 


35. It is very unreaſonable to make it an objection \ 
againſt the-Chriſtian revelation, that it contains ſome 


underſtandings, and that feem to us. impoſſible. If 
God will give us a revelation from heaven of the very 
truth, concerning his own nature, acts, counſels, and 


ways, and of the ſpiritual and inviſible world; it is 
unreaſonable to expect any other, than that there 


ſhould be many things in ſuch a revelation, * that 
ſhould be utterlybeyond our underſtanding, and ſeem 
impoſſible. For when was there ever a time, when, if 
there had been a revelation off the very truth in phi- 
loſophical matters, and concerning; the nature of cre- 

ated things, which are of a y lower nature, and | 


muſt be {ſuppoſed more proportioned to our under- 


ſtandings; there would not have. been many things 
which would have appeared, not only to the- vulgar, 
but to the learned of that age, abſurd and impoſkble ? 
If many of thoſe poſitions in philoſophy, which are 
now received by the learned world as.. mdubitable 
truths, had been revealed from heaven to be truths 
in paſt ages, they would have. been looked upon as. 

: 772 myſterious 
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myſterious and diſhcult, and would have ſeemed as 


impoſſible as the moſt myſterious Chriſtian doctrines 
do now. I believe, that if, even now, there ſhould 


come a revelation from heaven of what is the very 
truth in theſe matters, without deviating at all to ac- 


commodate it to our recerved notions and principles, 
there would be many. things in it that would ſeem ab- 
ſurd and contradictory. I do now receive principles as 
certain, which once, if they had been told me, I ſhould 


have looked upon as being as difficult as any myſtery 
in the Bible. Without doubt, much of the difficulty 


that we have about the doctrines of Chriſtianity, a- 
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riſes from wrong principles that we receive. We 


find that thoſe things which are received as principles 


in one age, and are never once queſtioned, concernin 


which it comes into nobody's thoughts that they poſ- 
ſibly may not be true; are yet exploded. in another 


age, as light increaſes. If God make a revelation to 
us, he muſt reveal to us the truth as it is, without 


accommodating himſelf to our notions and principles; 
which would indeed be impoſſible: for thoſe things 


which are our received notions in one age, are con- 


trary to what are ſo in another; and the word of 
God was not given for any, particular age, but for all 
ages. It ſurely becomes us to receive what God re- 


veals to be truth, and to look upon his word as proof 


ſufficient ;\ whether what he reveals ſquares with our 


norions or not. 


I rather wonder that the word of- God contains no- 


more myſteries in it; and I believe it is becauſe God 


is ſo tender of us, and conſiders the weakneſs of our 


ſight, and reveals only ſuch things as he ſees that 
man, though ſo weak a creature, if af an humble and 


an honeſt mind, can well enough bear. Such a, kind of 
tenderneſs we ſoe in Chriſt towards his diſciples, who 
had many things to ſay, but forbare, becauſe they 
could not bear them. yet, Though God does not de- 


part from truth to accommodate himſelf to our man- 


ner of thinking, yet I believe he accommodates him- 


&lf to our way-of underſtanding, in his manner of 


expreſſing 


* 
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expreſſing and repreſenting things; as we are wont to 
do, when we are teaching little. children. 1 


36. What can be more reaſonable, than to believe 
a man, hen he comes and tells us, that he is ſent 
from God, and will heal the diſeaſes of our ſouls, and, 
that we may believe him, tells us, he will heal the. 
diſeaſes of our bodies; and accordingly heals all ſorts. 
of men, at all times, of all manner of diſeaſes, by a+ 
touch or a word; and plainly ſhows that. he can do 
it when he will, and let the diſeaſe be what it will? 
He tells us that he will diſpoſſeſs Satan of our ſouls, 
and free us from his power and dominion ; and to 
prove that he has power to do as he ſays, he, before 
our eyes, diſpoſſeſſes him of the bodies of men that 
he poſſeſſed; does it very often, and for a long time 
together; ſo as plainly to ſhew, that he has power 
over thoſe unclean ſpirits, and can conquer them, 
and eject them at pleaſure, and do what he will with 
them. He tells us, that he will deliver us from ſpi- 
ritual and eternal death, and alſo, from temporal 
death; that he will raiſe us from the dead, and give 
us eternal life.; ſo that we ſhall live for ever, and not 
die: and to prove this, he gives us ſenfible evidence 
that he has power over men's lives; not only by pro- 
longing their lives, but even by reſtoring. them after 
they are dead; and beſides, riſes from the dead 
himfelf, He tells us, that he will beſtow heavenly 
glory upon us; will tranſlate us to heaven: and, to 
confirm us in the belief that he will ſo do, tells us, 
that we ſhall ſee himſelf, after his death, aſcend into 
heaven. What more could we deſire from a man 
that pretends to come from God, and to have power 
to do theſe things for us, than to give us ſuch evi- 
dences of his power as theſe? He tells us that he 
will undertake for us, and appear for ys before God, 
and that he will af& mercy for us of him; and tells 
us, that we need not doubt but that, if he appears 
and pleads for us, he ſhall procure acceptance for us. 
For Gd ſo loves him, that he always hears him, and 
| | grants 
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grants what he aſks of him: and, that we may ſee 
that it is true, he does, in our hearing, aſk of God 
ſtrange. things, as particularly afks..of God concern- 
ing a dead man, that had been dead four days, that 
he may come to life again; and tells God, that he 
aſks it for this end, that we may ſee that he always 
- hears him, and grants what he requeſts : and ac- 


- cordingly, at his requeſt, the dead man comes to- 
I life, | | 


37. Dr Tillotſon ſhews, in ſermons 120, 121, 122, 

123, firſt, what arguments natural reaſon furniſhes 

us with, that there is a future ſtate; and how this 

was a received principle among all nations, both in 

former and in latter ages of the world ; and how it 

was looked upon as exceedingly probable by the wiſeſt 

of the philoſophers,, who yet ſeemed to long for a 

1 greater certainty, and to have it plainly revealed, 
| $h whether it was ſo- or not; and having ſhewn what 
| expectations the Jews had from the light of nature, 
together with the more obſcure revelations made to 

them of it, he then proceeds to ſhew how fully this 

matter is brought to light by the goſpel, that ſeemed 
ſomewhat obſcure before; in that, 1. The goſpel makes 

a moſt clear and expreſs revelation of it; uy 

and plainly, and abundantly diſcovers the thing : and, 


3 2. That it is not only revealed and declared; but — 4 
/ that ſlate is deſcribed with its very particular circum-- 


ſtances: And, ſays the Doctor, 3.“ The goſpel gives 
“us yet farther aſſurance of theſe things, by ſuch an 
argument as is moſt likely to be convincing and 
« ſatisfactory to common capacities, and that is, 
& by a lively inſtance of the thing to be proved, in 
« railing Chriſt from the dead; Acts xvii. 30, 31.— 
It is true, indeed, under the Old Teſtament there 
E were two inſtances ſomewhat of that nature. E- 
noch and Elias were immediately tranſlated and 

|- © taken up into heaven. But thoſe two inſtances 'do 
f © in many reſpects fall ſhort of the other. For after 

+, © © Chriſt was raiſed from the dead, he converſed 
"WW ©. Fe | Z « forty. | 
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4 forty days with his diſciples, and ſatisfied them 
« that he was riſen. After which he was in their 
« fight viſibly taken up into heaven: and as gn evi- 


« dence that he was poſſeſſed of his glorious king- 


« dom, he ſent down, according to his promiſe, his 
« Holy Spirit in miraculous gifts, to aſſure them, by 
* theſe teſtimonies of his royalty, that he was in 
« heaven, and to qualify them by theſe miraculous 
« powers, to convince the world of the truth of their 
« doctrine. And what argument more proper to 
* convince them of another life after this, than to 
* ſee a man raiſed from the dead and reſtored to a 
« new life? What fitter to ſatisfy a man concerning 

heaven and the happy ſtate of thoſe there, than to 

ſee one viſibly taken up into heaven? And what 


are real, and ſhall be made good to us, than ta 

ſee him who made thoſe promiſes to us, raiſe him- 
« ſelf from the dead, and go up into heaven, and 
from thence diſpenſe miraculous gifts abroad in. 
the world, as evidences of the power and authori- 
de ty which he is inveſted withal ? All the philoſo- 
hical arguments which a man can bring for the 


«c 
cc 
« more fit to aſſure us that the promiſes of the goſpel 
« 
cc 


force upon vulgar apprehenſions, in compariſon of 
theſe ſenſible demonſtrations, which give an experi- 


our belief.” 


38. Dreftion : Why was not Chriſt, after he roſe: 


from the dead, during his ſtay upon earth, with his 


diſciples, as he was before? Why was he not with 


them, conſtantly dwelling with them, and going in- 
and out with them? Anſwer : The very different 


ſtates that Chriſt and his diſciples were now in, would. 


not allow of it. Chriſt, before his death, and while 
in a ſtate of humiliation, was in a like ſtate with 


them. He was ſubjeC to hunger and thirſt, as they 


were; 
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ouPs immortality and another life, will have no 


ment of the thing, and furniſh us with an in- 
ſtance of ſomething of the ſame kind, and of e-- 
qual difficulty with that which is propounded to 
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' were; he needed ſleep as they did; he needed the 
like defence from the weather that they did, and the 
like: and he was in a ſtate ſuitable for a cohabitation 
. with them. But when he was riſen from the dead, 
the caſe was exceedingly altered. He no longer con- 
* tinued in a ſtate of humiliation 3 but then began his 
| exaltation. He put off mortality; he put off all the 
- infirmities of his body. The nature of his body was 4 
=. exceedingly different from theirs; as things celeſtial... ,' 
differ from things terreſtrial. Mortal beings are not 
apt for a cohabitation with immortal; nor terreſtriall 
with celeſtial ; nor corruption with incorruption. 
Beſides, if Chriſt had been conſtantly with his 

diſciples, and dwelt with them, and gone in and out 
with them amongſt men as before; then he muſt 
have appeared cither in his former mean ſtate, or in 
his glorified ſtate. If he had appeared in his former 
mean ſtate, that would have been t6 have continued 
his ſtate of humiliation, after his reſurrection, and 
finiſhing the work of redemption, and his triumph 
over the powers of darkneſs. He muſt have remain- 
i ed ſtill in the form of a ſervant ; he muſt ſtill have 
remained empty of his glory, or with his glory veiled. 
B The circumſtances of the diſciples yet in this corrupt 
91 and mortal ſtate, and the ſtate of this world, would 
5 no way admit of his 8 as an inhabitant of this 
world, and dwelling here with them in his glorified 
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4 1 ſtate. The diſciples were not meet to dwell with a 
A glorified Saviour. That would have been to have 

3: exalted them to a glorified ſtate as to their objective 
' 


11 | glory and happineſs, while they, the ſubjects, re- 
1 maingd ſtill in their corrupt, infirm, and mortal 
| ſtate ; which would have been no way ſuitable. . 
| ne will not thus mix and confound heaven and 
<artn. . | | 


39. Much of the ſcriptures is apt to ſeem inſipid to 
us now, and as though there were no great matter of 
inſtruction in it; becauſe theſe points of inſtruction 
that are moſt plainly contained in it, are old to us, 


and. 
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and what we and every body have been taught from 
our. infancy; and they have been moſt plainly taught 
in the world theſe many hundred years; ſo that the 
doctrines ſeem felf-evident, and ſo plain to us now, 
that there ſcems to have been no need of a particular 
revelation of ſuch things; eſpecially of inſiſting upon 


them ſo much. But it ſeems exceedingly different to 


us now, from what it would have done, if, we had 
lived in thoſe times when the reveiation was given, 
when the things were in great meaſure new, at 
leaſt as to that diſtinctneſs and expreſſiveneſs of their 
revelation. It is ſo now with ſome of thoſe that ſeem 
to us very plain points of what is now. called natural 
religion. If we had an idea of the ſtate the world 
was in then, when God gave the revelation, they 
would appear glorious. inſtructions, bringing great 
light into the world, and moſt worthy of God, We 
are ready to deſpiſe that which we are fo uſed to, and 
which is ſo common and old to us, and the world; 
as the children of Iſrael deſpiſed manna, 


40. It was not a thing allowed of under the Old 
Teſtament, nor approved of by the O'd "Teſtament 
ſaints, to hate perſonal enemies, to with ill to them, 
to with for revenge, or to pray for their hurt; except 
it was as prophets, and as ſpeaking in the name of 
the Lord. So that there is no inconſiſtence between 
the religion of the Old 'Veſlament and New, in this 
reſpect. The apoſtle Paul himſelf doth thus impre— 
cate vengeance on his enemies; 2 Tim. iv. 14. 
Alexander the copperſmith did me much evil ; the 
Lord reward him according to his works.” Re- 
venge, or a deſire of it, was forbidden by the. law of 
Moſes, Levit. xix. 18.; yea, thcre, the love of our ene- 
my is implicitly commanded.- For he that we are to 
love as ourſclves, is the tame that we are there for- 
bidden to avenge ourſelves upon; which is doubtleſs 
our enemy, or he that injures us. Doing good to 
enemies, is required by the law of Moſes; Exod. 


xxili. 45. If thou meet thine enemy's ox or his aſs 
: going 
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going aſtray, thou ſhalt ſurely bring it back to him 


again. If thou ſeeſt the aſs of him that hateth thee 
lying under his burden, and wouldſt forbear to help 
him, thou ſhalt ſurely help with him.” And this was 
agreeable to the ſenſe of the ſaints of thoſe times, as 
appears from Job xxxi. 29. If I rejoiced at the 
deſtruction of him that hated me, or lifted up my- 
ſelf when evil found him.” Prov. xxiv. 17. Re- 
joice not when thine enemy falleth, nor let thine 

eart be glad when he ſtumbleth,” And, xvii. 5. 
He that is glad at calamities, ſhall not go unpuniſh- 
ed.” We cannot think that thoſe imprecations we 
find in the Pſalms and Prophets, were out of their 
own hearts; for curſing is ſpoken of as a very dread- 
ful fin in the Old Teſtament ; and David, whom we 
hear, oftener than any other, praying for vengeance 
on his enemies, by the hiftory of his life, was a man 


of a ſpirit very remote from a ſpiteful, revengeful 


ſpirit. Yea, we have no ſuch inſtance in all the Old 
Teſtament; as appears by his behaviour when perſe- 
cuted by Saul; when he heard of his death; and up- 
on occaſion of the death of Iſhboſheth and Abner ; 
and Shimei's curſing him, &c. He himſelf in the 


Pſalms gives us an account of his wiſhing well to his 
enemies, and doing good to them, Pal. vii. 4. 
A. for them, and grieving at their calamities, 


ſal. xxxv. 13. 14. And when he prayed for thoſe 


dreadful curſes upon Ahitophel, he was eſpecially | 


far from a revengeful frame, as appears by his be- 


haviour when Shimei curſed him. And ſome of the f 


moſt terrible imprecations that we find in all the Old 
Teſtament, are in the New ſpoken of as prophetical, 
even thoſe in the 1ogth Pſalm; as in Acts i. 20. 


Jer. xii. 3.“ Pull them out like ſheep for the 


ſlaughter, and . them for the day of ſlaughter.“ 


When we find paſſages of this kind in the Pſalms or 

the Prophets, we are to look upon them as prophe- 

tical curſes. They curſe them in the name of the 

Lord, as Eliſha did the children that mocked him, or 

as Noah curſed Canaan. 19 have inſtances of = | 
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kind even in the apoſtles and the diſciples of the 
Lamb of God, as Paul curſes Alexander the copper- 
ſmith, 2 Tim. iv. 14.; and Peter ſays to Simon 
Magus, Thy money peri with thee.” Or elſe they 
with them ill, not as perſonal, but as public enemies 
to the church of God. Sometimes what they ſay is 
in the name of the church, ſee Jer. v. 34, 35-3 
Mat. i. 19. Then Joſeph her huſband, being a juſt 
man, and not willing to make her a public example, 
was minded to put her away privily.” This is a re- 
markable and eminent inſtance of a Chriſtian ſpirit ; 
and this verſe is an evidence, that that meekneſs, 
gentleneſs, 9 , and kindneſs to enemies which 
the goſpel preſcribes, were duties under the law, and 
before Chriſt came. 


41. I once told a boy of about thirteen years of 
age, that a piece of any matter, of two inches ſquare, 
was eight times ſo big as one of but one inch ſquare ; 
or that it might be cut into eight pieces, all of them 
as big as that of but one inch ſquare. He ſeemed 
at firſt not to think me in earneſt, and to ſuſpect that 
I only. meant to make a game of him. But when I 


had taken conſiderable pains to convince him that I 


was in earneſt, and that I knew what I ſaid to be 
true; he ſeemed to be aſtonithed at my poſitiveneſs 
and cricd out of the impoſſibility and abſurdity of it; 
and would argue, how was it poſſible for two inches 
ro be eight inches! and all that I could ſay, did not 
prevail upon him, to make him believe it. J ſuppoſe 
it ſeemed to him as great and evident a contradiction, 
that that which was but juſt twice ſo long, and twice 
ſo broad, and twice ſo thick, but juſt twice ſo big 
every way, ſhould yet be eight times ſo big; as that 
twice one ſhould make eight, or any other abſurdity 
whatſoever. And when afterwards ſhewed him the 
truth of it, by cutting out two cubes, one an inch, 
and another two inches ſquare ; and let him examine 
the meaſures, and fee that the meaſures were exact, 
and that there was no deceit; and cut the two _ 

| 0 cube 
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cube into eight equal parts, and he counted the parts 
over and over, and took the parts one by one and 
compared them with the one inch cube, and ſpent 
ſome time in counting and comparing; he ſeemed to 


be aſtoniſhed, as though there were ſome witchcraft 


in the caſe; and hardly to believe it after all. For 
he did not yet at all ſec the reaſen of it. I believe 
it was a much more difficult myſtery to him, than 
the Trinity ordinarily is, to men: and ſeemed to him 
more evidently to be a contradiction in it, than ever 
there did in any myſtery of religion to a Socinian or 
Deiſt. And why ſhould not we ſuppoſe, that there 
may be ſome things that are true, that = be as 
much above our underſtandings, and as difficult to 
them, as this truth was unto this boy? Doubtlefs 
there is a vaſtly greater difference between our un- 
derſtandings and God's, than between this boy's, and 
that of the greateſt philoſopher or mathematician. 


42. Though ſome may be ready to object againft 
the Chriſtian religion, that there ſeem to be innu- 
merable difficulties and inconſiſtencies attending it, 
which would appear to be inſolvable, but only as a 
multitude of heads have been employed for many 
ages, to find out ſolutions for them; innumerable at- 
tempts have been made, and multitudes have been' 
by ar. one after another, as inſufficient, for the 
ſake of others that have been thought leſs liable to 
objection; till at length ſuch ſolutions have been 
found out for many of them, as are in ſome meaſure 
plauſible. But there. is nothing, no hiſtory, nor 
{cheme of doctrine, nor ſet of principles whatever, 
however inconſiſtent, abſurd and confuſed, but what 
might be made to ſeem conſiſtent at this rate: no 


_ dithculties nor inconfiſtencies, but what ſomething 


plauſible might be found out to colour them over, 
and hide them, by ſo much ſearch and ſtudy, by a 
combination 'of ſuch multitudes, through ſo many 
ages. | | 
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To this I anſwer, That as there has been a long 
time to anſwer objections, ſo there has been a long 
time to ſtrengthen them. As there have been many 
ages to ſolve difficulties, ſo there have been as many 
to find out difficulties and inconſiſtencies. Falſehood 
in things that are in like manner complicated, as all 
that is contained in the whole compaſs of the ſcheme 
of the Chriſtian religion, mult needs be attended with 
numberleſs things that may diſcover it; more and 
more of which will appear by time. Beſides, there 
has been all this time to make diſhculties more plain, 
and bring out inconſiſtencics more to the light; and 
by thorough and exact conſideration to make them 
more manifeſt and apparent, by ſetting forth all things 
more exactly and minutely as they be. Time won- 
derſully brings truth to light, and wears off by de- 
trees falſe colourings and diſguiſes. The truth will 
ways have moſt advantage by time. Appearing in- 
conſiſtencies, being founded on truth, will grow 
plainer and plainer, and difhiculties more and more 
evident, Time will diſcover more circumſtances 
to ſtrengthen and confirm them, and ſo pretences of 
ſolution will appear more and more evidently abſurd 
and ridiculous. When there are contending parties 
that contend by argument and ſearch and inquiry, 
time greatly helps that party that has truth on its 
ſide, and weakens the contrary fide. It gradually 
wears away the ſandy foundation, and rots away the 
building that is not made of ſubſtantial materials. 
The Chriftian religion has evermore, in all ages, had 
its enemies, and that among learned men. Yea, it is 
obſervable, that there have commonly been ſome 
the moſt ſubtle of men to ſcan the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
and to diſcover the objections that ly againſt it, and 
have done it with a good will to overthrow it. 'Thus 
it was in Judea, in the infancy of the church. The 
Scribes and Phariſees, and the wiſe men among the 


Jews, employed all their wiſdom againſt it. Thus, 


in the firſt ages of the church, not many wiſe, not. 
many mighty, not many noble were called. But 


4", Chriſtianity 
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Chriſtianity had the wiſdom, learning and ſubtiſty 
of the world to oppoſe it. So, of latter ages, how 
many learned and ſubtle men have done their utmoſt 
againſt Chriſtianity? So that the length of time 
that there has- been for perſons to ſtrengthen their 
own fide in this controverſy, that is brought as an 
objection againſt Chriſtianity, is much more of an 
argument for it, than an objection againſt it. 


43. If there be a revelation that God makes to the 
world, it is moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe, and natural 
to expect, that he ſhould therein make known not 
only what manner of being he is, but alſo that he 
ſhould lead mankind to an underſtanding of his works 
of creation and providence ; that he ſhould give them 
ſame account how the world came into being, and 
alſo ſome account of his works of providence, that 
mankind may underſtand ſomething of God's ſcope 
and deſign in continuing the world in being for ſo 
many ages, and in that ſeries of events, great changes 
and revolutions, and many ſtrange things that are 
brought to'paſs in it, in the ſucceſſive ages of it; 
and that men may know ſomething of God's ſcheme 
of providence, and fo much of his ſcope and deſign, 
as to be able to ſee ſomething of the wiſdom and o- 
ther perfections of God in x courſe of things, and 
that Rr of ſome direction to them how to re- 
gulate themſelves, ſo as to concur with, and not to 
contradict the holy and wiſe ſcheme of the Governor 
of the world. | 

'Thefe things the Chriſtian revelation opens to us 
in ſuch a manner as might be expected. is only 


gives any tolerable account of the work of creation, 


and this reveals to us the ſcheme of providence, and 
what is God's particular main deſign in the whole 
ſeries of 3 a deſign worthy of himſelf; 
what great work that is, which is his main work, 
the main deſign of providenee, to which all events 
and revolutions of providence are ſubordinate : 'what 
is the thing that God 17 doing; what contrivance he 

Se. is 
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its 
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is accompliſhing z what God has done in order to it, 
from the beginning of the world in the ſeveral ages 
of. it. And we are ſhewn how theſe events all point 
to the main great work of Power, Wiſdom, and Grace, 
that is the fines of all. We have a particular ac- 
count how this greateſt work of all has actually been 
wrought in the fulneſs of time, as to thoſe great acts 
that are the main ground of it; how that was foretold 
in the ſeveral ages of the world. We have theſe 
prophecies (till extant in this revelation; and we have 
a hiſtory of the ſeries of events, down from the crea- 
tion of the world to that time, which were prepara- 
tory to it; and then, after that, of the great events of 
God's providence that were immediately conſequent 
on it, to eſtabliſh the firſt fruits of it in the world; 
with a prophecy of the main events yet to be ac- 
compliſhed in purſuance of the ſame great fcheme, 
and a deſcription of the end of the world; an account 
of the winding up of all things, and after what man- 
ner the ſcheme of God ſhall be finiſhed, and his great 
deſign and great work conſummated, and all things 
brought to their laſt end, and ſettled in their ultimate 
ſtate, to remain throughout eternity. | 
 'Theſe things are ſuch as are exceedingly agreeable 
to a moſt natural and rational ſuppoſition, in cafe 
God makes a revelation to mankind. ' But if the 
{criptures are not a revelation of God, then man, 
the principal creature God has made in this world, 
the only intelligent creature, to whom he has ſubject- 
ed this lower part of the creation, is left wholly and 
entirely in the dark about God's works both of crea- 
tion and providence, and has nothing whereby to 
judge what God's ſcheme is, in all the great changes 
he ſees come to paſs in the world, from one age to 
another; or what he aims at or intends to accompliſh. 
Avery thing lies in darkneſs and confuſion befgre him, 
without any poſſibility of his determining any thing, 
or to direct him what to think of God's works whic 
he beholds, or what affections he ſhould exerciſe to- 


wards the Supreme Goyernor, on occaſion of them; 
MY or 
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or how he ſhall, in the courſe of his practice, inform 
himſelf of God's ſcope; or admire and adore him, 
ſubmit to him, ſerve him, and praiſe him, as the 
Supreme Lord of the world, and Orderer of all 
things; or act towards the Governor of the world, 


as becomes a rational and intelligent ſubject of his 
kingdom, 


44. With reſpect to that objeCtion againſt the truth 
of the Chriſtian religion, that the apoſtles ſeem often 
to ſpeak of the coming of Chriſt to 1 as if 
they thought it near at hand; firſt, I will begin with 
the apoſtle Paul, or what he ſays that may have ſuch 
a look. And, 

(.) What he ſays in the firſt epiſtle to the Theſſa- 
lonians, which is reckoned to be the firſt of his epiſ- 
tles in the order of time; and particularly in the 
iv. chap. 15, 16, and 17. verſes; “ For this we ſa 
unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which 
are alive, and remain unto the coming of the Lord, 
ſhall not prevent them which are aſleep ; for the 
Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend from heaven with a ſhout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God; and the dead in Chriſt ſhall riſe firſt : then 
we which are alive and remain, ſhall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air: and fo ſhall we be ever with the Lord.” 
Now, from this place, ſome may be ready to ſay, 
that here the apoſtle plainly ſpeaks, as though he ex- 
pected this coming of Chriſt, while the bigger part 
of the Chriſtians that were then alive, ſhould be li- 
ving. He ſpeaks of thoſe that ſhould then be alive, 
4n the firſt perſon plural ; and of thoſe that ſhould be 
aſleep, in the third perſon plural. Whereas, if he 
expected that the day of judgment would be long af- 
ter they were all dead, then, it-would have been more 
natural for him to ſpeak of thoſe that ſhould then be 
aſleep, and ſhould come with Chriſt, in the firſt per- 
fon; becauſe he ſuppoſes that he, and all thoſe to 
whom he was ſpeaking, would be ſome of them: and 


to 
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to haye ſpoken of thoſe that ſhould be alive, in the 
third perſon z becauſe he ſuppoſed they would be 
thoſe, among whom, none of thoſe that then lived, 
ſhould be. Thus it would have been more natural 
for him to have ſaid, They which are alive, and re- 
main unto the coming of the Lord, ſhall not prevent 
us, who ſhall then be aſleep. And in the 17. verſe, 
“Then they which are alive, and remain, ſhall be 
caught up together with us.” 

To this, 1 ſay, 

1/7, That conſidering the ſcope of the apoſtle in 
theſe verſes, all that can be inferred from ſuch a 
manner of ſpeaking, is, that it might, for ought was 
then revealed, be while they lived. For the hope of 
the apoſtle was to comfort the Theſſalonians, con- 
cerning their friends that were already dead, with 
that conſideration, that they ſhould ſurely meet them 
again, if not before, yet at the day of the Lord's com- 
ing. Theſe were thoſe that were aſleep, of whom 
the apoſtle is eſpecially ſpeaking. "Theſe, it was cer- 
tain, were thoſe, of whom thoſe that the apoſtle is 
ſpeaking to, were not fome. And therefore, it was 
moſt proper and natural for the apoſtle to ſpeak of 
them in the third perſon; more proper than of thoſe 
that ſhould be alive; ſeeing it was uncertain but that 
they ſhould be of them: and the*apoſtle's drift leads 
him to make ſuch a ſuppoſition in his diſcourſe; be- 
cauſe he would ſpeak of the time when, at the far- 
theſt, they ſhould certainly again meet with their de- 
ceaſed friends. And if they did not meet them be- 
fore, then they would be ahve at that time. And it 
is but juſt to ſuppoſe, that it was only the uncertain- 
ty of the time, that was the ground of the apoſtle's 
uſing ſuch a manner of expreſſion; becauſe he, in 
this very context, ſpeaks of the time as altogether 
uncertain; as it follows, immediately in the beginning 
of the next chapter, But of the times and ſeaſons, 
brethren, ye have no need that I write unto you: 
for yourſelves know perfectly, that the day of the 
Lord ſo cometh as a thief in the night,” &c. The 

apoſtle, 
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apoſtle, by the expreſſion he uſes, probably had in 
his mind thoſe words of Chriſt in Acts i. 7. It 
is not for you to know the times and ſeaſons, which 
the Father hath put in his own power.” 

We have an inſtance of ſomething of a like nature 
with this, in the words of Joſeph to his brethren, 
Gen. I. 25.; God will ſurely viſit you, and ye ſhall 
carry up my bones from hence.” He does not ſay, 
God ſhall viſit your poſterity, and they ſhall carry up 
my bones from hence. Yet it — * argued, that 
Joſeph concluded that the 9 out of Egypt, 
would be in that generation. Their poſterity were 
the ſame Iſraelitiſh church: and very often, in the 
Old Teſtament, poſterity are ſpoken to, and of, in 
their anceſtors, as though they were themſelyes. 
Or here it may be obſerved, that though the Iſrael- 
itiſh church that ſhould be redeemed out of Lgy bo 
were as much one with Joſeph, as with any o his 
brethren, as it was Joſeph's poſterity as well as theirs, 
that were to be viſited, and — ht up from thence; 
yet he does not ſpeak in the ert perſon, God will 
ſurely viſit 47; but in the ſecond, God will ſurely 
viſit you becauſe it was certain that Joſeph who 
ſpoke, would not then be alive; for he was now na- 
bout to leave the world ; and the nature of Joſeph's 
diſcourſe made it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between 
him, and thoſe that ſhould be thus viſited ; becauſe 
he is leaving a precept to them reſpeCting himſelf, as 
one that would be then dead, viz. that they ſhould 
carry up his bones. So the nature and deſign of the 
apoſtle's diſcourſe to the "Theſſalonians, neceſſarily 
led him to diſtinguiſh between thoſe that ſhould be 
alive at Chriſt's coming, and the deccaſed relations 
of the Chriſtian Theſſalonians. He ſpeaks of them 
as already dead, and of their now living friends, then 
meeting them riſen from the dead. | | 

2d, That the apoſtle did not intend to be under- 
ſtood, as though it were certain that the coming of 
Chriſt was at hand, in any ſuch ſenſe that he would 
come while they were living; is evident, from * 

e 
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he himſelf ſays, ſpeaking of thoſe very words, and 
expreſsly 8 that he intended any ſuch thing; 
or that he ſuppoſed it to be certain, that the coming 
of Chriſt was at hand, in any ſuch ſenſe. See the 
beginning of the ſecond chapter of the ſecond epi- 
ſtle to the "Theſſalonians; where he very earneſtly 
warns them not to underſtand him in any ſuch ſenſe, 
1. 2. and 3. verſes; “ Now we beſeech you, bre- 
thren, by the coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and by 
our gathering together unto him, that ye be not ſoon 
ſhaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by ſpirit, nor 
by word, nor by lettcr, as from us, as that the day 
of Chriſt is at hand. Let no man deceive you by 
any means; for that day ſhall not come, except there 
come a falling away firſt, and that man of fin be re- 
vealed, the ſon of perdition,” &c. 

Now, it is evident, that the apoſtle does not thus 
write to them the ſecond time, endeavouring to re- 
tract any thing he had written before; becauſe he 
had waited long, and found by trial, that he was 
like to be diſappointed z but it muſt be becauſe he 
really did not intend ſo at firſt ; for it is evident, that 
this epiſtle was written ſoon after the other, while 
the ſame fellow-labourers were with him. Both the 
epiſtles are begun in the ſame manner; © Paul, and 
Silvanus, and Timotheus, to the church of the Theſſa- 
lonians, in God our Father, and the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 
Grace unto you, and peace from God our Father, and 
the Lord Jede Chriſt.” And both have been fuppoted 
to be written, while the apoſtle abode in the fame 
city of Athens, as appears by the pollſcripts. And 
if we well obſerve the contents of this and the fore- 
going epiſtle, the principal occaſion of the apoſtle's 
writing the ſecond epiſtle fo ſoon after the other, 
ſeems. to have been an information that the apoſtle 
had received, that his former epiſtle had been nuſun- 
deritood in this particular: and being much concern- 
ed about it, and fearing the ill conſequences oi ſuch 
a miſunderſtanding, he writes in haſte about it, to 
guard them from the miſchief of ſuch a miſtake, and 

to, 
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to eſtabliſh them in it, that it is uncertain, when the 
Lord will come, as he had told them before in his o- 
ther epiſtle, in the beginning of the fifth chapter, 
And he argues the great uncertainty there was, whe- 
ther it would be in that age or not, from what the 
Holy Ghoſt had revealed about the coming of Anti- 
chriſt. 

That this apoſtle did not expect Chriſt's coming 
in that generation, may be argued from his ſpeak- 
ing as though he Exe" thr that thoſe that were then 
alive, would riſe from the dead at Chriſt's ſecond 
coming, as in 1 Cor. vi. 14. And God hath both 
raiſed up the Lord, and will alſo raiſe up us by his 
own power.” And, 2 Cor. iv. 14.“ Knowing that 
he which raiſed up the Lord Jeſus, ſhall raiſe up us 
alſo by Jeſus, and ſhall preſent us with you.” 

From what the apoſtle ſays in this ſecond chapter 

of the ſecond epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, there ap- 

ears a neceſlity, that thoſe paſſages in any other of 
lis epiſtles, that look as though he expected that 
Chriſt would come in that age, ſhould be underſtood 
in ſome other ſenſe ; and that the apoſtle really did 
not mean ſo, as his words on a curſory view would 
lead us to ſuppoſe. For here the poſtle is very ex- 
preſs, and ſull and earneſt in it, that he would by no 
means be ſo underſtood, in a paſſage in one of his 
epiſtles that had been ſo miſunderſtood, and that looks 
moſt of all that way. And he does not ſay ſo now 
in this epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, becauſe he alter- 
ed his mind ſince he wrote his other-epiſtles to other 
churches : for thoſe epiſtles that he wrote to the 
Theſſalonians, were the firſt epiſtles that he wrote. 
(See the evidence of this in Roberts's key of the Bi- 
ble). It is a farther evidence, that thoſe paſſages in 
other epiſtles. muſt be underſtood in ſome other ſenſe, 
that there are paſſages in this very epiſtle, particular. 
ly in the firſt chapter, that we thould be ready to 
think had ſuch a look, were it not that the apoſtle 
himſelf, immediately in "the ſecond-chapter, denies 
any ſuch meaning. | * 
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In this ſenſe we muſt underſtand thoſe paſſages, 
in which it is ſpoken of as a duty of Chriſtians, to 
look and wait for the coming of the Lord Jeſus ; as, 
Titus ii. 13. 1 Cor. i. 7.; Philip. iii. 20. This 
implies no more, than that they, in thoſe days, 
ſhould expect, in God's time, to ſee that day; and 
that they knew not when it would come; and that 
they ſhould earneſtly deſire it, and be patient while 
it was delayed; and ſtill look for it, and depend up- 
on it, though it was delayed. 

There is a neceſſity of underſtanding, in like man- 
ner, the following paſſages, which were all written 


after this in the ſecond to the Theſſalonians, Rom. 


xiii. 11. 12. And that knowing the time, that 
now it is high time to awake out of ſleep ; for now 
is our ſalvation nearer than when we believed. The 
night is far ſpent ; the day is at hand. Let us there- 
fore caſt off the works of darkneſs, and let us put 
on the armour of light.” We cannot underſtand 
this as though the apoſtle concluded, the day of judg- 
ment would come while they lived ; becauſe he had 
before explained himſelf otherwiſe : but only, that 
the day of Chriſt's kingdom, which is the day of the 
ſalvation of the church of Chriſt, was at hand : that 
which the Holy Ghoſt had before intended by the 
kingdom of heaven; which, indeed, in ſome things 
that the Holy Ghoſt meant by it, was near at hand. 
Therefore, the Holy Ghoſt directed the apoſtle to 
uſe ſuch words. And ſo, Philip. iv. 5.“ Let your 
moderation be known to all men: the Lord is at 
hand.” And Heb. x. 25. Exhorting one another, 


and ſo much the more as ye ſee the day approaching,” 


Chriſt's coming was indeed at hand in many reſpects 
and in ſuch reſpects as might well have alF that influ- 
ence upon thoſe that the apoſtle wrote to, that he in- 
tended. There was that which was called Chriſt's 
coming, that ſhould be in that generation : and the 
coming of Chriſt at the overthrow of the heathen 
empire, might well be ſaid to be at hand ; and Chriſt's 
laſt coming to judgment, might well, conſidering all 

| things, 


* 
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things, be ſaid to be at hand, as the apoſtle Peter 
obſerves, though there (Mould be thouſands of years 
between. The apoſtle Paul ſpeaks of ages to come, 
Eph. ii. 7. That it was not to be till many genera- 
tions were paſt : yet it was at hand, in a ſenſe that 
is agreeable to the common language of the Holy 
Spirit. So, Chriſt's firſt coming was ſpoken of as very 
nigh at hand, of old. Hagg. ii. 6. 7. For thus 
ſaith the Lord of hoſts, Yet once, it is a little while, 
and I will ſhake the heavens, and the earth, and the 
ſea, and the dry land, and I will ſhake all nations 
and the deſire of all nations ſhall come; and I will 
fill this houſe with glory, ſaith the Lord of hoſts :” 
though it was then above 500 years to it. And when 
it was about 400 years, it is ſaid, Mal. iii. 1. The 
Lord whom ye ſeek, ſhall ſuddenly come to his 
temple z even the meſſenger of the covenant, whom 
Jelight in.” And when it was about 700 years 
to the goſpel day, it is ſaid to be but a very little 
while. Iſai. xxix. 17, 18. © Is it not yet a very lit- 
tle while, and Lebanon ſhall become a fruitful field, 
and the fruitful field ſhall be eſteemed as a foreſt ? 
And in that day ſhall the deaf hear the words of the 
book, and the eyes of the blind ſhall ſee out of ob- 
ſcurity, and out of darkneſs.” 80 God repreſents, 
as though he would very quickly perform all the 
things propheſied of by the prophet Jeremiah, though 
ſome 41 them were not to be fulfilled in many ages; 
Jer. i. 10, 11, 12. So the time is ſaid to be at hand, 
for the accompliſhment of all the prophecies of the 
book of Revelation, and Chriſt's laſt coming at the 
concluſion of them; Rev. i. 3. and xxii. 7, 10, 12, 
20. ; though the book evidently contains a ſeries of 
events of many ages. 
So then, when the apoſtle Peter ſays, with reſpect 
to Chriſt's laſt coming, and its being ſaid to be at 
hand, that a thouſand years in God's ſight are but as 
one day, it is no new conceit of his own, to ſave 
their own reputations; but God's language that he had 
uſed of old, juſtifies him in ſo ſaying. And the ex- 
E preſſion 
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. 
1 preſſion that the apoſtles uſed about the approach of 
Li Chriſt's coming, did not tend to 'the diſappointment 


of God's people. For Chriſt's coming to reward 
"8 them at death was at hand, when they ſhould have 
| ſuch a comfortable and full proſpect of their com- 
| plete reward at Chriſt's laſt coming; fo that they 
| hall as it were antieipate it, and will as it were have 
7 a poſſeſſion of it, and then it will appear very nigh 
| at hand to them. Though the time appears long to 
as in our dim-ſighted ſtate, yet it will appear as no- 
thing to them. 'The ſecond coming of Chriſt was ſo 
nigh at hand, that the church of God might well 
| take all that comfort from what was really to be under- 
N ſtood by thoſe. expreſhons, that they would be read 

} to take from them; as the firſt coming of Chriſt 
F was very often ſpoken of for the comfort of the ſaints 
of the Old Teſtament, under great afflictions, though 
P they never were like to ſce it in this lifetime. 80 
0 in the caſe of Zerubabel, and Joſhua, and Daniel. 
1 As to that text of the apoſtle in 1 Cor. x. 11.“ And 
IJ they are written for our admonition,.upon whom the 
ends of the world are come *;” the connection of 
theſe words with the context, and the driſt of the 
| apoſtle m mentioning the ends of the world being 

| come upon them, docs not at all require their being 

| underſtood in any other ſenſe. For his drift is only 

this, that theſe things that had happened to the chil» 


5 dren of Iſrael in the wilderneſs, happen d to them 
1 for enſamples, and were written for our ſakes, though 
3} they happened ſo long ago, or though we live ſo long 
11 aſter them, and, with reſpect to them, in the ends of 
| , the world, or in the latter part of the world's dura- 


tion; in theſe days that then, and long after that 
19 time, uſed to be called the latter days. | 

iy As to what is ſaid that may ſeem to look as though 
the apoſtles ſoon expected the laſt coming of Chriſt, 
28 


44 Hou the time ſrom the firſt comirg of Chriſt, to the conflagra« 
| tion, is well called the end of the world; fee Hiſtory of the Redemp- 
4 tion, page 220, Kc. | 
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as particularly in 1 Pet. iv. 7.“ The end of all things 
is at hand ;“ which is an expreſſion that ſeems to 
have as much of ſuch a look, as any in all the apo- 
{tles writings : yet how did this ſame apoſtle explain 
this propinquity, 2 Pet. iii. 7, 8.“ But the heavens 
and the earth which are now, by the ſame word are 
kept in ſtore, reſerved unto fire, againſt the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly men. But, be- 
loved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thouſand years, and a thou- 
ſand years as one day.” And it is to be conſidered, 
that the apoſtle Peter was under no temptation to 
change his voice in this matter, from any experience 
of the event's failing as yet. He had not lived long 
enough as yet, to prove, but that Chriſt's words, 
whence any m=m ſuppoſe they might expect Chriſt's 
ſecond coming before that generation paſſed away, 
and before ſome that were then preſent ſhould taſte 
of death, might be fulfilled in that ſenſe. 

That there was no ſuch notion prevailing among 
the diſciples or apoſtles, that Chriſt ſhould come 
while moſt of them lived, is manifeſt from this, that 
when the diſciples miſtook the deſign of Chriſt's 
words, when he ſaid concerning John, John xxi. 22. 
« If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee ?” and from thence, for a while, entertained a 
notion, that that diſciple was not to die till Chrift 
came; it ſeems to be {ſpoken of, ver. 23, as though 
they, even while under this miſtake, looked upon it 
as though it was the diſtinguiſhing privilege of that 

. reit were to expect. 
And it is evident, that John himſelf concluded no 
ſuch thing, as that Chriſt ſhould come in his lifetime; 
becauſe he ſpeaks of that notion of the other diſciples 
about him, as ill-founded. 
It is a further argument, that, when the apoſtles 
uſed ſuch kind of language, as that“ the Lord is at 
hand,” 8c. they did not uſe it in any ſuch ſenſe, as 
that it ſhould be in that age or the next; that the a- 
poſtle John, who was accuſtomed to their language, 
| E 2 : 
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vince any one, that John could not ſuppoſe that his 


11 
and knew how they uſed it, being one of them, uſes 


it {till when he was very old, and all the other apo- 
les were dead; and, even after he had 2 
of many great events, which plainly were to have 
their accompliſhment in many ſucceſhve ages, in the 
Revelation. 
He uſes it in the beginning of the book, when he 
is about to give an account of his prophetical viſions, 
Rev. iii. 11. “ Behold I come quickly.” And he 
uſes it repeatedly at the end of the book, after he had 
given an account of thoſe future events, in the laſt 
chapter, ver. 7. Behold I come quickly ;” ver. 12. 
© Behold I come quickly” and ver. 20.“ He that 
teſtifieth theſe things, ſaith, Surely I come quickly.“ 
'Che xvii. chap. of this book alone, is ſuſſicient to con - 


prophecies could be fulfilled, but in ſeveral ſucceſſive 
ages. 44 | | 
11 is an argument, that ſuch a nearneſs of Chriſt's 
laſt coming, was not a doctrine that the apoſtles ſo 
much inſiſted upon, as ſuch an interpretation of 
theſe texts ſuppoſes z that the church prevailed ſtill, 
when they ſaw that there was not ſuch an accom» 
pliſhment, or ſaw that Chriſt did not come. Such 
a diſappointment would haye been a dreadful blow 
to Chriſtianity, if this had been the univerſal expec- 
tation of Chriſtians, and it had been raiſed by the a- 
bundant promiſes of Chriſt and his apoſtles. 'They 
probably, upon it, would have exceedingly loſt ground, 
and ſhrunk away. But the fact was very much 
Contrary. ; 1 ) 
What Chriſt ſays to his diſciples, Luke xvii. 22. 
is a confirmation that Chriſt's ſecond coming would 
de long delayed. And he ſaid unto the diſciples, 
The days ſhall come when ye ſhall deſire to ſee one of 
the days of the Son of man, and ye ſhall not ſee it.” 
By the days of the Son of man, is meant the days of 
Chriſt's perſonal appearance in this lower world ; 
erhaps including both his firſt and ſecond appearingz 
ut with a ſpecial reference to his ſecond appearing, 
. | as 
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as is manifeſt from the context; ſee from the 20th 
yerſe to the end, eſpecially ver. 26. It further ap- 
pears, by what is ſaid in the former part of the next 
chapter, which is a continuation of the ſame diſcourſe, 
and ſtill with reference to the ſame things, viz. his 
coming, eſpecially by ver. 1. 7. 8. | 


Having particularly conſidered the ſayings of the 
apoſtles, that have an appearance as though they ex- 
pected Chriſt's laſt coming in their day; I would 
now conſider the ſayings of Chriſt, which have ſuch 
an aſpect; and, to clear this matter, the following 
things may be obſerved :* | LG 
1, Chriſt often ſpeaks of his laſt coming, as that 
which would be long delayed; Matt. xxv. 5.“ While 
the bridegroom tarrred, they all ſlumbered and ſlept.” 
Luke xx. 9. A certain man 'planted a vineyard ;” 
ver. 19.“ After a long time, the Lord of thoſe ſervants: 
eometh and reckoneth with them,” Matt. xxiv. 48.- 
« My Lord delayeth his coming.” 80 Luke xvii. 22. 
24, It is evident, that when Chriſt ſpeaks of his com- 
ing; of his being revealed; of his coming in his 
kingdom, or his kingdom's coming; he has reſpect 
to his appearing in ole great works of his power, 
Juſtice and Grace, which ſhould be in the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, and other extraordinary providences- 
which ſhould attend it. So, in Luke xvii. 2. to the 
end, with chap. xviii. 1. —8. Chriſt ſpeaks of e 
kingdom of God 's' coming ; of the coming of. the duys of 
the Sin ef man ; of the Sin of man's being revealed: and 
of the en of man's coming. But yet, it is evident he 
has reſpect᷑ to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem; by chap. 
vii. 37. 3: And they anſwered and ſaid unto him, 
Where; Lord and he ſaid unto them, Whereſoever 
the body is; thither will the eagles be gathered toge- 
ther.“ See alſo chap: xix. 13; 14; 15. So, when the” 
diſciples-had-been:obſerving the magnificence of the” 
temple, and Chriſt had faid to them, 4“ Verily I ſay 
unto you, There ſhalt not be left one-ſtone upon ano- 
ther, that: ſhall not be - thrown . down ;” having re- 
Ws E 3; , ſpect; 
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ſpect to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem; the diſciples 
aſked him when theſe things ſhould be? and what 
{hould be the ſigns of his coming, and of the end of the 
world? By Chriſt's coming, they have plainly a re- 
ſpect to that time of the deſtruction of the temple, 
which Chriſt had ſpoken of; and therefore, their que- 
ition is thus expreſſed by St Mark, chap. xiii. 3, 4. 
„Tell us when ſhall theſe things be, and what thall 
be the ſign when all theſe things ſhall be fulfilled ?” 
And in like manner by St Luke, chap. xxi. 7. z and 
Chriſt has many things in his anſwer agreeable to 
this ſenſe of his queſtion. In his anſwer, he proceeds 
to ſpeak of his coming, and of the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem, both m one. He warns them to beware of 
others that ſhould come in lus ſtead, Matt. xxiv. 4, 56. 
Ihen he proceeds to tell them what will precede the 
end, i. e. the end of the world, which the diſciples 
inquired aſter, and tells them what ſhall be ſigns of 
its approach; Matt. xxiv. 6.--16. And then ſpeaks 
of the deſolation of Jeruſalem, and of the land, as 
that end, and that coming of his, which they inquir-- 
ed after; Matt. xxiv. 15.— 21. 28. ; and more plain- 
ly, Luke xxi. 20.—24. 

34, It is manifeſt, that the event to which Chriſt 
ſometimes has refpe&t, by his coming, by his com- 
ing in his kingdom, by the end of the world, &c.. 
he did not-ſuppoſe would be at the time of the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem. He ſpeaks of that event as 
attended with the general judgement, and all nations 
being gathered before his judgement-ſeat, to receive- 
an eternal ſentence, Matt. xxv. latter part ; and that 
this judgement ſhall be attended with the general re- 
ſurrection of the dead, John v. 21, 22, 25.— 39. : and 
that after this reſurreckion, and at the end of this: 
world, the ſaints ſhall neither marry nor be given in 
marriage, but mall be as the angels of Ged in hea- 
ven, Matt. xxii. 30. ; eſpecially Luke xx. 34, 35» 36. 
And that, at this laſt coming and the end of the- 
world, all the wicked, of all nations, ſhall be eaſt 
zuto a furnace of fire, into everlaſting fire, Matt. viii. 
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9,—42. z chap. xxv. 40. 46. And the righteous 
Heat then be as wheat gathered into God's barn ; 
ſhall enter into the kingdom prepared for them be- 
fore the foundation of tie world; ſhall be received 
to Chriſt, to live with him where he is, in his Fa- 
ther's houſe in heaven ; and ſhall ſhine forth as the 
ſun in the kingdom of their father, in the poſſeſhon 
of immortal lite, Matt, xiii. 30. 39. 43-3 chap. xxv. 
34. 46. ; John xiv. 1,—3. ; chap. xvii. 24. 

But it is evident, that when Chriſt ſpake of the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, he did not expect that theſe 
things would be accompliſhed at that time. For he 
ſpeaks of that deſtruQtion that ſhould: be of his ene- 
mies, as not of all nations, or the whole wicked 
world, but as principally confined to Judeaz and 
therefore directs his people that are in Judea, when 
they ſhall ſee ſigns of. its approaching deſolation, to 
flee out of Judea to the mountains; and warns o- 
thers, in other countries, not to go into it, Luke 
xxi. 20, —22.; Matt. xxiv. 15, — 17. Mark xiii. 
14, 15. He ſpeaks of the great diſadvantages they 
ſhould be under, who ſhould be with child, or give 
ſuck; and directs them to pray that their flight may 
not be in the winter, nor on Sabbath day, . Matt, 
' AXiv. 19, 20.3 Mark xiii. 17, 18. 3; Luke xxi. 23. 
But, how do thoſe things agree to the time when 
they ſhould be as the angels of God in heaven? 
ſhould be received with Chriſt to heaven, and there 
ſhine forth as the ſun? He ſpeaks of this deſtruc- 
tion, as being by war, by the fword of men, and by 
the Roman armies, Luke xxi. 23, 24. There ſhall 
be great diſtreſs in the land, and wrath upon this 
people; and they ſhall fall by the edge of the ſword, 
and ſhall be led away captive-into all nations.” Matt. 
xxiv. 28. Whereloever the carcaſe is, there will 
the eagles be gathered together.“ 80 Luke xvii. 37.3 
Matt. xxii. 7. But when the king heard. thereof, 
he was wroth, and ſent forth his armies and deſt 
ed thoſe murderers, and burnt. up their city.“ 


Aix. 43, 44+ For the days ſhall come upon woo 
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that thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and 
compaſs thee round, and keep thee in on every ſide, 
and ſhall lay thee even with the ground, and thy chil- 
dren within thee, and they ſhall not leave in thee 
one ſtone upon another.” It.is ſaid, Luke xxi. 24. 
That after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the Jews 
* ſhould be led away captive into all nations, and 

Jeruſalem ſhould be trodden down of the Gentiles.” 
By this it appears, that Chrift had no thought that 
then the world ſhould be deſtroyed, all mankind diſ- 
poſed in their eternal ſtate, the righteous in heaven, 
and the wicked all caſt into a furnace of fire. 

_ Chriſt ſuppoſes, that the nations ſhould remain 
after the delfructien of Jeruſalem, and that the king- 
dom of God ſhould be taken from them, and given to 
another nation; Matt, xxi. 41, — 43. They ſay un- 
to him, he will miſerably deſtroy thoſe wieked men, 
and will let out his vineyard unto other huſbandmen, 
which ſhall render him the fruits in their ſeaſons. 
Therefore, I ſay unto you, The kingdom of God ſhall 
be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof.” Luke xx. 15, 16. What, 
therefore, ſhall the Lord of that vineyard do unto 
them? He ſhall come and deſtroy thoſe huſbandmen, 
and ſhall give his vineyard to others.” And it ap- 
pears, by the parable of the marriage ſupper, that the 
goſpel ſhould be 82 to the Gentiles, and be 
gloriouſly ſucceſsful among them, aſter Jeruſalem's 
deſtruction: Matt. xxii. 7, — 10. But when the 
king heard thereof, he was wroth, and he ſent forth: 
his armies and deſtroyed thoſe murderers, and burnt 
up their city. Then ſaith he to his ſervants, The 
wedding is ready, but. they that were bidden were 
not worthy. Go ye, therefore, into the highways, 
and, as many as ye. find, bid to the marriage. 80 


thaſe ſervants went out into the highways, and ga- 


thered together as many as they found, both good. 
and bad, and the wedding was furniſhed with gueſts.” 

From theſe things, it follows, SITE | 
 4th,, That when Chriſt ſpeaks of his coming, his 
coming in his kingdom, &c. as being in that gene- 
ration, 
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ration, and before ſome that were then alive ſhould 
taſte of death, there is no need of underſtanding him 
of his coming to the laſt judgement; but he may 
well be underſtood of his coming at the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, which, as has been ſhewn, he calls by 
theſe names, and which he alſo diſtinguiſhes from 
his coming to the laſt judgement, and the conſum- 
mation of all things. 1 | 

5th, It is evident, that he did not ſuppoſe that his 
coming to the laſt judgement, and the conſummation 
of all things, would be till a long time after the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem. The calling of the Gentiles, 
inſtead of the Jews, is ſpoken of as what ſhould be 
principally after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; Matt, 
xxi. 41. 43-3 Luke xx. 15, 16.; Matt. xxii. 7,—10, 
But this, Chriſt himfelt ſpeaks of as a gradual work, 
in the parables of the grain of muſtard ſeed, and of 
the leaven hid in three meaſures of meal; Matt. 
xiii. 31,—33-3 Luke xiii. 19,21. ; Mark iv. 26.— 
32. And it is very maniteſt, that Chriſt did not 
ſuppoſe that he ſhould come to the conſummation of 
all things, till long after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
by Luke xxi. 24. ; where it is ſaid of the Jews, after 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, that they ſhould be led 
away captive into all nations, and Jeruſalem ſhould 
be trodden down of the Gentiles, till the times of the 
Gentiles ſhould be fulfilled. 

It is conſiderably manifeſt, that Chriſt, in theſe 
words, as in ſome other things he ſays in the fame 
diſcourſe, has his reſpect to what is ſaid in the laſt 
chapter of Daniel. In the great tribulation he ſpeaks 
of, Matt. xxiv. 21, 22. he manifeſtly in his eye 
what is ſaid in Dan. xii. 1. And in a6; he ſays 
here of the times of the Gentiles, he has reſpe& to 
the times ſpoken of, Dan. xii. 6, 7.; as will appear, 
by comparing and obſerving the agreement. But 
theſe times are there. ſpoken of as very long. 


45. That book which gives us a particular account 
of the world's being overthrown by a flood of water, 
(whick 
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(which great event is ſo evident, from ſo many things 
in the preſent ſtate of the earth, and ſo confirmed by 
many Fern of hiſtory and tradition in the heathen 
world), and that alſo gives a very particular account 
of the preſervation of ſome of mankind through that 
flood, and of the repeopling of the world fince, and 
of the origin of nations; how the nations of the 
world were ſpread abroad; by whom the ſeveral 
quarters of the world were repeopled ; who the great 
heads and firſt founders of nations were ; . truth 
of which accounts are ſo abundantly confirmed by 
what is gathered up of heathen hiſtories, traditions, 
fables, names, monuments, &c.): That book, that 
gives a rational and particular account, who made the 
world, and how it was made, and of the firſt for ma- 


tion of mankind, (agreeable to reaſon and the moſt 


ancient traditions which were abroad among the na- 
tions); and which gives a rational and particular ac- 
count how mankind came to be ſo corrupt and miſe- 


rable as we ſee they are; and gives us the hiſtory of 


mankind down from the beginning, to the times 
well within the reach of human hiſtories : 'The book 
that deſcribes in prophecy the ſtate of the world of 
mankind, in its greateſt empires, events, and ſucceſ- 
five revolutions, as Daniel's prophecies of the four 

monarchies, not only in general events, but many 
particular events that have a moſt exact accompliſh» 
ment, (See Prideaux's application of them, or hiſtory): 
The book that foretold the vaſt religious revolution 
that has been brought to paſs in the world, in the o- 
verthrow of idolatry, and bringing the chief part of 
the world to the worſhip of one God: The book that 


gives an account, and a reaſon, for that great and uni- 


verſa] cuſtom of ſacrificing, that had obtained through 
all ages and all nations, -which the world, without 
this book, was wholly ignorant of; is moſt likely to 
give us a tight account of the recovery and reſtora- 


tion of mankind to the favour of God, after the com- 


miſſion of fin. It is alſo molt likely to give us a right 


account of the end of the world; and the c_ 
| that 
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that it gives of the end of the world, viz. that it ſhall 


periſh fnally by fire, is exceedingly agreeable to rea- 
fon. Philolophy would give us great reaſon to ſup- 
oſe ſo, if the ſcriptures had ſaid nothing about it. 
hiloſophy tells us, that the motions of the ſeveral 
parts of the viſible world muſt, in a great length of 
time, gradually ceaſe ; and that, if they ceaſe, the 
ſeveral parts will all run together into a common 
heap. But, if they do ſo, the world mult neceſſarily 
be involved in a great conflagration. For I ſuppoſe; 
that ninety-nine parts in an hundred of the viſible 
world, are the moſt fierce liquid fire, _ | 


- 46. When the appointed time, that Jeſus, the 
Meſſiah, the great King, and Prieſt, and Prophet of 
Ifrael, was to come, God, by a remarkable hand of 
providence, brought to nothing the office of a king, 
a prophet, and a prieſt, among the Jews. After the 
captivity, the Jews, in their civil power, were never 
wholly independent. For a while, confiderable power 
was in the hands of governors, of the houſe of David. 
Afterwards, the kingly power was taken from the 
houſe of David, and was aſſumed by the prieſts. - Af- 
ter this, Herod, who was but halt a Jew, aſcended 
the throne. He was not, by his deſcent, of the ſtock 
of Iſrael, though ha was of the Jewiſh religion, as his 
father and grandfather had been. Soon after his death, 
Judea became a Roman province, and was ſubject to 
a Roman governor; as it was when Chriſt died, 
Soon after this, the Jewiſh ſtate was deſtroyed, and 
all manner of civil power was taken from them, ; 
So, as to the prophetical office: It ceaſed with the 
- prophet Malachi, or at leaſt with Simon the Juſt ; and 
never revived otherwiſe, than either in Chriſt, or thoſe 
that were his forerunners or followers. | 
So, the prieſtly office: The high-prieſthood, which 
uſed, according to the law of Moſes, to be hereditary, 
became ſubject to the diſpoſal, either of the Romans, 
or the ruling princes. The Jewiſh church, which, 
for a great many ages, ſaw but one high- prieſt depoſed, 
| had 
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had a new head almoſt every.year. They were de- 
prived of their office : others, who bought it, were 
ut in their room : and even they who kept it longeſt, 
had ſo little power, that they could not ſuppreſs the 
diſorders of robbers and zealots. The competitors 
for the prieſthood, at length came to quarrelling, 
ſword in hand. The temple at laſt was burnt down 
to the ground, the ſacrifices aboliſhed, and the high- 
prieſthood extinct. < 

So Chriſt, being the great ſacrifice and the ſub- 
ſtance and end of all their ceremonies, God, by de- 
grees, in his providence, brought thoſe ſacrifices and 
all thoſe ceremonies to nothing : firſt, by rendering 
them in a great meaſure incapable of upholding them, 
by their diſperſion after the Babyloniſh captivity ; 
and, nextly, by incapacitating them more and more, 
by the power of the Heathens over them, eſpecially 
when they. became a Roman province in Chriſt's 
time ; and laſtly, by utterly aboliſhing all, in the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem. 

After this, God made it impoſlible, that ever the 

civil power of the houſe of David, or the prieſthood 
of Aaron, or the ceremonial worſhip, ſhould be re- 
ſtored, by blotting out among them the memory and 
diſtinction of their tribes and families, and, in an ex- 
traordinary manner, confounding their attempts for 
rebuilding the temple. 'The zealots at length broke 
into the holy place, and drove out all the families 
from which the high-prieſts were uſually taken, and 
ſet up one Phanus, a ſtupid, ignorant fellow. Theſe 
zealots, before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, made 
the temple a mere ſlaughter-houſe, and receptacle of 
robbers. See Baſnage's hiſtory of the Jews, book I. 
chapter iii. iv. v. and vi. ; where ſee the moſt horrid 
corruptions and vices of, the high-prieſts, before Je- 
ruſalem's deſtruction. 
If Chriſt therefore be not the Meſſiah, what be- 
comes of that prophecy and promiſe, ſo ſolemnly made, 
and ſo extraordinarily-confirmed, in Jer. xxxiii. 14. to 
the end? 


47. One 
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47; One main prejudice againſt the reality of what 
the ſcripture foretells concerning the reſurrection, 
the day of judgment, and the conflragration, is, that 
it is beſide what has been the ſettled courſe of 'things 
for a great white. But there is no force in this. For 


the ſame reaſon, the people of the old world Would. 


not believe that there would be an uniyerſal deluge; 
of which however there are att manner of evidences. 
If the Greeks and Romans before Chriſt, had been 
told of the great revolution effected by the overthrow 
of their whole religious ſtate, and ſetting up one fo 
different, they would not have believed it. If any, 
ten years ago, had foretold ſuch a change in the re- 
ligious ſtate in New England, as hath lately taken 
place “; it is ſo extraordinary, ſo much beſide the 
ſettled courſe of things within the memory of all 
living, and in many things ſo diverſe from all that 
was ever heard of, that it would have been perhaps 
as difficult to believe it, as to believe the great events 
foretold to accompany the end of the world. Fs 


48. That Jeſus truly had the power of prophecy, 
appears by the following facts. 

(1.) He foretold his death, and the circumſtances of 
it. This he did very particularly, and at ſeveral 
times; Matt. xvi. 21.3 ix. 15.3 John x. 11, 15, 17.5 
xii. 23,—35 . Matt. xii. 40., and Luke ix. 31. Matt. 
Xx. 283 Kxvi. 2, 12, 18, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 36,—46. ; 
with parallel places in the other Evangeliſts. Luke 
v. 343 ix. 22. and 44-3 Xiit. Iy—09+3 xvii. 25.$ 
XX. 13, 14, 15. ; with parallel places in Matthew and 
Mark. The whole of the xiii. xiv. xv. xvi. xvii. 
chapters of John. The manner of his death is fore- 
told in John iii. 14. 15.3 vi. 51,—56.; viii. 28.3 
xii. 7. and 32. He told his diſciples, that he muſt 


go unto Jeruſalem, and there ſuffer many things of 


the elders and chief prieſts and ſcribes, and be kill- 


ed; Mark x. 33, 34. 3 Matt. xx. 18, 19. He fore- 
told more particularly, the manner-of their proceed- 
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ing againſt him, That the chief priefts and ſcribes ſhould 
condemn him to deaths but that they ſhould not put him to 
death, but deliver him to the Gentiles, to mock and ſcourge 
and crucify him, Luke xxi. 31, 32, 33- He foretold 
likewiſe the manner how this ſhould be brought a- 
bout, Matt. xx. 18. That he ſhould be betrayed 
into the hands of men:“ and Matt. xyii. 22, 23. 
*The Son of man ſhall be betrayed into the hands 
of men, and they ſhall kill him.” And he did-parti- 
cularly point out, beforehand, the man that was to 
betray him; Matt. xxvi. 23, 25; John vi. 40. ; xii. 
18,—33. He foretold that his diſciples ſhould for- 
ſake him; Matt. xxvi. 31-3 John xvi. 32. All of 


you ſhall be offended becauſe of me this night; for 
it is written, I will ſmite the ſhepherd, and the ſheep 


thall be ſcattered.” Chriſt, long beforehand, fore- 


told the time when, and place where, he ſhould ſuffer 


and die; Luke xiii. 32, 33- And when Peter de- 


clared his confident reſolution to adhere to him, he 


foretold that he ſhould deny him, with very particular 
circumſtances of the time and manner of it; Matt. 
xxvi. 34, 35-3 Mark xiv. 29, 30, 31.3 John xii. 38. 
(2.) He 1 foretold his reſurrection, with 
the circumſtances of it. That he ſhould rife again 
the third day, Matt. xvi. 21. xvii. 23.; Luke ix. 22. 
XVHi. 33. That if they deſtroyed that temple, in 
three days he would build it up again; John ii. 19. 
4 That as Jonah was three days and three nights in 
the whale's belly, ſo ſhall the Son of man be three 
days and three nights in the, heart of the earth ;” 
Matt. xit- 40. : See alſo Matt. xvii. 9.; and Mark 
ix. 9, 10. That he ſhould lay down his life, and 
take it again; John x. 17, 18. and told his diſciples, 
that after he was riſen, he would go before them in- 
to Galileez Matt. xxvi. 32.3 which was accompliſh- 
ed, Matt. xxviii. 16. 80 Chriſt often foretold his 
aſcenſion, John vi. 62.; vii. 33, 34.; viii. 21, 22, 23-3 
XIV. 1,.—4, 28.; xvi. 5, 6, 7, 28.; xvii. 5, 11. 
(3.) He foretold the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt on 
the apoſtles in miraculous powers and gifts, Luke 
xxiv. 
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xxiv. 49. 3 © Behold I ſend the promiſe of my Father 


Wupon you. But tarry ye in the city of Jeruſalem un- 


til ye be endowed with power from on high.” He 
ſpecified the place where the Holy Ghoſt ſhould de- 


ſcend, and what the effects of this deſcent of the 
Holy Ghoſt upon them. ſhould be. He told them 
= particularly, Mark xvi. 17, 18. And theſe figns 
fall follow them that believe: In my name ſhall they 
IF caſt out devils, and they ſhall ſpeak with new tongues. 


They ſhall take up ſerpents 3 and if they ſhall drink 


any deadly thing, it ſhall not hurt them: they ſhall 


lay hands on the ſick, and they ſhall recover.“ All 
which was punQtually.. fulfilled, as appears by the 


ſecond chapter- of s, and the following part of 
that hiſtory. | 


(4.) He ſoretold the-deſtruftion of Jeruſalem, be- 


fore the end of that- age, with the figns foregoing it, 
and the concomitantcircumſtances of it. Concerning 
this, three things may be obſerved: 2 
Firft, Our Saviour's general prediction of the ſiege 
of Jeruſalem, and of the total deſtruQtion of the city. 
This our Saviour foretells, Luke xix. 14. with 27.3 
ibid. ver. 41,.—44. And when he was near, he be- 


held the city, and wept over it, ſaying, If thou hadſt. 
known, even thou, atleaſt in this thy day, the things 


which belong to thy peace, &c.— For the days ſhall 


come upon thee, that thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench 


about thee, and ſhall compaſs thee round, and kee 


& thee in on every fide, and ſhall lay thee even wit 


the ground, and thy children within thee, and they 
ſhall not leave in thee one ſtone upon another,” &c. 


380 Joſephus tells us, Book vi. That Titus raifed a 
wall round about Jeruſalem, and kept them in on 


every fide, ſo that none could come out, though man 
+ thouſands were famiſhed. . Matt. xxiii. 38. Chriſt 
{ fays to Jeruſalem, “ Behold your houſe is left deſo- 
late.” And the two preceding verſes repreſent the 
deſtruction as exceedingly terrible. See alſo Luke 
' X1i1. 32. to the end; * xvii. 25. to the end. In 
the laſt verſe, it is implied, that the deſtruction * 
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8 Romans; as alſo, Matt. xxiv. 28. And at 
the 


ginning of Luke xxiv. when the diſciples were 


ſhewing him the beautiful ſtructure of the temple, 
he foretells that. there ſhould not one ſtone be left 
upon. another, which ſhould not be thrown down. 
See alſo how Chriſt propheſies of the deſtrution of 
Jeruſalem, and the greatneſs of it; Matt. xxi. 33,— 
45F+z. and xxii. 6, 7.; Luke xx. 9,—19. So Joſephus 
tells us, Book vii. of the Jewrſh war, That when 
the Romans had taken the city, Cæſar gave orders to 
lay it waſte to the ground, excepting ſome part of 
the, wall which was left for the guards of ſoldiers, 
and three of the ſtrongeſt towers, which he ordered 
to be left for a ſtanding. monument of 'the Roman 
courage. But all the reſt of the city was ſo levelled, that 
uo man that ſhould come to ſee it, could believe that 
it ever was inhabited. And the Roman hiſtory tells 
us, That Turnus Rufus, with a ploughſhare, did 
tear up the foundation of the temple, and left no 
part of it, not ſo much as under ground, undiſſolved. 

Secondly, We may conſider our Saviour's prediction 


of the ſigns which ſhould forerun the deſtruction of 


Jeruſalem, viz. theſe eight. pk 
1/, He foretells that there ſhould be falſe and 
counterfeit Chriſts or Meſſiahs, Matt. xxiv. 4, 5 
Take heed that no man deceive you; for many ſhall 
come in my name, ſaying, I am Chriſt, and ſhall 
deceiye many.” This our Saviour gives as one of 
the firſt ſigns; and therefore St Luke adds, chap. 
xxi. 8.“ The time draweth near.” And it -accord- 
ingly happened. Joſephus mentions ſeveral of theſe, of 
whom though he does not expreſsly ſay that they called 
themſelves the Meſhas, yet he ſays that which is e- 
uivalent, that they undertook to reſcue the people 
rom the Roman yoke, which was the thing which 


the Jews expected that the Meſſias ſhould do for 


them: and therefore, we find, Luke xxiv. 21. that 
the diſciples that were going to Emmaus, ſay, ** We 
hoped that this had been he which ſhould have re- 
deemed Iſrael ;” that being, it ſeems, a common peri- 


phraſis 
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phiaſis for the Meſſias. Such an one Theudas pretend. 


ed himfelf to be: not that Theudas, of whom Gamaliel 


ſpeaks, Acts v. 36. 3 but another of the ſame name; 
who, about twelve years after our Saviour's death, 


when Cuſpius Fadus was procurator of. Judea, roſe, , 


and ſeduced the people; of whom Joſephus gives this 


account, Book xviii. That being a ſorcerer, he roſe 


up, and deceived many. This man perſuaded many 
to bring their goods, and follow him down to the 
river Jordan, which he promiſed, by his command, 
to divide, and to give them a ſafe paſſage over it. 


But while he. was thus playing the fool among the . 


people, Fadus ſent ſome forces, and ſurpriſed him 
and his company, killing many of them, and cuttin 
off his head; and ſo there was an end of him.  Suc 


likewiſe were thoſe impoſtors, who, about 22 years 
after our Saviour's death, were ſo rife among them, 


when Felix was governor of Judea, of whom Joſe- 


bus tells us, that they drew multitudes after them 
into the wilderneſs, promiſing to work great ſigns 


and wonders before them. See Matt. xxiv. 26. © If 


they ſhall ſay unto you, he is in the deſert, go not 
forth.” Such an one likewiſe was the Egyptian pro- 
phet, who, as Joſephus tells us, came to Jeruſalem, . 


much about the fame time, and ee them to 
uading them, that 


follow him to Mount Olivet, a 
from thence they ſhould fee the walls of Jeruſalem 
fall, and ſo might enter the city; which Felix un- 


derſtanding, ſent ſoldiers, and flew, and took ſe- 


veral of them. But the Egyptian impoſtor himſelf 
made his eſcape; which is the reaſon of that ſaying 


of the chief captain to Paul, Acts xxi. 38. Art 
not thou the Egyptian, which, before theſe days, 


made an uproar,” & . Such another was that im- 


poſtor, (if he be diſtinct from the former), who, as 
8 tells us, about three years aſter, under 


orcius Feſtus, the procurator, deceived the people 
with vain promifes of deliverance, and eaſe from their 
oppreſſions, if they would follow him into the wilder- - 


nels; but Feſtus ſent foldiers aud deſtroyed him and 
F 3 his 


his company. Thus were thoſe words of Chriſt 
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fulfilled, John v. 43. I am come in my Father's 
name, and ye receive me not. If another ſhall come 
in his own name, him will ye receive.“ 
zd, The next ſign given our Saviour, is, wars 
and rumours of wars, famines, peſtilences, earth- 
uakes, & c. Matt. xxiv. ver. 6, 7. About this 
time, the Jews began to be ſet upon in ſeveral places, 
by the command of the emperor, and many. thou- 
ſands of them were lain at Alexandria and Babylon, 
as Joſephus tells us; and there was a fear and ru» 
mour of a general war, denounced againſt them by. 
Caius Caligula the emperor, . unleſs they would admit 
his ſtatue into the temple. Upon this rumour, the 
whole nation was in a great aſtoniſhment, infomuch, . 
that the Jews left their buſineſs, and negleQed te 
till their, grounds, expecting that the Romans would 


have fallen upon them; of which conſternation, both Wl 


2 Philo give us a particular account. Our 
aviour adds, Sce that ye be not troubled, for theſe 


things muſt come to paſs; but the end is not. yet.“ 


That is, when ye ſee; the nation in this danger. from 
the Romans, be not ye troubled, as the Jews will be, 
thinking now will be the ruin of tlie nation. This 
and other things will . happen, before the final end 
come. And accordingly..it fell out: for ſo Joſephus. 
and Tacitus tell us, that.this-ſtorm was blown over, . 
by the ſudden death of the emperor. Ver. 7th,. 
Nation ſhall riſe up againſt nation;“ which happened 


under Claudius and Nera, the two next Roman em- 


erors, when, in ſeveral cities, as Cæſarea and Pta- 
emais, and many others, the Jews, and thoſe other 
nations that inhabited thoſe cities, fell upon and de- 
ſtroyed one another, as may be read at large in Jo- 
ſephus. And kingdom againſt. kingdom :” this 
ſeems to refer to the feveral provinces or tetrarchies 
in Paleftine, which were alſo called kingdoms, which 
at this time had cruel. wars. againſt one another; as 
the Jews.and Galileans,againſt the Samaritans z. and 
feveral others that Joſephus ſpeaks of. And 2 
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call be ſamines and peſtilences:“ accordingly, Joſe- 
phus tells us, that, under Claudius Cœſar, there was 
a great famine in Judea, viz. that which was pro- 
pheſied of by Agabus, Acls xi. 28. And this, Gro-- 
tius very probably ſuppoſeth to be the reaſon, * 
St Paul, in his epiſtles written about that time, is ſo 
earneſt with the Chriſtians to ſend relief to the ſaints 
that were in Judea, *© Peſtilences:” they uſual! 
follow famine. * And earthquakes in divers places z/” 
which happened in the times of Claudius and Nero. 
Philoſtratus ſpeaks of a great earthquake which hap». 
pened in Crete, in the time of. Claudius,, and in ſeve- 
ral other places, as Chios, WI Samos, &c. not 
long before the deſtruction © 

ſpeaks of. one in Aſia about the ſame time. 

d, Fearful ſights and ſigns from heaven. So St 
Luke, chap. xxi. 11. There ſhall be fearful , Gghts 
and ſigns from heaven.“ Joſephus gives us à clear 
comment upon this, Jewiſh war, book vii. Says hey 
« This wretched people believed impoſtors and coun». 
6 terfeits ; but thoſe great figns ws ; 

« did forerun their deſolation, they neither minded 
« nor believed.“ A. little before their deſtruction, 
he tells us, there hung over the city a. fiery ſword, 


- which continued for a year together. A little before 


their rebellion againſt the Romans, there. appeared a 
comet, which ſhined ſo clear in the temple, and a- 
bout the altar, as if it had been day. And. the ſame 
day, an.heifer that was led to be ſacrificed, brought 
forth a lamb in the niiddie of the temple. The eaſt» 
ern gate of the. temple, which was of maſſy braſs, 
and very heavy, and could ſcarce be ſhut by twenty 
men, ail was.conſtantly made faſt with ſtrong locks 
and bars, flew open at midnight, which, when it 
was told to the magiſtrate, and he came to ſee it, 
they could ſcarce, get ſtrength} enough to ſhut it. 
One evening, not long before their deſtruction, there 
were ſeen in the air, chariots and armics hovering over 
the city. At the feaſt of Pentecoſt, the prieſts going 
one night into the temple, according to their cuſtom, 


Jeruſalem... Tacitus 


prodigies- hien 
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firſt heard a noiſe, and afterwards a ſudden voice, 
ſaying, Let us go hence. And, which 1s very terrible, . 
one Jeſus, a plain country man, ſour years before any 
troubles began, when the city was in a deep peace, 
came up to Jeruſalem, and, upon one of their feſti- 
vals, began to cry ont with loud, voice, A veice 
rom the enſt a voice from the weſl ; a waice from the 
Jour winds ; a wiice againſl Jeruſalem and the temple ; _ 
a vaice ogni bridegreems and brides; a woice againſt 
the people; and thus he went about crying, day and 
night. And being ſeized on by the magiſtrate, and 
puniſhed and tortured, he would not give over, but 
ſtill went crying about, Wo, wo to Jeruſalem ; and 
thus he continned for ſeven years aud five months 
together, and was neither weary nor hoarſe, till the 
city was beſieged, and then he was quiet, But one 
time he went up upon the walls, and cried with a 
loud voice, Wo, wo to the city, and the temple, and 
the people; and added, Wo alſo to myſelf : and im- 
medrately was ſtruck dead by a ſtone out of a croſs- 
bow. "Theſe things are all related by one of the moſt 


prudent hiſtorians, who lived at that very time, and 


that very place: and he ſays, that many were alive 
when he wrote, and could atreſt all this. Ver. 8. 
« All theſe things are the beginning of forrows,” 
The ſcripture uſually compares the greareſt ſuferings 
and afflictions to the paius of a woman in travail, 
to which our Saviour here alludes. Thefe were but 
the firſt pangs z nothing to thoſe. throws that ſhould 
come at laſt, 

ath, Another ſign which our Saviour ſoretold as a 
forerunner of the deftruCtion of Jeruſalem, was the 
perſecution of the Chriſtians. They fhai'l deliver 
you to be afflifted, and fhall kill you.” St Mark ex- 
preſſeth it more particularly, Mark xiit. 9.“ But 
take heed to yourſelves; for they ſhall deliver you 


up to councils; and in the ſynagogues, ye ſhall be 


keaten, and ye ſhall be brought before rulers and 
kings, for my name's ſake, for a teſtimony againſt 


| them.” And theſe did partly happen before the fore— 


mentioned 
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mentioned calamities. For we find the fathers, in 
their apologies, every where complaining, that the 
Jews and heathens laid the blame of all the calami- 
ties and judgements which befel them, as famines, 
peſtilences, and earthquakes, upon the Chriſtians, as 
the cauſes of them; and from this pretence they 
many times took occaſion to perſecute them. They 
ſhall deliver you to be afflited,” This was fulfilled 
in delivering ſome of the apoſtles to be whipped and 
impriſoned by the chief pricſts and rulers, as Peter 
and John; or giving them up to the Roman power, 
as they did James and Peter to Herod z Paul to Gal» 
lio, Felix and Feſtus, and laſt of all to Nero.“ And 
ſhall kill you.” Thus, Stephen was killed by a po- 
pular tumult z and the two James's were put to death, 
under colour of a judicial proceſs ; the one ſtoned h 
the council of the Jews, and the other put to deat 
by Herod. © And ye ſhall be hated of all nations 
ſor my name's ſake 3” which was exactly fulfilled, 

5th, Chriſt foretells, that, in this perſecution, many 
ſhould be offended, i. c. fall off from Chriſtianity, as we 
read of many in the epiſtles of the apoſtles. © And 
they ſhall betray one another, and hate one another z” 
which was remarkably fulfilled in the ſe of the 
Gnoſtics, who did not only decline perſecution 
themſelves, but joined with thoſe that perſecuted. the 
Chriſtians, as eccleſiaſtical hiſtory tells us. 

61h, That likewiſe, upon this occaſion of perſecu- 
tion, many falſe prophets ſhould ariſe, and deceive 
ny; ver. 11. ; which ſeems to reſer to Simon Ma- 
gus, und the other heads of the Gnoſtic ſet, Ver, 
12. % And becauſe iniquity ſhall abound, the love of 
many ſhall wax cold ;z” which ſeems likewiſe to re- 
fer to the Gnoſtics, of whom St John, in his firſt 
epiſtle, doth frequently make mention, referring to 
their name; as © he that ſaith, I know him, and 
keepeth not his commandment,” &c. of whom he 
doth ſo much complain of their want of loye to the 


brethren, 


71, 
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7th, That there ſhould be an univerſal publication 
of the goſpel, through the Roman empire, before 


the great deſolation ſhould happen, ver. 14. which 
was accompliſhed by the preaching of the apoſtles, 


_ eſpecially the apoſtle Paul. Ver. 14. This goſpel 


of the kingdom ſhall he preached in all the world, 
for a witneſs unto all nations ;” that is, that they 


might be convinced of the unreaſonable obſtinacy of 


the Jews, before God brought thoſe dreadful cala- 
mities upon that nation.“ And then. ſhall the end 
come ;” that is, the final deſtruction of the Jews, 
the total deſolation of the Jewiſh church and com- 
monwealth, according to the prophecy of Jacob, Gen. 
xlix. 10. which puts theſe two ſigns together. That 
the “ ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come: and 
unto him ſhall the gathering of the people be.” 

87/5 The laſt, and moſt immediate ſign and fore- 
runner which he gave of their deſtruction, is the 
ſtanding of the abomination of deſolation in the holy 

lace; ver. 15. When ye ſhall ſee the abomination 
of defolation ſpoken of by the prophet Daniel, ſtand- 


ing in the holy place, then let them which be in Ju- 


dea flee to the mountains;“ which in Luke xxi. 20, 
21. is expreſſed thus: And when ye ſhall ſee Jeru- 
ſalem compaſſed with armies, then know that the de- 


ſolation thereof is nigh. Then let them which are 
in Judea, flee unto the mountains.” It is the Roman 


armies, therefore, compaſling Jeruſalem, that 1s cal- 


led the abomination of defolation, ſtanding in the 
holy place; becauſe Jeruſalem was the holy city, and 
ſo many furlongs about it were called holy. Now, 


when the Roman army ſhould appear within the li- 
mits of the holy ground, then the abomination of de- 
ſolation might be ſaid to ſtand in the holy place. 


But the word © abomination,” ſeems particularly to 
refer to the Roman enſigns, upon which were the 
images of their emperors, which the Romans wor- 
ſhipped, as Suetonius expreſsly tells us; and Tacitus 
calls them Bellorum Dii, their Gods of war. Now - 


1 
it was an abomination to the Jews to ſee theſe idols 
ſet up within the limits of the holy city. To which 
I may add, what Joſephus tells us afterwards, that 
the 1 after they had conquered the city, ſet 
up thoſe enſigns in the ruins of the temple, and ſa- 
crificed to them. Then let them which are in Ju- 
dea, flee to the mountains; which refets to the time 
when Jeruſalem was firſt compaſſed by the Roman 
army under Ceſtius Gallus, who afterwards with- 
drew his ſiege: and at this time Joſephus doth ſay, 
that many did flee, foreſeeing the approaching dan- 
er. | 
: Having thus treated of the forerunners of the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, which Chriſt foretold, I pro- 
ceed, | 
Thirdly, To conſider the concomitant and ſubſe» 
quent circ umſtances of it. 
if, The unparalleled greatneſs of their calamity 
and deſtruction, ver. 19. For then ſhall be great 
tribulation, ſuch as was not from the beginning of 
the world to this time, neither ever ſhall be.“ This 
is a very material circumſtance of this prophecy. 
There could appear no probability that things would 
come to that extremity ; for, it was not the deſign of 
the Roman government to deſtroy any of thoſe. pros 
vinces which were under them. But that ſuch a ca- 
lamity ſhould have happened to them under Titus, 
who was the mildeſt, and fartheſt ſrom ſeverity of all 
mankind, nothing was more unlikely. And that any 
eople ſhould conſpire to their oon ruin, and 10 
blindly and obſlinately run themſelves into ſuch ca- 
# lamities as made them the pity of their enemies, was 
the moſt incredible thiug. St Luke exprefleth the 
diſmal calamity that ſhould happen to them, in other 
words; Luke xxi. 22, 23. For theſe be the days 
of vengeance, that all things which are written may 
be fulfilled. But wo unto them that are with child, 
and to them that give ſuck in thoſe days; tur there 
& ſhall be great diſtreſs in the land, and wrath upon 
the people.” And to this Joſephus fully gives teſti» 
11 mon, 
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mony, as will appear, both by what he ſays in general 
concerning their calamity, and by the particular ac- 
count of their miſeries and ſufferings, '* 

In general, he tells us, that never was any age ſo 
fruitful of miſery as this was; and, almoſt in our Sa- 
viour's words, in his preface to his books of the ſiege of 
' Jeruſalem, he ſays, ** That all the calamities that had 
fallen upon any nation, from the beginning of the 
« world, were but ſmall in compariſon of what hap- 
« pened to the nation of the Jews in that age.” And 
in his ſixth book, he ſays, that “ as there was never 
« any nation ſo wicked, ſo, never any nation ſuffered 
c {ſuch calamitous accidents.” Dut this will appear, 
by a brief and particular enumeration of their cala- 
mities. Not to mention the burning and deſtroying 
of ſeveral of their chief cities, as Zabulon, Gadara, 
Japha, Jatapatah, Joppa, and ſeveral others, I ſhall 
inſiſt chiefly on the ſufferings of the people them- 
ſelves, by their tumults and [editions againſt the Ro- 
mans. Before the coming of Veſpaſian, there were 
lain at Jeruſalem and in Syria, 2000; at Aſkalon, 
2500; at Ptolemais, 2000; at Alexandria, 50,000; 
at Joppa, 8400; at Mount Aſamon, 20005 at Da- 
maſcus, 10,000; and afterward at Aſkalon, by Au- 
tonius a Roman commander, 18, ooo; in all, almoſt 
100,000. By Veſpaſian, in Galilee and other parts, 
very great numbers; at Japha, 15,000; at Mount 
Gerizim, 11,600; at Jatapatah, (the city, of which 
Joſephus our hiſtorian was governor), 40, ooo; at 
Joppa, 4000; at 'Tarrichea, nearly 8000; at Gama- 
la, 9000; at Giſcala, 2000; in all, fourſcore and ten 
thouſand. Afterwards, by their own ſeditions at Jeru- 
ſalem, 8500, at ſeveral times; and afterwards, by the 
faction of the zealots, 12,c00 of the chiefeſt and no- 
bleſt citizens were ſlain at one time; at the river Jor- 
1 dan by Placidus, 13, oco, beſides many thouſands 
6 drowned : fo that the river was filled up almoſt with 
8 dead carcaſes. At two towns in Idumea, by Veſpa- 
11 f ſian, 10,000; at Geraſa, 1000; in all, 45, ooo. 


While Veſpaſian was thus waſting the cities of Ju- 
2 | ; dea, 
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dea, the faction of the zealots filled all places at Je- 

ruſalem, even the temple itſelf, with continual 
flaughters. And after they had conquered Ananus, 
who ſtood for the people againſt the zealots, and got 
all into their own 1 they were divided into par- 
ties, and made flaughter of one another; and one 
party let in Simon, who headed a ſeditious multi- 
tude which he brought out of the country. And af- 
ter that, they were ſubdivided into three parties, 
John's, and Eleazer's, and Simon's, which held ſeve- 
ral parts of the city, and day and night continued to 
deſtroy one another. In which ſeditions, all their 
granaries of corn, and magazines of arms, were burnt; 
ſo that, though E had been laid up in the ci- 
ty, that would have ſuſſiced for ſeveral years, yet, 
before they came to be beſieged by Titus, they were 
almoſt reduced to famine. And, after they were be- 
ſieged, at the firſt they united a little againſt the Ro- 
mans; yet, after a few days, they divided again in- 
to factions, and more of them were ſlain. by one an- 
other's hands, and with more cruelty, than by the 
Romans: inſomuch, that Titus, the general of the 
Romans, wept ſeveral times, to conſider the miſery 
they brought upon themſelves; and their very ene- 
mies were more pitiful to them, than they were to 
ene another. After two months ſiege, the famine 
began to rage within; and then all manner of cruel- 
ties were exerciſed by the ſoldiers upon that miſer- 
able people; and, at laſt, they were brought to ſuch 
neceſſity, that many endeavoured to flee out to the 
enemy, and yet were not permitted; but, as many as 
were ſuſpected of any endeavour to eſcape, were 
cruelly killed, It is not to be imagined what barba- 
rous inhumanities, in theſe ſtraits, all exerciſed to- 
wards one another, ſnatching the meat out of one 
another's mouths, and from their deareſt friends and 
their very children. And fo obſtinate were they, 
that neither thoſe calamities that they ſuffered, nor 
the ſeverity of the Romans, in crucifying many thou- 
ſands of them before the walls, and threatening them 
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all with the ſame death, in caſe they would not yield; 
| in ripping open the bowels of two thouſand of them 
| | in a night, who fled out of Jeruſalem, upon a report 
1 that they had ſwallowed gold ne many of them had); 
+ nor all the kind meſſages of Titus, offering them 
| peace, and uſing all manner of intreaties and perſua- | 
| ! ſions not to run upon their own ruin, could prevail 
it with them to accept of a peace. And thus they con- 
tinued, till, by famine and force, the city was taken : 
and then their provocation of the Romans, to cruelty 
towards thoſe they got into their power, was ſo great, 
that Titus was not able to withhold the ſoldiers from 
exerciſing great cruelties towards them. In ſhort, i 
from the beginning of the ſiege, till the taking of the 
city, there were famiſhed, and ſlain by the fations 
among themſelves, and by the Romans, 1,000,000; 
the greateſt number, and with the ſaddeſt circum- Mi 
ſtances, that is to be read in hiſtory. 1 
And, after this, the temple was burnt and made 
deſolate, the whole city was deſtroyed, and all their 
whole land was ſeized by the Roman Emperor; and 
the remnant of the people, in other parts of the na- 
tion, were perſecuted with great ſeverity. Great 
numbers of the Jews were deſtroyed at the taking of 
the caſtle of Herodion, and Machines, and Maſſada, 
and in the thickets or woods of Jandes. And there 
were great flaughters of the Jews in other parts, at 
Antioch, in all places about Alexandria and Thebes, 
and at Cyrene; 1o that it was viſible that there was 
wrath upon this people. | 
2d, Another circumſtance that was to follow the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, was, the ariſing of falſe 
Chriſts and falſe prophets, ver. 23, 24. And then, 
if any man ſhall ſay unto you, Lo, here is Chriſt, or lo, 
there, believe him not; for falſe Chriſts and falſe 
| prophets ſhall ariſe, and ſhall ſhew ſigns and won- 
ders.” Such was Jonathan, who, preſently after the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, as Joſephus tells us, drew 
many into the wilderneſs of Cyrene, pretending that 
he would ſhew figns and wonders to them. 1 * 
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ore our Saviour adds, © Behold, I have told you be- 
Wore. Wherefore, if they ſay unto. you, Behold he 
Ws in the deſart, go not forth.” There appeared in 
WEzypt, Crete, and Cyprus, ſeveral other impoſtors, 
bo gave out themſelves to be Chriſts; and falſe pro- 
Wphets, who applied the prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment to theſe counterfeit myſtics; as they did that 
Jof Balaam, concerning a ſtar coming out of Jacob 
to Barchſchebas, becauſe his name ſignified the fon. 
of a ſtar: and this was a. notorious impoſtor in the 
time of Adrian the Emperor, not many years after the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, about twenty, as I remem- 
ber Euſebius counts. He had a great number follow- 
ed him, which put to death many Chriſtians, becauſe- 
they would not renounce Chriſt, and join with them 
againſt the Romans; and that was the cauſe of the 
death of ſome hundreds of thouſands of them. 
= za, Another ſubſequent circumſtance was, the Jews 
being led into captivity, and diſperſed into all nations. 
This St Luke adds, Luke xxi. 29. They ſhall be 
led away captive into all nations.“ I need not prove 
this out of hiſtory; we ſee. the effect of it to this 
3 . | | of 
4755 {© That Jeruſalem ſhould be trodden down, of 
the Gentiles, till the times.of the Gentiles ſhould be 
fulfilled.” [Referring to the times of the Gentiles,. 
mentioned in the xii. of Daniel, and. other. parts of 
& that prophecy, called“ Time, times, and half a time ;” 
which, as appears by ſome parts of Daniel xii., par- 
| ticularly verſes 6, 7, 8. was to be a. very long time, 
as has accordingly happened}, | 


REFLECTIONS en the foregoing Prophecies of Chriſt, and 
their exact fulfillment. | 


1. The predictions, though very improbable, new, 
and very extraordinary, yet were fulfilled in a very 
remarkable manner. Such, were the unuſual ſigns 
forerunning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem: ſuch 2 
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the univerſal publication of the goſpel all over the | 


Roman Empire : ſuch were likewiſe the circumſtan- 
ces of the deſtruction of Jerufalem and the Temple, 
as that it ſhould be an utter deſolation, which was 
ſtrangely accompliſhed, when, as Joſephus tells us, 
the very mountain upon which the temple ſtood, was 
almoſt conſumed by the fierceneſs of the fire. [By 


which, it ſeems, that there was a miraculous” fierce- | 


neſs in the flames. The effect was very miraculous, 


as it: became a reſemblance, in the vehemence of the 


heat, and in ſuch an effect, of the laſt conflagration]. 
And the Roman hiſtory gives an account of the pluck- 


ing up of the very foundations of the temple, by 


Turnus Rufus. But the moſt remarkable circum- 


Nance of all, was, the ſtrange and unexampled cala- | 


mities which ſhould attend this deſtruction ; ſuch as 
never befel any people before : and accordingly, no 
hiſtory makes mention of ſo vaſt a number of men, 
that, in ſo ſhort a time, did periſh in fuch ſad circum- 
ſtances : fourteen or fifteen hundred thouſand with- 
in leſs than a year's ſpace ; and more of theſe, by far, 
cruelly murdered by one another, than by. the Ro- 


mans, with the utmoſt extremity of miſery, by in- 


teſtine ſeditions, and moſt extreme famine. And if 
the days had not been ſhortened, as our Saviour ſays, 


no fleſh could have been ſaved. If things had gone, 


on at this rate a little longer, no one of the Jewiſh 


nation would have been left alive. [But for the ſake 


of their poſterity that were the elect Jews, that are 
to be called in the laſt ages of the world, theſe days 
were ſhortened. Theſe elect were in the loins of 
thoſe Jews that were ſaved]. It was exceedingly. un- 
likely, that ſuch a calamity, ſhould happen to the 
Jews under Titus, who was the mildeſt, and fartheft 
from cruelty, of all the Roman Emperors : and it 
was a ſtrange thing, that a people ſhould be ſo beſot- 


ted, as ſo-magly to conſpire together to their own 


ruin, and ſo blindly and obſtinately run themſelves 
into ſuch calamities, as to make them to be the pity- 
of their very enemies. | g 
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11: The providence of God hath ſo ordered. it, 2s 
o preſerve to us a more punctual and credible hiſtory* | 
of this deſtruction of Jeruſalem, than there is of any _ 
other matter whatſoever, ſo long ſince done. And 
it is worthy to be noted, that this matter is related, 
not by a Chriſtian, (who might have been ſuſpected 
of partiality, and a deſign to have paralelled the e- 
vent with our Saviour's prediction), but by a Jew, . 
both by nation and religion, who ſeems defignedly 
to have avoided, as much as poſſibly he could, the 
very mention c the Chriſtian name, and all particu- 
lars relating to our Saviour, though no hiſtorian was 
ever morę punctual in all other things. And he, 
from whom we have a relation of theſe things, was 
an eye-witneſs of all thoſe ſad calamities that befel 
that nation of the Jews ; and, during the war in Ga- 
lies Agpiett Veſpaſian, was one of their chief com- 
manders; and, being taken by the Romans, was in 
their camp all the time of the ſiege of Jeruſalem. . 
And as he was able to give us the trueſt account of 
thoſe matters, being an eye-witneſs, ſo he hath al- 
ways had the repute of a moſt ' faithful hiſtorian. . 
Joſeph Scaliger, who was a N judge in theſe 
matters, gives this character of him, that he was 
diligentiſſimus (x«: ginaneberares) omnium ſcriptorum, the 
molt diligent hiſtorian, and the greateſt lover of truth, 
of any that he had»ever read; © of whom, (ſays | 
he), 1 confidently affirm, that not only in the Jewith..\, ' 
affairs, but in all foreign matters, one may . 
ly rely upon his credit, than upon all the Greek and. | 


| atin hiſtorians put together.” And furthermore, 
there is no ancient hiſtory extant, that relates. any 
matter with ſo much particularity of circumſtances, 
as Joſephus does this of the Jewiſh, wars, eſpecially 
the fiege and deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 4 8 i 
And, that the providence of God mey appear more 
remarkable in this hiſtory, which js the only puuctu- 
al one that hath, been preſerved down to us, of; this 
great action; it will be worth our obſervation, how 
remarkably dias perſon * reſerved for. thy; writing: 
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of this hiſtory, When Veſpaſian made war upon 
Galilee, Joſephus-was chief commander there, and] 
was beſieged there by Veſpaſian, in the city Jotapa- 
tah, which, after a long and ſtout reſiſtance, being 
taken by the Romans, he, with forty more, hid them- 
ſelves in a cave, where at laſt they were diſcovered $ 
by the, Romans; which, Veſpaſian hearing of, ſent 
and offered them life; and Joſephus would have ac- 
cepted of his offer, but the reſt would not permit 
him to yield himſelf, but threatened to kill him: and 
when, by no perſuaſions, he could take them off 
from their obſtinate reſolution, he was glad to pro- 
pound this to them, that they ſhould caſt lots, by two 
and two, who ſhould die firſt; and he that had 
the ſecond lot, ſhould kill the firſt, and the next 
him, and ſo on; and the laſt ſhould kill himſelf. 
The providence. of God preſerved Joſephus and ano- | 


ther, to the laſt lot; and when all the reſt were kil-- 


led, Joſephus perſuaded him to yield himſelf up to 
the Romans; and fo they two eſcaped with their 
lives; by which remarkable providence, he was pre- 
ſerved to write this hiſtory. | | 
III. It ſeems very plain, from this relation which 
Joſephus gives, that the Jewiſh nation was remark- 
ably devoted by God to deſtruction, and moſt fatally 
Hardened and blinded, to their own ruin. This, Jo- 
ſephus every where takes notice of, that there was a 
ſad and black fate hung over the nation, and God 
ſeemed to have determined their ruin.. And after 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, when the caſtle of Maf- 
ſada was beſieged by the Romans, Eleazer the go- 
vernor, in his ſpeech to the ſoldiers, reckons up the 
ſad ſymptoms of God's difpleaſure againſt them, and 
tells them, that, from the beginning of the war, it 
was eaſy for any one to conjecture, that God, in his 
great wrath, had devoted the nation, which he for- 


meriy loved, to deſtruction. 


Indeed, all along, the hand of God was very viſi- 
ble againſt them. For when, in the beginning of 
their rebellion, Ceſtius Gallus, the Roman command- 

er, 


N 


to have put an end to the war, Joſephus tells us, that 


God being angry with them, would not permit it, but 


did reſerve them for a greater and ſadder deſtruction. 
LN. B. Ceſtius Gallus, when he compaſſed Jeruſalem 
with armies, and thereby gave Chriſtians in the city 
the ſigns of its eee e that Chriſt ha 
foretold, was, as appears by this paſſage, cauſed, b 
a ſtrange and unaccountable hand of God, to raiſe 


the ſiege, when he had a fair opportunity to have 


taken the city, to give opportunity to the Chriſtians 
to flee to the mountains, agreeably to Chriſt's direc» 


tion]. And afterward, when Veſpaſian renewed 


the war againſt them, Joſephus tells us, that he uſed 
all kinds of earneſt perſuaſion with his countrymen, 


to prevent their ruin, by ſubmitting to the Roman 
government. But they were obſtinate, and would 
not hearken to any moderate counſels. And when 
the ſedition of the zealots began in Jeruſalem, Joſe- 


phus takes notice, that all the wiſeſt men amongſt. 
them, and thoſe who were moſt likely, by their in- 
tereſt and moderation, to have ſaved the city, were 


firſt of all cut off by the zealots, ſo that there were 
none left to perſuade the people to moderate mea- 
ſures. They provoked the Romans againſt them all 


manner of ways. Their ſeditions among themſelves 
continued, when the enemy was before their walls.: 
and when, in all n they might have held 
out ſo long, as to have wearied the Romans; by their 
own ſeditions, they burnt all their granaries and pro- 
viſions of corn, and magazines of arms, as if the 

had conſulted the advantage of the Romans again 

themſelves. And, which was very remarkable, Joſe- 
pas tells us, that before the ſiege, the fountain of 
loam was almoſt dried up, and all the ſprings about 
Jeruſalem, ſo that water bore a great price. But as 
foon as Titus came before Jeruſalem, the ſprings 
broke out again, and there never was greater plenty 
of water. If this had not happened, the Roman 
armies could very hardly have fl ſiſted. After 1 
2 | te 


er, had an opportunity to have taken Jeruſalem; and 
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temple was deſtroyed, when Titus would have given 
* and Simon, and the reſt of the zealots, their 
ives, they would not ſubmit, but were all deſtroyed: 
by their own obſtinacy. At Maſſada, rather than 
yield to the Romans, 900 men, women, and chil- 
dren, killed one another. So that when the Romans 
entered the caſtle, they found them all dead, except- 
ing one woman and a child, that had hid themſelves. 

Philoſtratus tells us, that when ſome of the nearer 


nations would have crowned Titus for his victories. 


over the Jews, he refuſed it, ſaying, that he deſerv- 
ed nothing on that account, for it was not his work; 
but God had made him the inſtrument of his wrath. 
againſt that people. So that there were never great- 
er acknowledgments of a divine hand ain any 
people, than at this time againſt the Jews, Never 
was there greater courage and contempt of death in 
any people : and yet they were conquered by num- 
bers much inferior to them. Never was any ſoldier 


ſo merciful as Titus was, and ſo ſolicitous to have 


ſpared the effuſion of blood, and yet he was neceſſi- 
tated, againſt his nature, to exerciſe great cruelties 
towards them. Many times he endeavoured, by the 
molt ſevere inhibitions, to reſtrain the cruelties of the 
ſoldiers towards them: and when he found that the 
53755 open the bowels of the Jews that fled out 
0 


Jeruſalem, in hopes of finding gold which they 


had ſwallowed, he would have put all to death that 


were engaged in that cruelty, but that he found them 


ſo many ; and notwithſtanding this, when he forbade 
the like cruelty to be excreiſed for the future, under 


the moſt ſevere penalties; yet Joſephus ſays, that the 
ſoldiers did not forbear-privately to do it: and though, 


in other caſes, ſuch a ſevere prohibition would have tak- 
en place, yet ſays he, becauſe God had devoted that 
people to ruin, all the ways which Titus uſed for the 


aving of them, turned to their deſtruction. Nay, . 
there was as much blood ſhed among themſelves, by 


the diſſenſions between thoſe that delired peace with 


the Romans, and thoſe that would not hearken to it, 
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as by the Romans. I may here add from Dr Dod- 
drige on Rev. vi. 4. That under Trajan and Has 
drian, A. D. 100 to 138, the Jews had a thouſand 
cities and fortreſſes taken and deſtroyed, and 580,000 
men lain.” | 

iv. It muſt needs be for ſome very great ſin, that 
God ſent thoſe dreadful calamities upon that nations 
Joſephus ſays, that it was ſurely for fome greater im- 
piety than that nation were guilty of, when they 
were carried away captive to Babylon. Nay, he ſays 
that the ſins of Sodom and Gomorrah were but ſmall 
in compariſon with thoſe the Jews were guilty of; 
ſo that he ſays they were ſo ripe for deſtruGion, that 
if the Roman army had not come when it did, he 
did verily believe, that either an earthquake would + 
have ſwallowed up the city, or a deluge overflown 
them, or fire from heaven have couſumed them; 
which is very much the ſame with that the apoſtle 
ſays of them, 1 Theſl. ii. 16.“ That they were fill- 
ing up the meaſure of their ſins, that wrath might 
come upon them to the uttermoſt.“ 

v. 'The puniſhment that was inflifted on them, 
hath very ſhrewd marks and fignatures upon it; from 
which, it is eaſy to conjecture, for what ſin ay were 
thus puniſhed, Titus laid his ſiege to Jeruſalem at 
the very ſame time and ſeaſyn that the Jews crucified 
Chriſt, viz. at the time of the Paſſover ;; and the very 
day that he began his ſiege, he crucified one before 
their walls; and afterwards, almoſt the only cruelty 
that the Romans exerciſed towards them by the com- 
mand and permilltyn of Titus, was crucifixion z in- 
ſomuch, that ſometimes five hundred were crucified 
in a day, till they wanted wood for croſſes ; ſo that 
they, who medly cricd out againſt our Saviour, 
Cruciſy, crucify, had at laſt enough of it. God 
made them cat of the ſruit of their own ways, anck 
filled them with their own devices: and they who 
bought Chriſt for thirty pieces of ſilver, were after- 
wards themſelves ſold at a lower ratc. 
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vi. Their religion was remarkably ſtruck at and 
affronted, as if God intended to put an end to that 
diſpenſation, and to abrogate their law. Moſt of 
their great calamities happened to them on the Sab- 
bath-da „and upon their great feſtivals, Ceſtius 
Gallus fat down with his army before Jeruſalem on 
the Sabbath. Titus beſieged them at the time of the 
Paſſover : and Jeruſalem was taken (as Dio in his 
Roman hiſtory obſerves) upon the Sabbath-day, that 
day for which the Jews have ſo great a, veneration. 
The zealots profaned the temple, by making it a gar- 
riſon, and by the rapine and bloodſhed committed 
in it. They brought the prieſthood into contempt, 
by chooſing the meaneſt of. the people into the high- 
eſt offices. They turned the materials of the temple 
into inſtruments of war. The Romans themſelves 
were as much grieved to ſee how the Jews profaned 
the temple, as the Jews themſelves ought to have 
been, if it had been ſo profaned by the Romans, 
Theſe are the very words of Joſephus. And though 
Titus gave expreſs orders, and uſed great endeayours 
to ſave the temple, and hazarded himſelf to quench 
it when it was on fire, yet he could not do it; but it 
was burnt to the ground. Afterwards, when the 

rieſts came to him, and ſupplicated him for their 
live, contrary to his uſual clemency, he commanded 
them to be ſlain, ſaying, they came too late, and it was 
fit they ſhould periſh with the temple ; and, now that 
that was deſtroyed, for the ſake of which they ſhould 
have been ſaved, he ſaw no reaſon to ſpare them. 
Afterwards, the Roman enſigns were ſet up upon 
the ruins of the temple, and the ſoldiers ſacrificed to 
them; and their law was carried in triumph at Rome, 
before Veſpaſian and Titus. 1 will add but one cir- 
cumſtance more, to ſhew, that that diſpenſation was 
ut an end. God ſeemed to have wholly given over 
his particular care of that people, and to have no- 
longer regard to the covenant made with them, in 
which he had promiſed, that when they came up 
three times a year, from all parts of the land, to ſerve 
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the Lord, he would ſo order things by his providence, 
that the enemy ſhould make no advantage of their 
abſence from their borders; nay, the enemy ſhould 
not then deſire their land; and yet, notwithſtanding 
this, at the time of the Paſſover, when the whole na- 
tion were metat Jeruſalem, Titus came upon them, and 
incloſed them all in the py Upon the whole, if ſo 
particular a prediction as this of our Saviour's con- 
cerning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, with ſo man 
circumſtances, ſo contingent and improbable, fo 
punctually anſwered by the event, be not an argu- 
ment of divine inſpiration, then there can be no evi- 
dence of any ſuch thing as a ſpirit of prophecy. Sup- 
poſe the Jews ſay true, that Jeſus Chriſt was an im- 
poſtor, and conſequently, juſtly put to death by 
them, what greater reflection upon the providence 
of God can be imagined, than that this perſon ſhould 
be permitted to foretell, that ſuch and ſuch calamities 
ſhould befall them that had wh him to death, as a 
puniſhment upon them for that fin : and afterwards, ' 
all this ſhould happen in ſo remarkable a manner, as 
the world cannot give the like inſtance ? Is it in the 
leaſt credible, that the divine Providence ſhould per- 
mit ſuch things, as of neceſſity would give credit to 
an impoſtor, and would be good evidence to a pru- 
denty conſiderate mind, that he was divinely in- 
ſpired ? | 


( 5.) We come now to the laſt inſtance of our Savi- 
our's prophetic ſpirit, viz. in thoſe predictions which 
foretell the fate of the goſpel in the world. 

Fir, What diſcouragements and difficulties the 
firſt publiſhers of the voſpel ſhould meet with. Our 
Saviour foretells two great diſcouragements : 

1, From the perſecutions which the powers of 
the world ſhould ſtir up againſt them. Of this our 
Saviour gave his diſciples early notice, when he firſt 
called them together, and ſent them forth; Matt. x. 


16, 17, 18.“ Behold I ſend you forth as ſheep in 


the midſt of wolves. Be ye therefore wiſe as ſer- 
pents, and harmleſs as doves. But beware of m_ 
q or 
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for they will deliver you up to the councils, and they 


will ſcourge you in t 
brought before governors and kings for my ſake” 
and, ver. 21, 22. (ſee alſo Luke x. 3.) “And the bro- 
ther ſhall deliver up the brother th death, and the fa- 
ther the child; and the children ſhall riſe up againſt 
their parents, and cauſe them to be put to death; and 
ye ſhall be hated of all men for my name's ſake.“ 
And elſewhere he ſays, © Think not that I am come 
to ſend peace on earth,” &c. Matt. x. 34. And a 
little dete his death, he tells his diſciples, Matt. 


XXiv. 9. Then they ſhall deliver you up to be af- 
flicted, and ſhall kill you, and ye ſhall be hated of 


all nations for my name's ſake :” and, Luke xxi. 12. 
« But before all theſe things, they ſhall lay their 
hands on you, and perſecute you, delivering you up 
to the ſynagogues, and into priſons, being brought 
before kings and rulers for my name's ſake.” And 
many other things there are that Chriſt ſaid to the 
like purpoſe, as Matt. x. 24,—29; Luke xii. 4,123 
Mark viii. 37, to the end; Matt. xvi. 21, to the end; 
Luke xii, 49,—52+ 5 xiv. 26, to the end; ix. 22,—26.z 
xvii. 33. ; John xii. 24, —26.; xv. 18,—21.5 xvi. 1. — 
g., which prophecy 1s exceedingly full and plain, and 
ver. 20,—22, 33; xvii. 14,—T6.; Matt. v. 10, 11, 1243 


Luke vi. 20, — 23.; Matt. viii. 20. ; Luke ix. $8. * 


xi. 49,—51. 3 Matt. xx. 22, 23.; John x. 25 ; Matt. 
XXilt. 34-3 Luke xiv. 25.—33. Many particulars, 
with many circumſtances, arc implied in Matt. Xxii. 


Particularly, be foretold the two ſuns of Zebedee, 


James and John, that they ſhould be put to death; 
Matt. xx. 23. Ye hall indeed drink of my cup, 
and be baptized with the baptiſm that 4 am baptized 
with.” We have an account of the fultiliazent of 
this with reſpect to James, in Acts xii. 2. And ec- 


clefiaſtical hiſtory gives us an account of the ſame, | 


concerning john; though he remained till after the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, which Chriſt might have 


{ome 


cir ſynagogues, and ye ſhall be 


— 


with ſome extraordinary ſpirit, and uncommon in- Ii 
- fluence, by which they were furniſhed with power, | 


them quite above themſelves, and made them quite 
| 4 zeal and activity, ſteadfaſtneſs and reſolution, and o- 
ter things to qualify _ for that work, of being 
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ſome reſpect to in Joh. xxi. 22. 3 where he ſays,” « 
« What if I will that he tarry till I come?“ 4 
He likewiſe foretold Peter what kind of death he 
ſhould die; viz. that when he was old he ſhould be 
crucified ; Joh. xii. 36. ; 2 Pet. i. 14. 3 Joh. xxi. 18, 
19. © Verily, verily, I ſay unto thee, when thou waſt 
young, thou girdedſt thyſelf, and walkedſt whither 
thou wouldſt ; but when thou ſhalt be old, thou ſhalt 
ſtretch forth thy hands, and another ſhall gird thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldſt not.” And the e- | 
vangeliſt adds, This ſpake he, ſignifying by what \ 
death he ſhould glorily God.” And accordingly, he | 
was crucified about forty years after; as Euſebius, 
and ſeveral of the fathers, tell us. J 
2d, Another great diſcouragement which our Sa- 
viour foretold they ſhould meet with, was, the riſ- 4 
ing of falſe Chriſts, and falſe prophets : as, Matt. 
XXIV, 5, 24+ 3 vii. 15. But of theſe I have ſpoken al- 
ready. 
Sond! , Chriſt likewiſe foretold what aſſiſtance the 
apoſtles ſhould have in carrying on their work. He 
told them he would be with them in it. He told them 
that they ſhould receive power, by a ſpirit that ſhould 
come upon them, whereby they ſhould be qualified 
to be witneſſes unto him, in Judea, and Jeruſalem, - 
and Samaria, and to the uttermoſt parts of the earth; 
Luke xxiv. 49. ; Acts i. 8. See allo Joh. vii. 38, 39.3 
7 xiv. 16, &c. 26.; Joh. xv. 26. ; xvi. 7, — 14. 
ow, it is moſt evident, that they were endowed 


ſtrength, courage, activity, comfort, and eloquence, © 
and anſwered thoſe purpoſes that Chriſt ſpake of, in 
an extraordinary manner. Nothing is more evident, 
than that they were, in a new and extraordinary man- 
ner, endowed with a ſpirit or influence that carried 


new men as to gifts of knowledge, courage, eloquence, ' 


- witneſſes 
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witneſſes for Chriſt, or preaching Chriſt in ſuch a 
manner as to tend to ſucceſs. Chriſt foretold, that 


by this ſpirit that he promiſed, they ſhould be raiſ- 
ed to vaſtly higher degrees of knowledge, Joh. xiv. 
20, 26.; xvi. 13, 14, 23. This was moſt evidently 
fulfilled. He promiſed, that they thereby ſhould be 


endowed with eloquence and courage, readineſs of 


mind, and great force of ſpeech, Matt. x. 19, 20. 


and Luke xxi. 14, 15. This, alſo, was exceedingly 


apparent. It was foretold, that his followers ſhould 


be endowed with miraculous piſts, Matt. vii. 22. 


in which it is implied, that thoſe gifts ſhould be 


very common. See alſo Matt. x. 1.; Luke x. 9, 19. ; 
and eſpecially Mark xvi. 17, 18. This, alſo, was e- 


vidently fulfilled. Chriſt foretold that this ſhould be 
in a few days after his aſcenſion, Acts i. 8. z which 
accordingly came to pals, F 


e 
Thirdly, Chriſt foretold what ſucceſs the goſpel 


ſhould have. 'That it ſhould be publiſhed in all na- 
tions, Matt. xxiv. 14; that they ſhould make diſciples 
in all nations, Chriſt being with them to cauſe it to be 


fo, Matt. xxviii.-18,—20. ; and that they ſhould bear 


witneſs unto Chriſt, to the uttermoſt parts of the 
earth, Acts i. 8. That he would build his church 
upon a Rock, and the gates of hell ſhould not pre- 
vail againſt it. (See alſo Matt. iv. 19.3 v. 14-3 Xl. 
24, 25, &c. 31, 33, 38, &c. 47, &C'3 xxvi. 13-3 
Luke v. 10. with the context, x. 18, 19.; xiii. 18,— 
22.3 xxiv. 47. ; John xiv. 12.; xv. 16.; xvii. 2, 3. 
It was particularly foretold, that there ſhould be a 
great harveſt of ſouls, in a little time, in Samaria, 
John iv. 35,—38.; as it came to pals). 7 

It was foretold, that the act of Mary, in anoint- 
ing Chriſt's head, ſhould be declared wherever the 


goſpel ſhould-be preached, through the whole world, 


att. XXvi. 13.3 as it has come to pals. 

Nate, That the foregoing obſervations are mainly 
taken out of Dr Tillotſon's works: Serm. 183, 184, 

CTY Chriſt 


* 
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Chriſt alſo foretold the deſtruction of other cities 
of Paleſtine, beſide Jeruſalem, Matt. xi. 21,24. 3 
Luke x. 12,--15. He foretold, that he ſhould not ap- 

ear to the Jews after his reſurrection, but only to 
bis diſciples ; Matt. xxiti. 39. 3 Luke xiii. 35. ; John 
vii. 33, 34.3 XIV. 19. 

He ſoretold the calling of the Gentiles; and the 
rejection of the Jews; and their envy at the Gentiles 
on that account; Matt. viii. 10, 11, 12.; Xii. 46.3 
xx. 12,—16.; xxi. 33,—43+ 3 Xxii. 1, —10.; Luke 
xiii. 25, —30.; Parable of the prodigal ſon, Luke xv. 
xiv. 15,—24.; xix. 9, 10.; John ix. 39.; x. 16. 

Concerning that objection, that the four goſpels, 
containing theſe- prophecies, were written after the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and ſo after the exiſtence 
of the principal evencs ſeemingly foretold in the 
goſpels ; what is ſaid in the following quotation is 
worthy of notice. . 

« There is only one ſubterfuge remaining to our 
« adverſaries; viz. That the goſpels were written 
| te after the fulfilment of theſe things. But, | 
| „ 3/7, The moſt approved, and moſt ancient writers 

_ «- extant, relate, that at leaſt the three firſt Evan- 

e geliſts wrote their goſpels before the deſtruction of 
| — | 
. © 24. That the Acts of the apoſtles were written 
4 before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, ſeveral things 
© argue. That this hiſtory was written while Paul 
Wasa prifoner, is plain, from this, that although, 
« all Paul's acts are moſt exactly related, yet there 
“ is no mention of his deliverance from bonds: but 
« the hiſtorian breaks off in the middle of his hiſtory. 
& But-Luke, before he wrote the Acts of the apoſtles, 
„ had already written his goſpel ; and to that he im- 
% mediately appeals in the beginning of the Ads. 
«© But the goſpel of Matthew is ſtill more ancient. 
Hence all theſe muſt have been written before the 
s deſtruction of Jeruſalem. | >1 "SR 

. _*+* 3d. Nor is it to be omitted, that theſe very pro- 
© © phecies of Chriſt are ſo compoſed; that it very 
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clearly appears from their manner, that they were 
« by no means written after the abolition of that 
« ſacred conſtitution, | For, in thoſe prophecies, ae- 
« cording to the prophetic ſtyle, the end of the world 
% is immediately joined with the end of the old typi- 
* cal world, as if the one immediately followed the 
« Other: which would not have been done, if theſe 
« prophecies had been publiſhed by impoſtors after 
te the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. For in this caſe they 
would not have uſed the ſtyle molt commonly uſed 
by the prophets. | 3 

Another good argument in favour of the true 
„time df the writing of the goſpels, may be taken 
« from the epiſtles of Paul: for the moſt of them 
« were written before his firſt impriſonment; which 
is certain, from the moiſt accurate chronologers. 
« But he every where, in his writings, preſuppoſes 
« the goſpel hiſtory “.“ pm 


49. As Chriſt wrought miracles in a very different 


manner from the prophets, acting therein in his own 
name, and as doing what he did of his own power 
and will; ſo, alſo, he uttered prophecies in a way very 
diverſe from that of the ancient prophets. 

(1.) Whereas the ancient prophets, when they 
uttered their predictions, were wont to introduce 
them after this manner, Hear ye the ꝛuord of the Lord ; 
or, Thus ſaith the Lord; with ſuch phraſes ſhewing, 
that they did not ſpeak of their own knowledge, but 
by ſpecial revelation and direction from God: Chriſt 
foretold things to come in a remarkably different 
manner and ſtyle, holding forth as much as that he 
ſpake of his own knowledge; introducing his pre- 


dictions, not with a Thus ſaith the Lord, but, Verily, 


verily, I fay unto yon; as, Matt. xxiii. 36.; xxiv. 
34. 36, 3 Avi. 13. and 21; Mark xiv. 30.; Luke 


Xxi. 31, 32-3 John xiii. 38. 3 xiv. 12.3 xvi. 20, 21, 22 | | 


The following place is very remarkable, ſhewing 
what great authority Chriſt attributed to his own 


as Stapferi Theol. Polem. Tan. II. P. 1127. 


ward. 
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word in his predictions, Matt. xxiv. 34, 35.“ Veril 
I ſay unto you, this generation ſhall not paſs, till 

theſe things be fulfilled. Heaven and earth ſhall paſs 
away, but my words {hall not paſs away.” Theſe 
words are annexed to the chief prophecies that Chriſt 
ever uttered, which are contained in the xxiv. chap- 
ter of Matthew. See the ſame, Luke xxi. 31, 32. 
(2.) Chriſt foretold future events, and thoſe to be 
accompliſhed after his death, not only as what he 
knew by his own knowledge, but what he himſelf 
would accompliſh or bring to paſs; both future bleſ- 
fings to his church and people, and future calamity 
. deſtruction to thoſe perſons and people that were 

his enemies. : f q 
Fir, He foretold great events for the benefit and 
proſperity of his church, that he would bring to paſs z. 
John xiv. 12, 13, 14.“ Verily, ve I ſay unto- 
ou, He that believeth on me, the works that I do, 
he ſhall do alſo; and greater works than thefe ſhall 
he mo. For I go to my Father. And whatſoever 
ye ſhall aſk in my name, that I will do, that the Fa- 
ther may be glorified in the Son. If ye ſhall aſk any 
thing in my name, I will do it.” John xvi. 79,—11. 
« Nevertheleſs, I tell you the truth; it is expedient, 
for you, that I go away. For if I go not away, the: 
Comforter will not come unto you. But if I depart, 
1 will ſend him unto you. And when he is come, he 
will reprove the world of fin, of righteouſneſs, and of 
judgment: of ſin, becauſe they believe not on me; 
of righteouſneſs, becauſe I go to my Father, and ye 
fce me no more; of judgment, becauſe the prince of 
this world is judged.” And, ver. 20, 21, 22. 'Veri- 
ly, verily, I fay unto you, That ye ſhall weep and 
lament ; but the world ſhall rejoice, and ye ſhall be 
forrowful. But your ſorrow ſhall be turned into joy. 
And ye now therefore have forrow ; but I will ſee 
you again, and your heart fhall rejoice ; and your joy 
no man taketh from you.” See the whole xiii. xiy. 
xv. and xvi. chapters of John: and Luke xxi. 15,18. 
For I will give you - mouth and wiſdom, which 
1 3 all 
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all your adverſaries ſhall not be able to gainſay or re- 
- fiſt. And ye ſhall be betrayed both by parents and 
brethren, and kinsfolks and friends; and fome of you 
ſhall they cauſe to be put to death : and ye ſhall be 
Hated of all men for my name's ſake. But there ſhall 
not an hair of your head periſh.” Luke xiv. 49. 
« And behold I fend the promiſe of my Father upon 
you. But tarry ye in the city of Jeruſalem, until ye be 
endued with power from on high.” 80 he foretold 
his own reſurrection from the dead, as what he him- 
ſelf would bring to paſs by his own power; John 
11. 19.“ Deſtroy this temple, and in three days I will 
John x. 17, 18.“ I lay down my life, 


Taiſe it up: 
that I may take it again. No man taketh it from me. 

I have power to ” it down, and I have power. to- 
take it again.” Mark xvi. 17, 18. And theſe figns + 
Mall follow them that believe: In my name ſhall they 
caſt out devils 3 they ſhall fpeak with new: tongues 3 
they ſhall take up 83 and if they drink any 
deadly thing, it ſhall not hurt them: they ſhall lay 
hands on the ſick, and they ſhall recover.“ 

Secondly, He foretold many great events, implying 
awful calamity and deſtruction to his enemies, as. 
what he himſelf would bring to paſs. Thus he ſpeaks, 
of that mighty deſtruction. of the Jewiſh: nation by 
74 the Romans, as that from which he would have pro- 
I tected them, if they had believed on him; Matt. 
38 AXiii. 36, 37, 38.“ Verily, I ſay unto you, all theſe: ©} 

Ko - things ſhall come on this generation. O Jeruſalem,, 
Jeruſalem, thou that killeſt the prophets, and ſtone - 
| them that are ſent unto thee; how often would 
if have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
i] gathereth her chickens.under her wings, and ye would: 
not! Behold your houſe is left unto you. deſolate.” -- 
This deſtruction is. ſpoken of as. what. he would bring 
upon them, as a puniſhment for their rejection and 
- contempt of him. Luke xix. 12, 13, 14. He ſaid 
therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far country, 
ro receive for himſelf a kingdom, and to return. 
And he called his ten ſervants, and delivered them 
: ten 
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ten pounds, and ſaid unto them, Occupy Ain come. 


But his citizens hated him, and ſent a meſſage aſter 
him, ſaying, We will not have this man to reign over 


us.“ With ver. 27. But thoſe mine Enemies, which 


would not that I ſhould reign over them, bring hither, 
and flay before me.” | 
(3-) Chriſt not only foretold things future, as hay- 
ing ability in ' himſelf. to accompliſh them, but he 
romiſed to give others ability to toretell future events 
y his Spirit, who ſhould teach them future events 


from him, as of his knowledge, and hereby ſhould 


honour him, as having, in his foreknowledge of future 
things, the ſame honour with the Father. John 
xvi. 7. If I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come, But if I depart, I will ſend him unto you.? 
Ver. 13, 14, 15. ©* When the Spirit of truth is come, 
he will guide you into all truth. For he fhall not 
ſpeak of himſelf, but whatſoever he ſhall hear, that 
ſhall he ſpeak; and he will ſhew you things to come. 
He ſhall glorify me, for he ſhall receive of mine, and 


| ſhall ſhew it unto you. All things that the Father 
" hath are mine. Therefore ſaid I, that he ſhall take 
of mine, and ſhall ſhew it unto you,” | 


- Itis obſervable, thatnever any propa gave ſuch great 
and manifold opportunity for proof and trial, whether 
he was a true prophet or not, in the multitude of pre- 
dictions of events to be fulfilled in his lifetime, and 


during that generation after bis death: and alſo in 


the plainneſs of his predictions; moſt of them being 


delivered, not in viſionary, myſtical repreſentations, 


as the predictions of the prophets of old, but in a 
manner intelligible to all. | | 
Therefore, the ſuppoſition, that if Chriſt were an 


impoſtor, God would ſo order it, that all theſe pre- 


dictions, many of them ſo ſtrange and wonderful, 
and. in Same" Mi ſo exceedingly unlikely, ſhould ex- 
actly come to paſs; and that God's providence ſhould 
{o wonderfully confirm his words, beyond thoſe of 
any other prophet that ever had been in the world, is 
1 pong | 2 extremely 
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extremely unreaſonable; eſpecially conſidering the 


following things: 
1/7, That God had of old given this as a ſign, by 
which his people miglit know a true prophet; viz. 
the coming to paſs of the things foretold by him.. 
And this rule is annexed by Moſes to that great pro- 
miſe, which God, by him, gave of the Meſſiah, Deut. 
xviii. 15, &c. “ The Lord thy God will raiſe up un- 
to thee a prophet from the midft of thee, - of thy 
brethren, like unto me: unto him ye ſhall hearken. 
According to all that thou deſiredſt of the Lord thy God 
in Horeb, in the day of the aſſembly, ſaying, Let me 
not hear again the voice of the Lord my God; nei- 
ther let me ſee this great fire any more, that I die 
not. And the Lord ſaid unto me, They have well 
ſpoken that which they have. ſpoken. I will raiſe 
them up a pr6phet from among their brethren, like 
unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth, 
and he ſhall ſpeak unto them all that I ſhall command 
him. And it ſhall come to paſs, that whoſoever will 
not hearken unto my words which he ſhall ſpeak in my. 
name, I will require it of him. But the prophet which ; 
ſhall preſume to ſpeak a word in my name, which I have 


not commanded him to ſpeak, or that ſhall ſpeak in the 


name of other gods; even that prophet ſhall die. 
And if thou ſay in thine heart, how ſhall we know 
the word which the Lord hath not ſpoken? When 
a prophet ſpeaketh in the name of the Lord, if the 
thing follow not, nor come to paſs; that is the 
thing which the Lord hath. not ſpoken ; but the pro- 
rs hath ſpoken it preſumptuouſly. Thou ſhalt not 


be afraid of him.“ 


Now, therefore, ſince Jeſus profeſſed to be the 
Meſſiah, and the great Prophet foretold and promiſed 
by God in this place, and uttered ſo many great and 
wonderful prophecies; it might be expected, if he 
was a mere pretender, and ſpake preſumptuouſly, and- 
uttered what the Lord had not ſpoken ; that that 
God, who here foretold the coming of the Meſhah, 
and gave this rule to diſtinguiſh falſe prophets and 
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vain pretenders, from him, ſnould not have confirmed 
his prophecies, in his providence; but, in that caſe, 
would have given his people opportunity to refute, 
by this rule, his pretences. | | 
2a, That foretelling future events, is ſpoken of by 
God, in the ancient prophecies of the kingdom of the 
Meſhah, as one great thing wherein the Meſſiah 
ſhould differ from the falſe gods and falfe prophets, 
and vain pretenders of the E In that great 
prophecy of the kingdom of the Meſſiah, beginning 
with the fortieth chapter of Iſaiah to the end of the 
book, the foretelling of future events, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to ſhew, that the perſon who foretells, does 
foreſee, and has a view of futurity, is often mention- 
ed as a divine prerogative, and therefore as a good 
evidence, that he that does ſo is a divine perſon, or 
ſpeaks by divine authority. Therefore the prophets 
and gods of the Heathens, are often challenged on 
this head, and the proof of their authority often put 
upon this iſſue: Iſaiah xli. 21, 22, 23, 26, 28.3 
xlii. 8, 9.; xliii. 9, 10, 11, 12.; xliv. 6, 7, 8.; 
xlv. 3. and 21. ; xlvi. 10.; xlviii. 14.—In this pro- 
phecy, it is declared, that herein the Meſſiah ſhould 
differ from all vain pretenders; ſee chap. xli. 27. 
and xlii. at the beginning ; compared with chap. 
xli. 21, 22, 23, 26, 28, 29. Now therefore, is it 
credible, that God would ſo order it, that an im- 
poſtor, one who falſely pretended to be the Meſſiah, 
ſhould, in ſo high a degree, have this honour, which 
God had mentioned as the great and diſtinguiſhing 
honour which he would put on the true Meſliah, as 
his Elect, in whom his ſoul delighted? | 
34, That the foretelling of future events, as by his 
own knowledge, and as events that are to be accom- 
pliſhed by his own power, is ſpoken of by God, in 
thoſe forementioned places, as his great prerogative, 
and as a good and ſure evidence of the divinity of the 
perſon who can do thus; and eſpecially God ſpeaks 
thus, in thoſe very places, in which he is foretelling 
the coming of the Meſſiah; and foretells = 5 
by 2 | a. 
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ſhould have this honour; as in Iſaiah xli. 21, 22, 23. 
* Produce your cauſe, faith the Lord; bring forth 
your ſtrong reaſons, faith the King of Jacob. Let 
them bring forth, and ſhew us what ſhall happen.— 
Shew-the things that are to come hereafter, that we 
may knew that ye are Gedi.“ Ver. 26. Who hath 
declared from the beginning, that we may know, and 
before time, that we may ſay, he is righteous? Yea 
there is none that ſheweth z yea there is none that 
declareth ; yea there is none that heareth your words.” 
Then, in the next words, God promiſes the Meſſiah ; 
to ſhew and declare whoſe coming, was beyond the 
power of the Heathen Gods: Ver. 27. The firſt 
ſhall ſay to Zion, Behold, behold them; and I will 
give to Jeruſalem, one that bringeth good tidings;“ 
i. e. that foreſhews glorious future things which God 
is_about to do for his eople. In the words that 
follow, it is Ggnified that thus God would ſupply 
that defect which aroſe from the impotence of the 
Heathen Gods, and grant that thing wherein they 
were ſo deficient ; ver. 28, 29. For I beheld, and 
there was no man, even amongſt them, and there 


was no counſellor, that when I aſked of them, could 


anſwer a word. Behold they are all vanity, their 
works are nothing: their molten images are wind 
and confuſion.” a the words that next follow, it is 
further ſignified, that God would ſupply this defect: 
« Behold my ſervant whom I uphold, mine elect, in 


whom my ſoul delighteth. I have put my ſpirit upon 
him ; he ſhall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles.” 


Therefore, ſince God mentions the foretelling of 
future events, in this manner, as a certain note of 
divinity, and a diſtinguiſhing honour that he would 


put on the Meſſiah, his elect, in whom his ſoul de- 


lighteth, Is it credible, that God would put this ho- 
nour, in ſo great a degree, on one who falſely pre- 
tended to be the Meſhah, and the beloved of God? 
And eſpecially, when withal he pretended, in this 
reſpect, to have the ſame honour belonging «to him 


which belongs to God; as John xvi. 13, 14, 18. 2 
b | 60 2 
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« He will ſhew you things to come. He ſhall glo- 
rify me 3 for he ſhall receive of mine, and ſhall ſhew 
it unto you. All things that the Father hath, are 
mine : Therefore ſaid I, that he ſhall take of mine, and 
ſhall ſhew it unto you.” He alſo ſpeaks of his know- 
ledge of divine ſecrets, and future events, as the ef- 
fect of the peculiar love that God had to him; John 
v. 20. The Father loveth the Son, and ſheweth 
him all things that himſelf doth.” 


50. Great changes in kingdoms and nations, com- 
ing to pals according to God's predictions, is often 
ſpoken of by God himſelf, in the Old "Teſtament, as 
a great evidence of his being the only true God, vaſt- 
ly diſtinguiſhed from all other gods, and infinitely a- 
bove them. Particularly, his foretelling the great 
changes brought to paſs in the world relating to his 
church and people, ſuch as, great deliverances and 
ſalvations to his own people, and great judgements 
and deſtruction to thoſe nations that injure them, and 
are their enemies. Theſe things were foretold by 
Chriſt, and were accompliſhed exactly according to 
his prediction. And the foretelling of thoſe very 
things which Chriſt foretold, is ſpoken of expreſsly, 
+ as an evidence of true divinity, yea, as a diſtinguiſh-- 

ing characteriſtic of the Meſhah. Thus, in Ifa. xli. 
21. to chap. xlii. 21.3 concerning which paſſage of 
ſcripture, the following things are worthy of note: 

(I.) That the foretelling of the revolutions of na- 
tions and monarchies, and- particularly the deſtruc- 
tion of Babylon by Cyrus, is greatly inſiſted on by 
God, as a great evidence of his being the true God, 
and as moſt clearly and greatly diſtinguithing him from. 
all pretenders to divinity. See chap. xli. 21,27. 
ſee alſo chap. xliv. 25. to the end, and xlvi. 10. But 
Jeſus was one that profeſſed divinity, and foretold 7 
revolutions of nations as great and ſtrange as this, £ 
yea, far more wonderful. He foretold the deſtruc- ; 
tion of Jeruſalem, which had been the holy city, and 
of the nation of the Jews, who had been God's own 


people, 
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people, and whoſe protector he had in a ſpecial man- 
ner been, and towards whom he exerciſed a moſt pe- 


culiar providence. 


He alſo foretold the deliverance 


of the Chriſtians who were in Jeruſalem. It was a: 
greater thing, and leſs to be expected, that ſuch a 

city and ſuch a nation ſhould be deſtroyed, than that 
Babylon ſhould be deſtroyed ; that a nation which 

- had, for many ages, been his peculiar people, and - 
peculiar treaſure, and of which he had taken a ſpeci- 

al care above all nations, ſhould be deſtroyed, than 
that deſtruction ſhould befal a nation of aliens. There- © 
fore, to foretell this deſtruction, with the various 


circumſtances of it, as they actually took place, is a 
reater evidence of divine foreknowledge, than to 
oretel the deſtruction of a nation of aliens. „ 

(2.) In this very paſſage, the foretelling of the con- 
verſion of the Gentiles from their heatheniſm, and 


from idolatry, is ſpoken of as the prerogative of tje 
true God, a glory that ſhould not be given to ano- | 
ther; chap. xlii. 8, 9. with the foregoing part of the 
chapter, and what follows, to ver. 17. | 
Again, the foretelling of the gathering of God's 
people from all nations, and enlightening the blind, 
and opening the ears of the deaf, is ſpoken of as Gf 
eatly and evidently diſtinguiſhing the true God ang 
Ris ſervant the Meſhah ; chap. xliii. 6,—13. But 


- thus did Jeſus. 
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So, in chap. xliv. 3,—8. the foretelling of the con- 
verſion of multitudes, to profeſs themſelves the peo 
le of the true God, with the exact accompliſhment, + 7-4. 
is ſpoken of and inſiſted on as a certain and very di- 


tinguiſhing note of the true God. But thus did | 


Jeſus. 


In the 25th and 26th verſes of the ſame chapter n 8 * 
God declares that he fruſtrates the predictions of 


/ falſe pretenders, but will confirm the word of true 
prophets, and particularly of his ſervant, i. e. the Meſ -t 
Gah, called God's ſervant often in the preceding chap- | 


ters. Sce alſo Iſa, xix. 12. 


In 
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In chap. xlv. 21. to the end, the ſoretelling of the 
converſion of the Gentiles from idolatry, to the wor- 
ſhip of the true God, is repreſented in like manner, 
as an high prerogative and certain evidence of the 
true God. 

In chap. xlviii. the foretelling of ſuch great ſalva- 
tions, as ſpeaking in his own name, is introduced as 
a great evidence, that the perſon who foretels, is the 
ſame who does the work. 55 


5 t. The turning of the wilderneſs into a fruitful 
ficld, is ſpoken of by God as a peculiar work of God, 
and a certain ſign of a divine hand; Ifa. xli. 18, 19, 
20. I will open rivers in high places, and foun- 
tains in'the midſt of the valleys. 1 will make the 
wilderneſs a pool of water, and the dry land ſprings 
of water. I will plant in the wilderneſs the cedar, 
the Shittah-tree, and the myrtle, and the oil-tree. 
I will ſet in the deſart the fir- tree, and the pine and 
the box-tree together, that they may ſee and know, 
and conſider and underſtand together, that the hand 
of the Lord hath done this.” It is evident, this is 
not intended in a literal ſenſe, but ſignifies the hap- 
py change in the ſtate of mankind, from a ſtate 


wherein men are repreſented as barren, as briers and 


thorns, and as wild beaſts, to a morally excellent 


and happy ſtate. This might be proved, by the fre- 


quent uſe of ſuch figures in the prophecies of ſcrip- 
ture. But it is manifeſt, that this, according to 
Chriſt's prediction, was effected, in a remarkable 
manner, by Chriſt himſelf, and his apoſtles and fol- 
lowers, in the turning of the world from heatheniſm, 


to the knowledge and worſhip of the true God, to 


juſt apprehenſions of his moral government, and from 
all manner of vice to virtue. 

This circumſtance may be obſerved, that, as it was 
done at Chriſt's word, according to his prediction, 
and when he had foretold it as a thing that he would 
effect; and as it was done afterward, by his meſſen- 
gers in his name, DE he only to act as his ſer- 
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vants: I lays its being done with theſe circumſtances, i | 


did as much ſhew that he was the doer of it, as it 
appeared that he healed the ſick and caſt out devils, 
when theſe things were ſo done at his word, that 


whenever he ſpake and commanded the effect to be, 


- it immediately was. It makes the relation between 


the effect and his word, and the dependence of the 
latter on the power of him that ſpeaks the word, as 


evident. : 
'The effeCt of -turning the wilderneſs into a fruitful 

field, or an effect deſcribed in like figures of ſpeech, 

is ſpoken of by God as one of the greateſt of the works 


of God, far greater than thoſe that were wrought for 
Iſrael in bringing them out of Egypt, Ifa. xliti. 1 5.— 


21. 


If we conſider the particular circumſtances of the 
predictions of Jeſus, in the ſucceſs of his goſpel, and 


compare them with what is ſpoken of in the Old "Teſ- 


tament, as the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing work of 
God, the evidences of the authority and divinity of 
Jeſus will appear yet greater. N af- 


fling the power and ſubtilty of the potent, 
of the poor, the helpleſs, and the meek; and finally, 


in a remarkable manner, giving the latter the aſcen- 
däency and victory over their oppreſſors and perſecu- 


tors, and terribly deſtroying them, is often ſpoken of 
as a peculiar work of the Moſt High, remarkably ma- 
nifeſting a divine hand, and gloriouſly diſplaying God's 
ſupreme power, and wiſdom, and divine merey. See 


Job v. 11,—16. ; the ſong of Hannah, in 1 Sam. ii.; 


Tob xii. 17, 18, 193 ee thus baffling 
the attempts of the 


the end, and Pſal. xlvi. throughout. . 
We find theſe things oſten ſpoken of as the pecu- 


liar and glorious work of the Moſt High, in prophe- 
cies of the days of the Meſſiah, with a particular ap- 
plication to what he will do, in the times of his king- 
dom, for his people who are weak and helpleſs. _ 
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the crafty, 
and the cruel, in their attempts for the deſtruction 


eathens againſt thoſe that fear 
him, and that hope in his mercy ;, Pſal. xxxiii. 10. to 
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Iſa. xxv. 1,—8.; xl. 22,—24. with ver. 27. to the 
end; xli. 11, 12, &c.; liv. 15,17. xlix. 24,26. 3 
Pſal. Ixviii. throughout; Pſal. cxviii. 5, — 23. Yea, 


this is ſpoken of as the work and glory of the Meſ- 
fah himſelf; Pſal. lxxii. 4.; Ifa. xi. 4.; and Pſal. 


xlv. 3, 4» 5+ | 1 
Theſe things are fulfilled, in the moſt remarkable 
manner that ever they were, in diſappointing and 
baſfling the policy, power, and rage of the great- 
eſt, wiſeſt, moſt potent empire of the heathens, that. 
ever was in the world, in their greateſt rage and vio- 
lence, and bringing of the Len of Chriſt to a 
complete victory, ſo as to overthrow the ancient, 
long eſtabliſhed heatheniſm of the world, in all the 


nations any where taken notice of in ſcripture, ſo that 
it never has again revived. | 42 


It is remarkable that it is foretold, particularly in 
Ifa. xlii. That the Meſſiah ſhould fet judgement in the 
earth, and his law or religion among the nations, 

articularly the i/les, or Europe, againſt ſtrong oppo- 
Etion and through great ſufferings, under which, his 
church ſhould ſeem ready to be extinguiſhed or cruſh- 


ed, like ſmoaking flax, or a bruiſed reed: but that, fi- 


nally, judgement ſhould be brought forth to victory. 


52. That before the coming of Chriſt, there was a 
general expectation - ſpread over all the eaſtern na+ 
tions, that out of Judea ſhould ariſe a perſon, who 
ſhould be governor of the world, is expreſsly affirm- 
ed by the Roman hiſtorians Swuefenis and Tacitus. 
In Suetonius are theſe words:“ Percrebuerat oriente 


“ toto vetus et conſtans opinio, eſſe in fatis, ut Ju- 
4 dza profecti rerum potirentur.” In Tacitus are 


theſe words: © Pluribus perſuaſio inerat, antiquis 
„ ſacerdotum libris contineri, eo ipſo tempore fore, 
ut valeſceret oriens, profectique . rerum poti- 
« rentur.” The ſtar that appeared at Chriſt's birth, 


and the journey of the Chaldean wiſe men, is men- 


tioned by Chalcidius the Platoniſt. Herod's cauſing 


all the children in Bethlehem, under two years old, 
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to be ſlain, and the reflection made upon him, on 
that occaſion, by the emperor Auguſtus, is related 
by Macrobius in the following words: “ Cum audiſ- 
„ {ct Auguſtus, inter pueros quos in Syria Herodes 
« rex Judzorum intra bimatum juſſit interfici, fillum 
„% quoque ejus occiſum, ait, wells eſt Herodis par- 
cum eſſe, quam filium 3? Macrob. lib. ii. cap. 4. 
Many of the miractes that Jeſus wrought in his life- 
time, are, as tothe matters of fact, particularly his heal- 
ing the lame and the blind, and caſting out devils, ex- 
prefsly owned by the moſt implacable enemies of Chri- 
ſtianityz by Celſus and- Julian, and the authors of 
the Jewiſh Talmud. And that the power of the hea- 
then gods ceaſed, after the coming of Chriſt, is ac- 
knowledged by Porphyry, who attributes it to their 
being angry at the ſetting up of the Chriſtian religion, 
which he ſtyles impious and profane. Many parti- 
culars of the collateral hiſtory, concerning John the 
Baptiſt, and Herod, and Pilate, are — 2 recorded 
by Joſephus. The crucifixion of Chriſt under Pon- 
tius Pilate, is related by Tacitus. And divers of the 
moſt remarkable circumſtances attending it, ſuch as 
the earthquake, and miraculous darkneſs, were re- 
corded in the public Roman regiſters, commonly ap- 
pealed to by the firſt Chriſtian writers, as what could 
not be denied by the adverſaries themſelves, and are, 
in a very particular manner, atteſted by Phlegon. 
That extraordinary Sybilline prophecy, referred to by 
Virgil, in his fourth eclogue, ſo much like Ifaiah's 
rophecies of Chriſt, ſhews the expectation of the 
| Ling world at that time. | 
It was uſual for the Roman deputies, or gover- 
« nors of provinces, to give an account of the chief 
« things during their adminiſtrations, to the empe- 
% ror. Accordingly, Pilate gave an account to Ti- 
' herius, of what Rad happened in his time, concern- 
« ing Jeſus of Nazareth; an account of his miracles, 
« death, crucifixion, and reſurrection: upon which 
« it is ſaid, that the emperor propoſed it to the ſe- 


e nate, that he ſhould be admitted into the number 
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te their gods; and decreed, that none ſhould be ac- 


1% cuſed for being a Chriſtian, during his reign. 'Two 
te things I may remark, with reference to this mat- 
« ter, namely, that Pilate's account was enrolled in 
„ the public records at Rome, and that the fathers, 
« Juſtin Martyr and Tertullian, afterwards appealed 
{© to the emperor and ſenate upon this head, in their 
% apologies for the Chriſtian religion: which we can- 
« not imagine they would have done, had they not 
© been well aſſured of the fact, that ſuch things were 
© regiſtered, and that their enemies had — to 
« allege in oppoſition to it. That this is likely to be 
« true, on argued from the circumſtances of the 
„ caſe. The emperors expected from their deputies, 
« an account of any notable event that happened 
« where they were. And can we imagine that Pt- 


late either would or durſt conceal ſo great an event, 


* as that concerning Jeſus Chriſt, about which all 


4c 2 was in an uproar, and in which he himſelf 


ad ſo great a ſhare? From hence, then, we m 

« infer the probability of the ſtory, and, I think, 
% conclude its certainty, from the apologies I have 
mentioned of Juſtin Martyr and Tertullian. They 
« were both learned men, lived in the next century; 
© and I cannot think it conſiſtent with their charao- 
© ter to appeal, as we find they do, to the head of 


„ the Roman empire, and to fo gs a body as the 


% Roman ſenate, concerning this fact, had it been 
« in the leaſt doubtſul.” Bennet's Inſpiration of the 
Scriptures, page 103, 104, 105. | 
e words of Phlegon concerning the eclipſe at 
the time of Chriſt's paſſion, book xiii. of his Chroni- 
con or Olympiads, are theſe : © In the fourth year of 
„the two hundred and ſecond Olympiad, there hap- 
66 pon the greateſt eclipſe of the ſun that ever wa3 
« known. There was ſuch a dark night at the fixth 
% hour of the day, that the ſtars were feen in the 
% heavens; and there was an earthquake in Bithynia, 
« which overturned a great part of Nicza.” Theſe 


words are to be ſeen in Euſebius's and Hieronymus's 
1 Jr. I 3 Chronicon; 


L 


Chronicon; and Origen mentions it, tract. 34. upon 
Mat., and in his 2., againſt Celſus. And Chal- 
cidius the Platoniſt, ſpeaking of the ſtar which hap- 
pened at Chrift's birth, in his commentary on Ti- 
mzxus, has theſe words: “ There is another more 
« holy and more venerable hiſtory, which relates the 
„appearance of a new ſtar, not to foretel diſeaſes 
„and death, but the deſcent of a venerable God, to 
« preſerve mankind, and to ſhew favour: to the af- 
« fairs of mortals; which ſtar the wiſe men of Chal- 
'« dea obſerving, as they travelled in the night, and 
<« being very well killed in viewing the heavenly bo- 
« dies, they are ſaid to have ſought after the new 
* birth of this God; and having found that majeſt 
« in a child, they paid him who Fo and made ſucks 
« yows as were agreeable to ſo great a God.” Gro» 
tius de verit. lib. iii. ſect. 14. 


5 % Many particulars of Moſes's liſe, are related 
« by ſeveral ancient writers: The eminent piety of 
de the molt ancient Jews, by Strabo and Juſtin ; divers. 
„ actions of David and Solomon, in the Phoenician 
« annals; ſome of the actions of Elijah, by Menan- 
der, and confeſfed by Julian himfelf ; the hiſtory 


of Jonah, under the name of Hercules, by Lyco- 


« phron and Æneas Gazæus; and the hiſtory of the 
« following times by many more authors.” Clarke's. 
evidences of natural and revealed religion, page 192, 
193. »Tatian, in his book againſt the Greeks, re- 
* lates, that amongſt the Phcenicians, flourithed three 

„ ancient hiſtorians, Theodotus, Hyſicrates, and Mo- 

„ chus, who all of them delivered in their hiſtories, 
„ tranflated into Greek by Lætus, under which of 

-« the kings happened the rapture of Europa, the 

o Me 4 2 of Menelaus into Phoenicia, and the league 
and friendſhip between Solomon and. Hiram, when 
Hiram gave his daughter to Solomon, and furniſh- 
ed him with timber for building the temple ; and 
„ that the ſame is aſhrmed by Menander of Perga- 


„mus. Joſephus lets us know, that the annals of 
6 the 
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de the Tyrians, from the days of Ahibalus and Hi- 
« ram, kings of Tyre, were extant in his days, and 
„ that Menander of Pergamus tranſlated them into 
« Greek; and that Hiram's friendſhip to Solomon, 
and aſſiſtance in building the temple, was mention- 
« ed in them; and that the temple was founded in 
« the 11th year of Hiram.” Newton's Chronology, 
p. 114. Diodorus faith, in his goth book, “ That in 
„Egypt there were formerly multitudes of ſtrangers 
| of ſeveral nations, who uled foreign rites and cere- 
% monies in worſhipping the gods: for which they 
were expelled Egypt; and under Danaus, Cadmus, 
« and other ſkilful commanders, after great hard- 
« ſhips, came into Greece and other — But 
« the greateſt part of them came into Judea, not far 
« from Egypt, a country then uninhabited and de- 
„ fart, being conducted thither by one Moſes, a wiſe 
and valiant man, who, after he had poſſeſſed him- 
6« ſelf of the country, among other things built Je- 
« ruſalem and the temple.” Newton's Gar ac 
p. 204. Auſtin tells us, that the common people of 
Afric, being aſked who they were? replied, Chana- 
ni, or Canaanites. And Procopius, a Chriſtian hiſto- 
rian, tells us of two pillars in * welt of Afric, with 
inſcriptions, ſignifying, that the people were Canaan- 
ites that fled from Joſhua. Ibid. p. 198. 

« Many things concerning Joſeph, his charaQer, 
0 ns. and management in Egypt, are mentioned 
„ by Juſtin. Several particulars relating to the Iſ- 
« raclites of old, occur in ancient authors; as their 
« going into Egypt, and their coming out of it again, 
te atteſted by Manetho, Beroſus, Strabo, Juſtin, 221 
&© others: the dividing of the Red Sea for a paſſage 
« to them, by Artapanus and Diodorus Siculus : 
© their travelling in = deſart of Arabia, and com- 
ing to Mount Sinai, by Juſtin : their being fed with 


© manna in the wilderneſs, by Artapanus, who ſays 
they lived there upon a certain ſnow which God rain- 
* ed — heaven. As to Moſes himſelf, his ſtory is wit- 


neſſed to and recorded by Egyptian, Phœnician, Chal- 
« dean, 
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&« dean, and Grecian writers. Beſides what is aſter- 
« wards taken notice of by. authors, there is a parti- 
« cular and remarkable account of him given by Ar- 
« tapanus and Numenius, as, of bis being taken out 
“ of the water, brought up at court, working mi- 
„ racles, and being oppoſed before the king by cer- 
w tain magicians, called Jannes and Jambres, who 
© attempted to do the like, &c. There are diverſe 
„ther facts related in the Old Teſtament, the me- 
% mory whereof ſeems to have been preſerved among 
©« the heathens, and which were 9 referred to 
&« in their fables: as, the ſtory of Jephtha's daughter, 


„ under the name of 1 L. Latham's mar- 


ginal notes to Bennet's Inſpiration of the Scriptures, 


page 96, 97. 


54. Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. i., reports out 
of the books of the Egyptian prieſts, that * 
was ſlain by the words of Moſes: and Strom. v., he 
relates ſome things belonging to Moſes, out of Arta- 
— ings not very truly. Juſtin, out of Tragas 

ompeius, ſays of Moſes, ** he was leader of thoſe 
« that were baniſhed, and took away the ſacred things 
« of the Egyptians, which they endeavouring to re- 
*© cover with arms, were forced by a tempeſt to re- 
©« turn home. And Moſes being entered into his 
% own country of Damaſcus, he took poſſeſſion of 
« Mount Sinah.” And what follows is a mixture of 
truth and falſehood. Where we find Arvas written in 
him, it ſhould be read Arnas, who is Aaron, not the 
ſon of Moſes, as he imagines, but the brother, and 
prieſt, The Orphic verſes exprefsly mention his 
being taken out of the water, and the two tables that 
were given by God. The verſes are thus: 


« So was it ſaid of old, ſo he commands, | 
6 Who's born of water; who received of God 
“ The double tables of the law.“ 


The great Scaliger, in theſe verſes, inſtead of He- 
genes, With a little variation of the ſhape of a letter, 
reads hudegenes, born of water. : al 
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The ancient writer of the Orphic verſes, whoever 

he was, added theſe lines, after he had ſaid that there 
was but one God to be worſhiped, who was the crea- 
tor and governor of the world. 
Palemon, who ſeems to have lived in the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, has theſe words: © In the 
« reign of Apis the ſon of Pharoneus, part of the 
« Egyptian army went out of Egypt, and dwelt in 
« Syria, called Paleſtine, not far from Arabia.” 

Several things are related concerning Moſes's com- 
ing out of Egypt, from the Egyptian writers, Mane- 
tho, Lyſimachus, &c. The places are in Joſephus 
againſt Appian, with abundance of falſities, as com- 
ing from . who hated the Jews. From hence 
Tacitus took his account of them. But it appears, 
from all theſe compared together, that the Hebrews 
deſcended from the Aſſyrians, and, poſſeſſing a great 
part of Egypt, led the life of ſhepherds. But after- 
wards, being burdened with hard labour, they came 
out of Egypt under the command of Moſes, — of 
the Egyptians accompanying them, and went through 
the country of the Arabians unto Paleſtine, Syria, 
and there ſet up rites, contrary to thoſe of the Egyp- 
tians. | 

Diodorus Siculus, in his firſt book, where he treats 
of thoſe who made the gods to be the authors of their 
laws, ſays, * Among the ews was Moſes, who cal- 
„led God by the name of 1a,” j. e. Jehovah, which 
was ſo pronounced by the oracles and in the Orphic 
verſes, mentioned by the ancients. 


Strabo, in his ſixteenth book, ſpeaking of Moſes, . 


as an Egyptian prieſt, which he had from the Egyptian 


writers, as appears in Joſephus, ſays, “ Many who 


« worſhip the Deity, agreed with him (Moſes); for 
«© he both ſaid and taught, that the Egyptians did 


not rightly conceive of God, when yr likened - 
„ him to wild beaſts and cattlez nor the Lybians nor 


„the Greeks, in reſembling him by a human ſhape. 
“% For God is no other than the univerſe which ſur- 
« rounds 
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&« rounds us, the earth, and the ſea, and the heaven, 
* and the world, and the nature of things, as they 
* are called by us. Who, ſays he, (i. e. Moſes) that 
« has any underſtanding, would preſume to form 
* any image like to theſe things that are about us? 
« Wherefore, we ought to lay aſide all carved images, 
„and worthip him in the innermoſt part of a tem- 
© ple worthy of him, without any figure.” He adds, 
that this was the opinion of good men. He adds al- 
ſo, that ſacred rites were inſtituted by him, which 
were not burdenſome for their coſtlineſs, nor hate- 
ful, as attended with madneſs. He mentions cir- 
cumciſion, the meats that were forbidden, and the 
like. And after he had ſhewn that man was natu- 
rally deſirous of civil ſociety, he tells us, that it is 
promoted by divine and human precepts, but more 
effectually by divine. K | 
Pliny, book xxx. chap. 1. ſays, „There is ano- 
«© ther party of magicians which ſpring from Moſes,” 
Juvenal has theſe lines : 


« They learn, and keep, and fear the Jewiſh law 
% Which Moſes in his fecret volume gave.“ | 


Tacitus, hiſt. v., according to the Egyptian fables, 
calls Moſes one of them that were baniſhed. 

Dionyſus Longinus, who lived in the time of Au- 
relian the emperor, a favourite of Zenobia, queen of 
the Palmyrians, in his. book of the Sublime, after he 
had ſaid that they who ſpeak of God, ought to take 
care to repreſent him as great and pure, and without 
mixture, adds,“ Thus * he who gave laws to the 
©« Jews, who was an extraordinary man, who con- 
% ceived and fpake worthily of the power of God, 
“ when he writes in the beginning of his laws, God 
« ſpake; What? Let there be light; and there was 
% light, Let there be earth ; and it was jo.” 

Chalcidius took many things out of Moſes, of whom 
he ſpeaks thus: Moſes was the wiſeſt of men, who, 
„ as they fay, was enlivened, not by human elo- 
& quence, but by divine inſpiration.” | 


Numeniuss 
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Numenius, as Euſebius quotes his words, book viii. 
chap. 8. ſays, © Afterwards, Jannes and Mambres, 
* e ſeribes, were thought to be famous for 
« magical arts, about the time that the Jews were 
« driven out of Egypt. For theſe were they who 
« were choſen out of the multitude of the Egyptians, 
„ to contend with Muſzus the leader of the Jews, a 
* man very powerful with God by prayers z and 
„they ſeemed to be able to repel thoſe ſore calami- 
« ties which were brought upon Egypt by Muſzus.” 
Origen againſt Celſus, refers to the fame place of Nu- 
menius. - 

Artapanus, in the ſame Euſebius, book ix. chap. 
27. calls them the prieſts of Memphis, who were 


commanded by the king to be * 7p to death, if they 
did not do things equal to Moſes. 


Strabo, in his 14th book, after the hiſtory of Mo- 
ſes, ſays, ** That his followers, for a conſiderable 
„ time, kept his precepts, and were truly righteous 
« and godly.” And a little after, he ſays, * That 
« thoſe who believed in Moſes, worſhipped God, 
and were lovers of equity.” 


'Theſe things concerning Moſes, are taken from 
Grotius de Verit. lib. i. ſecs. 16. 


55. Euſcbius ſays, Prep. book ix. chap. 10. That 
Eupolemus wrote a book concerning Elijah's prophe- . 
cy: and, in the 39th chapter of the ſame book, Euſe- 
bius quotes a place of his, concerning Jeremiah's pro- 

hecy. 
l The hiſtory of Jonah's being three days in the 
whale's belly, is in Lycophron and Aineas Gazzus, 
only under the name of Hercules. The verſes in 
Lycophron are theſe : | 


Of that three-nighted lion whom, of old, 

„% 'Friton's fierce dog with furious jaws devoured; 
“ Within whoſe bowels, tearing of his liver, ; 
« He rolled, burning with heat, though without fire; 
« His head with drops of ſweat bedew'd all oer.“ 
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Upon which place, Tzetzes ſays, “ Becauſe he 
e was three days within the whale.” And ZEneas 
Gazzxus, in n has theſe words:“ Ac- 


6 cording to the ſtory of Hercules, who was ſaved 
« by a whale ſwallowing him up, when the ſhip 
c wherein he ſailed was wrecked.” 

Menander, in his Phoenician hiſtory, mentions that 
great drought that happened in the time of Elias; 
that is, when Ithobalus reigned amongſt the Tyrians. 
Sce Joſephus in his ancient hiſtory, book viii. ch. 7.— 
Theſe things from Grotius De Verit. lib. i. ſect 16. 

There is a remarkable place concerning David, 
quoted by Joſephus, book vii. chap.'6. of his ancient 
hiſtory, out of the iv. of Damaſcenus's hiſtory, A 
% long while aſter this, there was a certain man of 
&© that country, who was very powerful. His name 
« was Adadus, who reigned in Damaſcus and the 
« other parts of Syria, except Phœnice. He waged 
« war with David king of Judea; and having fought 
“% many battles, the laſt was at Euphrates, where he 
© was overcome. He was accounted one of the beſt 
ce of kings for ſtrength and valour. After his death, 
« his children reigned for ten generations, each of 
tc them continuing his father's government and name, 
« in the ſame manner as the Egyptian kings are cal- 
& led Ptolemies. The third being the moſt potent 
« of them all, being willing to recover the victory 
cc his grandfather had loſt, made war upon the Jews, 
& and laid waſte that which is now called Samaria.” 
The firſt part of this hiſtory we have, 2 Sam. viii. 5.3 
1 Chron. xviii. : and the latter part, 1 Kings xx. Gro- 
tius de Verit. lib. iii. ſeck. 16. 


56. This Adadus is called by Joſephus, Ader, and 
Adores by Juſtin, out of Tragus. Euſebius, in his 
goſpel preparation, book iv. fog 30. tells us more 
things concerning David out of Eupolemus. And 
the ä — Joſephus, in the ſame chapter, and 
in his ſirſt againſt Appian, brings this place out of 

balus's death, 
« his 
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© his ſon Hiram reigned. This man increaſed the 
« eaſtern part of the city, and much enlarged the 
« city; and he joined Jupiter Olympius's temple to 

« the city, which before ſtood by itſelf on an iſland, 
% by _ up the ſpace between; and he adorned it 
« with gifts of gold offered to the gods. He alſo 
« went up to Libanus, and cut down timber to ad- 
« orn the temple with. And they ſay, that Solo- 
© mon who reigned in Jeruſalem, ſent riddles to Hi- 
« ram, and received ſome from him: he that could 
« not reſolve the riddles, was to pay a large ſum of 
% money. Afterward, Abdemonus, a man of Tyre, 
„ reſolved the riddles that were propoſed, and ſent 
% others; which Solomon not reſolving, paid a large 
« ſam of money to Hiram.” He afterwards adds a 
famous place of Menander the Epheſian, who wrote 
the affairs of the Greeks and Barbarians: “ After 
« Abibalus's death, his ſon Hiram ſucceeded in the 


« government. He lived thirty-four years, and in- 


“ cloſed the large country, and erected the golden 
4% pillar in Jupiter's temple. He afterward cut down 
« wood from the mountain called Libanus, cedar 
« trees for the roof of the temple ; and pulled down 
« the old temples, and built new. He conſecrated 
te the grove of Hercules and Aſtarte ; but Hercules's 
« firſt, in the month Peretius; and afterward Aſtarte's, 
about the time that he invaded the Tityans for not 
„ paying tribute, and returned from 1 them. 

« 'About this time, there was one emonus, a 
„ young man, who overcame in explaining the rid- 
« dles propoſed by Solomon the king of alem.“ 
Theophilus Autiochenus, in his 3d book to Autoly- 
chus, has ſet down this place of Menander, but has 
contracted it. This Hiram, and Solomon who was 
contemporary with him, are mentioned alſo by Alex- 
ander Polyhiſtor, Menander Pergamenus, and Læ- 
tus, in the Phoenician accounts, as Clemens affirms, 
Strom. 1. 

The memory of Hazael, King of Syria, whoſe 
name is in 1 Kings xzix. 5 50 2 Kings viii. 11+, and 
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X11. 17. and xiii. 3, 244 is preſerved at Damaſcus withdi- 
vine worſhip, as Joſephus relates, b. g. ch. 2. of his an- 
vient hiſtory. The ſame name is in Juſtin, out of Tragus. 
Concerning Salmaneſer, who carricd the ten tribes 
into captivity, as is related in 2 Kings xviii. 3. &c. j 
und who took Samaria, 2 Kings xvii. 9. ; there is a 
place of Menander Epheſius, we before ſpoke of, in 
e b. 9. ch. 14., as follows : “ Elulæus reign- 
ed thirty-ſix years. This man, with a fleet, re- 
% duced * Citteans, who revolted from him. But 
„the king of Aſſyria ſent againſt them, and brought 
„ war upon all Phœnicia; and having made peace 
„with them all, returned back again. But Sidon, 
% Arce, Palætyrus, and many other cities, who had 
yielded themſelves to the king of Aſſyria, revolted 
rom the Tytian government. Yet the Tyrians 

not ſubmitting, the king of Aſſyria returned upon 
them again, after he had received from the Phce- 
nicians ſixty ſhips, and eight hundred rowers ;. a- 
uw which, the Tyrians coming out with twelve 
thips, broke their enemies ſhips in pieces, and 
took five hundred men priſoners. Hereupon, the 
«© price of every thing was raiſed in Tyre. Then the 
„% king of Aſfyria departed, and placed guards upon 
* the rivers, and upon the water - pipes, that they 
„ might hinder the Tyrians from drawing any water. 
«« And this they did for five years, and they were 
„ forced to drink out of wells which they digged.“ 
Joſephus adds in the ſame place, that Salmaneſer, the 
name of this king, remained till his time in the 'Ty- 
rian records. Senacherib, who ſubdued almoſt all Ju- 
dea, except Jeruſalem; as is related, 2 Kings xviii. 13.3 
a Chron. XXXIIi- ; If. xxzvi. 1.: his name and expeditions 
-into Aſia and Egypt, are found in Beroſus's Chaldaics, 
as the ſame Jojephus: teſtiſies, b. 10. ch. 1. And 
Herodotus, in his fecond book, mentions the ſame 
Senacherib, and calls him king of the Arabians and 
Aſſyrians. Baladan, king of Babylon, is mentioned 

in 2 Kings xXx. 12., and Ifai. xxxix.3 and the ſame 
narae is in Beroſus's Babylonics, as Joſephus teſtifies 
in 
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in bis antient hiſtory, b. 10. ch. 3. Herodotus men- 


tions the battle in Megiddo, in which Necho, king 
of Egypt, overcame the 2 (which hiſtory is in 


2 Chron. xxxv. 22., Zech. xii, 1.), in the foteſaid 
ſecond book, in theſe words: And Necho encounter- 
&* ed the Syrians, (for ſo Herodotus always calls the 
6 Jews, as do others alſo), in a land fight, and over- 
% came them in Magdolus.”—Theſe things from 
Grotius de Verit. Book iii. ſect. 16. 
The things which Grotius there quotes from hea- 
then hiſtories about Nebuchadnezzar, and other things 
relating to the captivity of the Jews, and the deſtruc- 
tion of Babylon, &c. are too many and large to be 
tranſcribed : but this which Grotius there ſays, is e- 
ecially worthy of note. Euſebius, both in his 
ronicon, and in the end of the ninth of his Prepa- 
ration, tells us, that Nebuchadonaſar is mentioned 
- alſo by Abydenus, who wrote of the Aſſyrians. Lhe 
words are theſe : * Megaſthenes ſays, that Nabuchad- 
% roſarus was ſtronger than Hercules, and waged war 
„ againſt Lybia and Iberia; and having overcome 
« them, he planted them in ſeveral colonies on the 
« right ſhore-of the ſea. And the Chaldeans relate, 
% moreover, concerning him, that as he was goin 
into his palace on a certain time, he was inſpire 
4% by a god, and ſpake the following words: I, Na- 
“ buchadroſarus, forctell a fad calamity that will be- 
“ fall you, O Babylonians, which neither Belus, our 
„ forefather, nor Queen Beltis, could perſuade the 
« fates to avert. There ſhall come a Perſian mule, 
„ho, aflilted by your gods, - ſhall bring flavery- up- 
on you. Medus, the glory-of the Aflyrians, will 
„ alſo help to do this. I with, that before he be- 
*.trays his countrymen, ſome Charybdis or fea 
*. would ſwallow him up, or deſtroy him: or that 
he were directed another way through the wilder- 
66: neſs, where there are no cities or ſootſteps of men; 
* where wild beaſts feed, and the birds fly about, 
© that he might wander ſolitary. among the. rocks and 
fic + -K 2 « dens ;, 
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* dens; and that an happy end had overtaken me, 


beſore theſe things were put into my mind, Having 


„ propheſied this, he ſuddenly diſappeared.” Here, 
ſeveral things related in Daniel, ſeem to be confound- 
ed and jumbled together; as particularly, Nebuchad- 
nezzar's. dream about the four empires that thould 
deſtroy one another, Dan. ii.; particularly that part 
of it that relates to the Perſian empire's deſtroyin 
the Babylonian, aud what we have an account of, 
chap. iv. 1, 4, 5, 28. to the end of the chapter. 


57. In Greece, before the Phenicians introduced 


tte deifying of dead men, the Greeks had a council 


of elders in every town for the government thereof, 
and a place where the elders and people worſhipped 
their God with ſacriſices. And when many of thoſe. 
towns, for their common ſafety, united under a com- 


mon council, they erected a prytaneum or court, in 


one of the towns, where the council and people met 


at certain times, to conſult their common ſafety, and 
worſhip their common god with ſacrifices, and to 


buy and ſell, The towns where the councils met, 


the Greeks called 4%, peoples, or communities, or 
corporation-towns. And at lenge, when many of 
theſe 4%, for their common ſafety, united by con- 

{ent, under one common council, they erected a pry- 
tancum in one of the %, for the common council 
and people to meet in, and to conſult and worſhip 
in, and feaſt, and buy and ſell. And this % c they 
walled about for its ſafety, and called it Tw mx», the 
city. And when theſe councils made war upon their 
neighbours, they had a general commander to lead 
their armies, and he became their king. 80 'Thucy- 


dides tells us, that under Cecrops, and the ancient 


kings, until 'Thefeus, Attica was always inhabited, 
city by city, each having magiſtrates and prytanea. 
Neither did they conſult their king, when there was 


no fear of danger; but each apart, adminiſtered their 


own commonwealth, and had their own council; and 
even ſometimes made war, as the Eleuſinians with Eu- 
- molpus 
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molpus did againſt Erectheus. But when Theſeus, 
a prudent and potent man, obtained the kingdom, 
he took away the courts and magiſtrates of the ether 
cities, and made them all meet at one council and 
rytancum, at Athens. Palemon, as he is cited by 
* tells us, that in this body of Attica, there 
were one hundred and ſeventy 9%#« and Philocho- 
rus relates, that when Attica was inveſted by ſ:a and. 
land by the Cares and Bceotii, Cecrops, the firſt of 
any man, reduced the multitude, i. e. the hundred 
and ſeventy 4, into twelve cities; and that 'Theſeus: 
contracted the twelve into one, which was Athens. 
The original of the kingdom of the Argives, was: 
much after the ſame manner. For Pauſanias tells 
vs, that Pharoneus, the ſon of Inachus, was the firſt: 
who gathered into one community the Argives, who, 
till then, were ſcattered, and lived every where a- 
part; and the place where they were firſt aſſembled,, 
was called Pharonicum, the city of Pharoneus. And 
Strabo obſerves, that Homer calls the places which 
he reckons up in Peloponneſus, a few excepted, not 
cities, bur regions z becauſe each of them conſiſted? 
of a convocation of many #%, free towns, out of 
which, aſterwards, noble cities were built, and fre- 
1 1g So the Argives compoſed Mantinza in 
rcadia out of five towns, and * out of nine ;. 
and out of fo many was Heræa built by Cleombrotus, 
or by Cleonymus.. So alſo ÆEgium was built out of 
ſeven or eight towns, Patrz out of ſeven, and Dy- 
mz out of eight. So Elis was erefted by. the con- 
flux of many towns into one cit | 
Pauſanias tells us, that the Arcadians accounted! 
Pelaſgus the firſt man; and that he was the firſt: 
king ; and taught the ignorant people to build houſes. 


for defending themſelves from heat, and cold, and. 


rain, and to make themſelves garments of KKins ;. and, 
inſtead of herbs. and roots, which were ſometimes: 
noxious, to eat the acorns of the beech-tree; and. 
that his ſon Lycaan, built the oldeſt city in all Greece. 
He tells us alſo, that in the days of Lelex, the Spar- 
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| tans lived in villages apart. The. Greeks, there- 


fore, began to build in the days of Pelaſgus, the fa- 
ther of Lycaon. Till then, they lived in woods and 


' eaves of the earth. The firſt houſes were of clay, 


till the brothers, Euryalus and Hyperbius, taught 
them to harden the clay into bricks, and to build 
therewith, f cf ed 
When CEnatrius, the fon of Lycaon, carried a 
colony into Italy, he found the country, for the moſt 
part, uninhabited z and, where it was inhabited, pave 
uilt 


pled but thinly: and ſcizing a part of it, he 


rowns in the mountains, little and numerous, as a- 
hove. Theſe towns were without walls: but after 
this colony grew numerous, and began to want room, 
they expelled the Siculi, compaſſed many cities with 
walls, and became poſſeſſed of all the territory between 
the two rivers Liris and Tiber. And it is to be un- 
derſtood, that thoſe cities had their councils and 


prytanea, after the manner of the Greeks, For Dio- 


nyſius tells us, that the new kingdom of Rome, as 
Romulus left it, conſiſted of thirty conrts or coun» 
cils, in thirty towns, each with the ſacred fire kept in 
the prytaneum of the. court for the fenators, who 
mer there to perform ſacred rites, after the manner- 
of the Greeks. But when Numa, the ſucceſſor of, 
Romulus, reigned, he, leaving the ſeveral fires in 
their own. courts, inſtituted one common td them all 
at Rome, Whence Rome was not a. complete city, 
he fore the days of Numa. | | | 
When navigation was. ſo. far improved, that- the- 
Phenicians began to leave the ſea-ſhore, and fail the 
Mediterranean by the help of the ſtars, it may be 
reſumed, they began to diſcover the iſlands of: the 
eee and, for. the ſake of traffic; to ſail ag 
far as Greece; and this, was. not, long before they 
carried away Io, the daughter of 1 Beg from Ar- 
gos. The Cares Grit infeſted the Grecian ſeas- with 
piracy z. and then Minos, the ſon of Europa, got. up- 
a potent fleet, aud ſent out colonies, For Diodorus 
a us, that. the Cyclades iſlands, thoſe near. Crete 
& ? Were: 
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were at firſt deſolate and uninhabited. But Minos 
having a potent fleet; ſent many colonies out of Crete, 
and peopled many of them. And particularly, that 
the iſſand Carpathus was firſt ſeized by the ſoldiers 
of Minos. Syme lay waſte and deſolate till Triops 
came thither with a colony under Chthonius. Stran- 
le or Naxus was firſt inhabited by the Thracians 
in the Yays of Boreas, a little before the Argonautic 
expedition. Samos was at firſt deſert, and inhabit- 
ed only by a great multitude of terrible wild beaſts, tilt 
Macareus peopled it, as he did alſo the.iſlnnds Chios and 
Cos. Leſbos lay waſte and deſolate, till Xanthus ſail- 
ed thither with a colony. Tenedas lay deſolate, till 
Tenes, a little before the Trojan war, failed thither 
from Troas. Ariſtæus, who married Autonoe, the 
daughter of Cadmus, carried a colony from 'Thebes 
into Cæa, an iſland not inhabited before. The iſland 
Rhodes was at firſt called Ophiuſa, being full of ſer- 
pents before Phorbas, a prince of Argos, went thither, 
and madeit habitabie, by deſtroying the ſerpents; in me- 
mory of which, he is delineated in the heavens, in the 
conſtellation of Ophiuchus. The diſcovery of this, and 
ſome other iſlands, made a report, that they roſe out 
of the fea. In Aſia Delos emerſit, et Hiera, et 
% Anaphe, et Rhodus,” faith Ammianus : and Pliny, 
« Clarz jampridem inſulze Delos et Rhodus memo- 
e riæ produntur enatz, poſtea minores, ultra Melon 
% Anaphe, inter Lemnum et Helleſpontum Nea, 
inter Lebedum et Teon Halone,” &c. > In 
Diodorus tells us alſo, that the ſeven iflands call 
Solides, between Italy and Sicily, were deſert and 
uninhabited, till Liparus and Molus, a little before 
the Trojan war, went thither ſrom Italy and peopled 
them : and that Malta and Ganlus, or Gandus, on 
the other ſide of Sicily, were firſt peopled by Pheni- 
cians, and ſo was Medera without the ſtraits-:. and 
Homer writes, that Ulyſſes found the iſland of Ogy- 
gia covered with wood, and uninhabited, except by 
alypſo and her maids, who lived in a. cave without 
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The Sycareans were reputed the firſt inhabitants 
of Sicily, and they built little villages or towns up- 
on hills, and every town had its own king ; and by 
this means they ſpread over the eountry, before they 
formed themſelves into larger governments with a 
common king. 'The firſt inhabitants of Crete, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, were called Eteocretans: but 
whence they were, and how they came thither, is 


not ſaid in hiſtory. Then failed thither a colony of 


Pelaſgians from Greece; and ſoon after, Teutamus, | 
the. grandfather of Minos, carried thither a colony of 
Dortans from Laconia, and from the territory of 
Olympia in Peloponneſus : and theſe ſeveral colonies: 

ſpake ſeveral languages, and fed on the ſpontaneous 
fruits of the earth, and lived quietly in. caves and. 
huts, till the invention of iron tools in the days of 
Aſterius, the.ſon of Teutamus; and at length, were 
reduced into one kingdom and one people, by Minos, 
who was their firſt lawgiver, and built many towns: 
and ſhips, and introduced ploughing and ſowing. 
The ifland of Cyprus was diſcovered * the Pheni- 
cians 3 for Eratoſtenes tells us, that“ Cyprus was 
« at firſt ſo overgrown with wood, that it could not 
« be tilled ; and that they firſt cut down the wood- 
© for the melting of the copper and ſilver; and after- 
« ward, when they began to ſail freely on the Me- 
« diterranean, that is, preſently after the Trojan 
« war, they built ſhips, and even navies of it. Andi 
« when they could not thus deſtroy the wood, they 
« gave every man leave to cut down what wood he 
„ pleaſed, and to poſſeſs all the ground which he 
cleared of wood.” So alſo, Europe, at firſt, a- 
bounded very much with woods; one of which, cal- 
led the Hercynian, took up a t part of Germany, 
being full nine days journey broad, and above forty: 
long, in Julius Cæſar's days. And yet the Europeans 


had been cutting down their woods to make room for 


mankind, ever ſince the invention of iron tools in the 
days of Aſterius and Minos- 5 et 
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All theſe footſteps there are of the firſt peopling of 
Europe, and its iſlands. Before thoſe days, it ſeems 
to have been but thinly peopled by thoſe who wan« 
dered without houſes, ſheltering themſelves from 
rain and wild beaſts, in thickets and caves of the 
earth : ſuch as were the caves in mount Ida in Crete, 

in which Minog was educated and buried; the cave 
of Cacus, and the catacombs in Italy, near Rome 
and Naples, afterwards turned into burying places; 
the Syringes, and many other caves in the ſides of 
the mountains of Egypt; the caves of the Troglo- 
dytes, between Egypt and the Red-ſea, and thoſe of 
the Pharuſii in Africa, mentioned by Strabo; and 
the caves, thickets, rocks, high places, and pits, in 
which the Iſraelites hid themſelves from the Phili- 
ſtines in the days of Saul, 1 Sam. xiii. 6. | 

As to the people of Lybia in Africa, Diodorus 
tells us, that Uranus, the father of Hyperion, and 
* grandfather of Helius and Selene, was their, firſt 
c common king, and cauſed the people, who, till then, 
« wandered up and down, to dwell in towns.” And 
Herodotus tells us, that all Media was peopled by 
dice, towns without walls, till they revolted from the 
Aſſyrians, which was about two hundred and ſixty- 
ſeven years after the death of Solomon; and that 

ö after that revolt, they ſet up a king over them, and 
built Ecbatane with walls for his ſeat, the firſt town 
5 which they walled about. And about ſeventy- two 
ears after the death of Solomon, Benhadad, 1 
Soria, had thirty-two kings in his army againſt Ahab. 
And when Jolie conquered: the land .of Canaan, 
every City of the Canaanites had its own king, like 
the cities of Europe, before they conquered one ano- 
ther. And one of thoſe kings, Adonibezek, the 
king of Bezek, had conquered ſoventy other kings a = 
little before; Judg. i. 7. And therefore, towns. be- 
n to be built in that land, not many ages before 
the days of Joſhua. For the patriarchs wandered 
there iy tents, and fed their flocks wherever ny 
| | þ 


_ every way from thence. 
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pleaſed; the fields of Phœnicia not being yet fully 
appropriated, for want of people. | e 
; iT heſe footſteps there are of the firſt peopling of 


the earth by mankind ; not long before the days of 


Abraham, and of the overſpreading it with villages, 


towns and cities, and their growing -into kingdoms, 
firſt ſmaller and then greater, until the riſe of the 


monarchies of Egypt, Aſſyria, Babylon, Media, Per- 


ſia, Greece, and Rome, the firſt great empires on 
this ſide India. Abraham was the fifth from Peleg. 
So long were they of one language, one ſociety, and 
one religion: and then they divided the earth, mY 

perhaps diſturbed by the rebellion of Nimrod, an 

forced to leave off building the tower of Babel : and 
from thence they ſpread themſelves into the ſeveral 
countries which fell to their ſhares, carrying with 
them the laws, cuſtoms and religion, under which 
they had till then been educated and governed by 
Noah, and his ſons and grandſons. And theſe laws 
were handed down to Abraham, . Melchizedek and 
Job, and their contemporaries ; and were for ſome 
time obſerved by the judges of the eaſtern country. 
80 Job tells us; that “ adultery was an heinous 
crime, yea an iniquity to be puniſhed by the judges ;” 


Job xxxi. 11. And of idolatry, he faith, © If 1 be- 


held the ſun when it ſhined, or the' moon walking in 
brightneſs, and my heart hath been ſecretly enticed, 


or my mouth hath kiſſed my hand; this alſo were an 


iniquity to be puniſhed by the judge, for I ſhould 
have denied the God that is above ?” ver. 26, 27, 28. 

The worſhip of falſe gods, ſeems to have been 
practiſed in Chaldea, and afterward to have ſpread 

Several of the laws and precepts, of which the pri- 
mitive religion conſiſted, are mentioned in the book 
of Job, which was the morality and religion of the 


firſt ages. This was the religion of Moles and. the_ 


prophets, comprehended in the two great command- 
ments, of loving the Lord our God with all our heart, 


and ſoul.and mind, and our neighbour as ourſelves. 
| 'This 
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This was the religion enjoined by Moſes, on the un- I 
circumcifed ſtranger within the gates of Iſrael; and _— 
this is the primitive religion of both Jews and Chriſti» | 
ans, and ought to be the ſtanding religion of all 
nations; it being for the honour of God, and good of | 
mankind. The belief, that the world was framed by | _ 
one ſupreme God, and is governed by him, and the 
love and worſhip of him, and the honouring of our 
parents, and the love of our neighbour as. ourſelyes, 
and mercy even to brute beaſts, is the oldeſt of all 
religions. | A ; N 
Il be things that have been obſerved above, of ſo 
late an original, of letters, agriculture, navigation, 
malic, arts and ſciences, metals, ſmiths and car» 
penters, towns and houſes, &c.—and that the earth 
ſo lately was ſo thinly peopled, and ſo * 2 
with woods; is an evidence, that mankind could not 
be much older than is repreſented in the ſcriptures. 
See Newton's Chronology, from page 174 to page 
190. 123 | 
That we can trace the ſtate of the world of man- f 
kind in ſo many things to their beginning, is an ar- 
gument, that the beginning of the world of mankind 
uſelf is not very far off. —The failing out into the 
ocean »1 large ſhips by the ſtars, may be traced to its 
beginning. Alſo the beginning of letters in Europe, 
the beginning of aſtronomy, the firſt calculation of 
eclipſes, the firſt formation of the ſphere, the finding 
of the length of the year to a greater and greater per- 
fection, the beginning of philoſophy, the firſt diſ- 
covery of the bigger part of the face of the carth, the 
invention of the mariner's compaſs, the invention of 
printing, the invention of teleſcopes, microſcopes, - 
gun-powder, and innumerable other inventions and 
improvements of latter ages, may be pointed out; 
and it may be. ſhewn, that all ſormer ages. of. the ©. 
world were totally deſtitute of them. | "1 | 
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58. It is remarkable, that it ſuould be ordered in 
providence, not only that the cuſtom of Ron 
, O | 
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{ſhould wholly ceaſe among the Jews, ſince the ſacri- 
fice of Chriſt has been offered; but alſo, that it ſhould 
be ſo ordered, that, ſince that time, this cuſtom has 
gradually dwindled away, and ceaſed among almoſt 
all nations ; though it was ſo univerſal before, that 
there was no nation among whom the cuſtom had 
not preyailed, and been eſtabliſhed time out of mind. 
Mr Chamock, ſpeaking of the cuſtom, vol. ii. of his 
works, p. 12. ſays, „This tradition hath been 
c ſuperannuated, and laid aſide in moſt parts of the 
« world.” | 


| 79. The doctrine of the day of judgment, taught 
in the ſcriptures, or the doctrine, that at the end of 
the world, all mankind ſhall ſtand together before the 
judgment-ſeat of the ſupreme, univerſal Lawgiver 
and Judge, to be judged by him; or to have all thin 
viſibly ſet to rights, and juſtice made viſibly to take 
place with reſpect to all the perſons, actions and af- 
fairs of the moral world, by the ſupreme, infinitely 
wiſe, holy, and juſt Head of it: I ſay, this doctrine 
is a moſt reaſonable doctrine, and much commends 
itſelf to our belief, from the reaſon of the thing, on 
the ſuppoſition of a+ moral government maintained 
over the world of mankind, by him who created it. 
For this implies, that he governs the. world as its 
lawgiver and Jucge, and will treat men as account- 
able creatures. God's moral government not only 
requires, that there ſhould be divine laws, and an exe- 
cution of them in rewards and puniſhments ; but alſo, 
that both ſhould be made viſible. It is requiſite, 
that the ſubject of the laws ſhould have proper means 
of knowing what the laws are, by which he is obli- 
gated, and the grounds of the obligation; and that 
others who are his fellow ſubjects, ſhould alſo know 
his obligations. For, as men are made to dwell in 
ſociety, this cannot well be, without knowing each 
other's obligations, and being able to judge of the 
good or evil of each other's actions. It is likewiſe re- 
quiſite, that the ſubject of the laws, ſhould have 
proper 
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proper means of knowing the grounds of the rewards 
or puniſhments of which he is the ſubject, in the 
execution of the laws; and that it ſhould be made 
manifeſt, to the conſcience of him that is rewarded or 
zuniſhed, what he is rewarded or puniſhed for, and 

e ground on which the Judge aſſigns ſuch a retri- 
bution ;z and, if he ſee others puniſhed or acquitted, 
that the ground of it ſhould be manifeſted to him 
that he may ſee the juſtice of it. That there mould 
be ſome judicial proceeding in which that ſhould take 
place, which is ſome way equivalent to the ſubject's 
appearing before his Lord, and being called to an 
account, and his actions tried and manifeſted, and 
ſentence accordingly pronounced, ſeems abſolutely 
neceſſary, in order to a proper manifeſtation. of the 
grounds of the ſubject's reward or puniſhment, and 
a diſplay of the juſtice of his judge to his own con- 
{cience ; which mult be, if the ſubject be dealt with 
as a rational moral agent. Hence it is of neceſſity, 
that every one of mankind muſt be the ſubje of 
ſuch a diſpenſation of God towards him, which may 
fitly be called an appearing before the judgment-ſeat 
of God. And it is molt reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
this judicial proceeding will not be ſecret ; that each 
individual will not be judged fo, that the tranſaction 
with reſpect to him will be out of the fight and know- 
ledge of all others; but that truth and righteouſneſs 
will be made viſibly to take place, after a viſible pre- 
valence of wrong, wickednels and confuſion, in the 


„ violations of a divine law, which was a public law, 


being the law of their union and regulation in ſociety ; 
many of which violations are of courſe viſible to o- 
thers, and others are concerned in them, either in 
being united in the wickedneſs and acceſſory to it, 
or a party concerned in ſuffering the injury done by 

that wickedneſs, CE ON 
Reaſonable creatures are the eye of the world; 
they are capable of beholding the beauty and excel- 
lency of the Creator's workmanſhip, and ſo ſeeing thoſe 
diſplays of himſelf, * the Creator has made in 
| his 
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his works: and therefore it is requiſite, that the 
beauty and excellency of the world, as God hath 
conſtituted it, ſhould not be hid or kept ſecret. But 
the beauty of God's conſtitution of the world, con- 
Hſts mainly, without doubt, in the conſtitution of the 
intelligent part of the world, which is the head and 
end of all the reſt, er inflar omnium. But the beau- 
oy and order of God's conſtitution- of this, conſiſts 
chiefly in his moral regulation of it. Now, therefore, 
ſince God has made the beauty and regularity of the 
natural world ſo publicly viſible to all; it is much 
more requilite, that the moral beauty and regularity 
of his diſpoſals in the intelligent world, ſhould be 
publicly viſible. For the beauty of God's works con- 
ſiſts a thouſand times more in this, than in the other. 
It is fit, therefore, that this ſhould not be hid and 
ſecreted, as it will be, if divine judgment, and re- 
wards and puniſhments are ſecret. It is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that theſe will be as publicly viſible as 
the brightneſs and beautiful order and motions of the. 
heavenly bodies, and the regular ſucceſſions of the 
various ſeaſons of the year, and the beauties of na- 
ture in the air and on the face of the earth. The 
moral defotmity and confuſion of the world, is moſt 
ublicz it ſtands forth continually in view through 
all ages. It is therefore fit, that the rectifying of this 
deformity and diſorder, and the bringing of light out of. 
darkneſs, ſhould alſo be made publicly viſible to thoſe 
creatures, that are made to be the eye of the crea- 
tion, to behold its beauty, and the glory of the Crea- 
tor in it. God has given man a nature, which, if it 
be under the influence of true virtue, and be not de- 


praved, defires above all things to behold this kind of 


order and beauty. When man ſees a great and hor- 
rid crime committed, as-ſome nefarious act of in- 
juſtice, cruelty, &c. the nature of the reaſonable . 
creature has ſomething in it, which defires and makes 


it requiſite, that he ſhould ſee juſtice done, and right 


take, place, with reſpect to ſuch an act. The mind 
or 
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or heart, as it were, fails in ſuch a caſe, if it neither 
ſees this, nor hopes to ſee it. 27 
If, on ſuch like accounts, it be requiſite, that, 
judgment ſhould be public, and that many ſhould 
ſtand together before the judgment-ſeat'; on the ſame 
accounts, it will appear: moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the whole world ſhould appear together in one 
great aſſembly, before the judgment-ſeat. The whole 
world is one commonwealth and kingdom, all made 


of one blood, all under one moral head, one law, 


and one government; and all parts of it are joined 


in communication one with another; all ſo far linked 
together, that all have: moral concerns one with an- 
other, and are all dealt with, as is evident,. even by, 
God's common providence, in the ſame manner, and 
by the ſame rule, with: reſpect to their moral ſtate.. 
All are ſinners, and yet God appears placable to all, 
&c. All dwell in one habitation, viz. this earth, 
under the fame root: of the viſible heavens, having 


the ſame ſun to enlighten them, &c. Beſides, many. 


of the cauſes and controverſtes to be decided by the 
Supreme Judge of the world, are of the moſt public 
nature; as cauſes between princes and heads of great 


| © kingdoms and monarchies, and their people; and 


cauſes between one nation-and another. Yea, there- 


are many cauſes which the Supreme Judge muſt bring 


to an iſſue, wherein the greater part of the world is 


concerned; as cauſes between the Roman emperors, 
and the world over which they ruled, wherein the 
emperor has been, and ſtill is one party, and the 


Roman empire another. And when the cauſe and 


controverſy between theſe two is judged, it is requiſite. 


that both parties ſhould. appear together before th 


judgment-ſeat. Yea, the concern of the Roman em- 


perors with the world of mankind, has extended be- 


yond the empire they ruled. They had to do with. 


other nations that were without the limits of the em- 

e to the utmoſt ends of the earth: as with the 

ythians, the Perſians, the Arabians, the Indians, 

the Chineſe, the Germ * Cimbrians and * 
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50 that it is requiſite, when they appear to be judged, 
that not only the people of the Roman empire ſhould 
appear with them, but alſo thoſe other nations. And 
at other times, when there are no ſuch vaſt monar- 
chies ſubſiſting, yet all nations of the earth are linked 
together in mutual concerns and tranſactions one 
with another. 'There*are, therefore, many cauſes be- 
tween them to be decided by the Supreme Judge, 

which require them all to be preſent before the jud 
ment-ſeat together. Thus, all the nations of Europe 
have dealings one with another continually; and theſe 
European nations have ſome dealings with almoſt all 
other nations upon earth, in Aſia, Africa, and Ameri- 
ca. 'The Spaniards and Portuguefe have dealings 
with all the nations of South America : 'The French * 
and Engliſh, with almoſt all the nations of North 
America: The Spaniards, the French, the Portugueſe, 
the Dutch and Engliſh, with the nations of the Eaſt 
Indies: The Muſcovites and Turks, with all the na- 
tions of Aſia: The Turks and Europeans, with almoſt 
all the nations of Africa. | 
It is therefore neceflary, that all nations ſhould be 
athered together before the judgment-ſeat of the 
eee Lawgiver and Judge, that he, by his judg- 
ment, may determine between them, and ſettſe all 
things by bis wiſe, righteous, and infallible deciſion, 
And many cf the good and evil acts that-are done, 
though the world is not properly concerned in them 
as a party intereſted, yet are public through the 
world. They are done in the ſight of the world, 
and greatly draw the attention of mankind. It is fit, 
therefore, that they ſhould be as publicly judged. 
And, it is to be obſerved, that the longer the world 
{tands, the more and more communication have the 
different parts of it together. So that, at the end of 
the world, there probably will be the higheſt reaſon, 
in this reſpect, that all nations that ſhall _ be 
8 ound 


in the Author's liſetime, the French were in the poſſeſſian of 
Ganada and Louiſianu. 
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ſbund upon the earth, ſhould be called together be- 
fore the judzment-ſeat of God. Ws 

As it is requiſite, that all who dwell on the face of 
the earth at the ſame time, ſhould appear together 
before the judgment-ſeat z fo it is alſo requiſite, that 
all generations that have ſucceeded one another, ap- 
pear together. Many of the moral acts, both good 


and bad, not only are public in this reſpect, that 
they are known over great part of the face of the 
earth, in or near the time of them; but alſo they are 


made public to all following generations, by tradi- 


tion and hiſtory. And if the actions of one genera - 


tion be not viſible to all, yet the actions of one ge- 
neration-are very viſible to the generation immediate- 
ly following, and theirs to the next; and ſo, all, in 
this ſenſe, are very viſible one to another. And as all 


nations of the world are morally concerned one with 


another, though not ſo as each one to be immediate - 
ly concerned with every other nation; yet all are 
mutually concerned by concatenation- One nation 
is concerned with the next, and that with the next, 


and ſo on: So that there is need that all ſhould appear - 


together to be judged, All generations of men, from 


the beginning to the end of the world, are morally con- 
cerned one with another. The firſt generation is 


concerned. with the next, and that wuh the next, 
and ſo on to the end of the world. Therefore, it is 
requiſite, that all ſhould, appeartggether to be judged. 
Parents may injure their children, and children may 
injure their parents; and ſo they are two parties in 
one cauſe, which muſt be decided by the Supreme 


Judge. Therefore, it is needful, that they, as parties, 


ſhould appear together, when their cauſe is judged. 


Parents and children, or a younger generation and 
an older, wy be accellory to each other's, crimes, or 
other's virtuous deeds; and thereſorc, . 


united in cac 


it is requiſite that they ſhould be judged together. 


Yea, the preſent generation may become acceffory to - 
an injury committed by their anceſtors ages ago. 
For, in many things, they ſtand in the ſtead of thoſe - 

| Kew 3 anceltors, , 
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anceſtors, 7 act for them, and have power to con- 
tinue the injury, or to remove it. Poſterity is con- 
cerned in the actions of their anceſtors or predeceſſors, 


in families, nations, and moſt communities of men, 


as ſtanding-in fome reſpect in their ſtead. And ſome, 
Particular perfons may injure, not only a great part 


of the world contemporary with them, but may in- 


Jure and undo all future generations of many indi- 
viduals, families, or larger communities. that 
men who live now, may have an action againſt thoſe 
who lived a thouſand years ago: or there may be a 
cauſe which needs to La decided by the Judge of the 
world, between ſome of the prefent generation, and 
ſome who lived a thouſand years ago.. Princes who,, 
by rapine and cruelty, ruin nations, are anſwerable 
for the poverty, ſlavery, and miſery of the poſterity of. 
thoſe nations. So, as to thoſe who broach and eſta- 
bliſh opinions and principles, which tend. to the over 
throw of virtue, and propagation- of vice, and are 
contrary to the common rights and privileges of man- 
kind. Thus, Mahomet has injured all fucceeding 
poſterity, and is anſwerable, at leaſt in a. degree, for 
the ruin of the virtue of his followers in many re- 
ſpects, and for the rapine, violence, and; terrible de- 
vaſtations which his followers have been guilty of 
toward the nations of the world, and to which they. 
have been inſtigated by the principles which he 
taught them, And, whoever they were, who firſt 
drew away men from the true religion, and intro- 
duced and eſtabliſhed idolatry, they have injured all 
vationg that have to this day partaken of the in- 
tection. | pas Np N 

In like manner, perſons, by their virtue, may be- 
great benefactors to mankind, through all ſucceeding 
generations. Without doubt, the apoſtle Paul, and 
others who afhſted- him, and following generations, 
may properly become the ſubjects of a judicial pro- 
geeding, with reſpe& to that great religious change 
and revolution in the nations ſubject to the Roman 


empire, 
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empire, in aboliſhing heatheniſh idolatry, and ſetting. 
up Chriſtianity in the room of it. 

The end of the divine judgment is the manifeſta- 
tion of the divine juſtice :. and how fit is it, that the 
juſtice of the univerſal and ſupreme Head and Judge 
of all mankind, in governing his kingdom, ſhould bo 

moſt publicly manifeſted, and exhibited to his whole 
kingdom ! This doctrine of the day of judgment, ex- 
ceedingly becomes the univerſal moral Head of the 
world, who rules through all generations. 

It is certain, that the world of mankind, in its 
preſent ſtate in this world, will come to an end :. 

nature, in length of time, will bring it to an end. But 
it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the Creator and Governor 
of the world will let it come to an end, in the gradual 
way in which nature-would: bring it to an end. And 
if an end will be put to the probationary ſtate of the. 
whole world of- mankind, that ſhall then be alive, at 
once; their judgment of courſe will, be at once: for 
judgment doubtleſs immediately follows. the ſtate of. 
probation. 

When the world ſhall come to an end, it will pro- 
bably be exccedingly full of: people, and a great part 
of the whole of the inhabitants will be alive at that. 
time. And as then the world will probably have 
great intercourſe one part with another, vaſtly beyond 
what it has now, fo it will be peculiarly fit; that they 
ſhould be judged in ſight of one another. 

If there ſhall ever come a time, wherein the Law. 

wer and Judge of the world will publicly regulate 
the moral ſtate of alt gensrations, the end of the 
world, when there ſhall e a final period to all far» 
ther probation, ſeems to be the proper time for it. 
If there be ever, by divine wiſdom and righteouſneſs, 
to. be brought about a righteous, holy, and glorious 
iſſue of the confuſed ſtate of the world; it will be, 
when this confuſed world ſnall have come to an end. 
| As the proper time for the judging- of a particular 
perſon, is, when the probationary ſtate of that perſon 
F ia at am end-; ſo the proper time for the public judg- 
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ment of the world, is, when the probationary world. 


comes to an end. | 


Thiere is all reaſon to think, that the wicked will 
hereafter be puniſhed. together, having a place of 


puniſhment aſſigned for them, where they ſhall ſuffer 
divine vengeance in fight of one another: and that 
the righteous will alſo be rewarded together. If ſo, 


it is moſt requiſite that their judgment ſhould be tb- 
get her; that they may underſtand. the ground and: 
reaſon of that puniſhment, and of that reward, which 


they ſtrall ſee in eacli other. 8 | 


— 


60. On the ſuppoſition, that God has not utterly 
eaſt off the world of mankind, it is moſt reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that, in the time of the univerſal. cor-- 
ruption of the. world by idolatry, which continued 
for ſo many ages, God ſhould chooſe ſome one 
people, to maintain amongſt them the knowledge and 
the true worſhip of himſelf. eee 


61. © Our relation to God, the maker and go- 
„ vernor of the world, and what we have to expect 
from him, is eſſentially neceſſary to a jaſt and per- 
t fect ſyſtem of religion. This is ſelf-evident : 
« and therefore, in vain we expect ſuch a ſyſtem 
« from:tuman-wiſdom. God alone can be the au- 
« thor of it, as he alone can declare, whether he 
« will pardon or. puniſh the ungodlineſs and un- 
„ righteouſneſs of mankind, which is in its own 
« nature puniſhable. And if he is pleaſed to par- 


“ don fin, as he alone muſt chooſe, ſo he alone muſt 


„% ſhew us, the way his wiſdom judges moſt proper 
« to exerciſe this mercy. The reaſon of things, to 
« an attentive mind, makes it evident enough, that 
our preſent being ſtands in relation to ſome future 
© (tate. But, as our reaſon alſo? tells us, that a 
* character of virtue mult be neceſſary, in order to 
„ our gaining eternal life; what man in all the world 
„ can conclude, that he has exerciſed ſuch a due de- 
* gree of virtue, that the Governor of the univerſe 

" „ 
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« js obliged, in equity, to give him eternal glory; 
«. or, that he is worthy that God ſhould put him in 
« poſleſſion of immortality ? The certain and clear 
« diſcovery of that ſtate, in its proper circumſtances, 
« is what none of the phitoſophers have given us, 
„ nor indeed can give us. God only can open the 
future world, and ſhew what honour and glory 


- © he has prepared for the reward of fincere virtue, 


% and what puniſhment he will inflict you incurable 


vice.“ Taylor in the Preface to his Paraphraſe on 


Romans. 


* 


62. It is moſt agreeable to reaſon, that there is a 


future tate of rewards and puniſhment, wherein 


God will reward and make happy good men, and 
make wicked men miſerable. And if there be a fu- 
ture ſtate of happinefs to God's favourites, it is ra- 
tional to ſuppoſe, that this FUTURE STATE ſhould 


be ETERNAL : becauſe, otherwiſe, God's greateit 


favourites, and thoſe to whom God gives the great- 
eſt rewards in another world, would, in one teſpect; 


- have moſt to torment them; to wit, the fear of death, 


the dreadful and eternal end of that ſweet happineſs. 


The ſweeter and more happy life is, the More terri- 


ble are death and the thoughts and expectations of it. 
It is not likely that God would add fuch a ſting to 
the ſweeteſt enjoyments and rewards of his greateſt 
favourites. It is rational, therefore, to ſuppoſe, that 
the life he gives them after death, is life eternal; 
life that is not to come to an end by another worſe 
death, conſiſting not only in the deſtruction of the 
body, but the abolition of the ſoul. God has not 
made men like the brutes, who cannet contemplate 
futurity, and therefore, have no allay to preſent en- 
joyment, by the proſpect of an end by death. And 


if it be ſo, that there be an eternal ſlate of happineſs 


in another world, ſet before us to be ſought after: 
then, how rational are the Chriſtian doctrines and 
precepts, of placing our aſfections on heavenly ob- 
jets 3 of weanedneſs from the world; of behaving as 


pilgruns: 


9 8 
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pilgrims and ſtrangers on the earth; of not laying 
treaſure on the earth, but in heaven; of ſelling 
for the kingdom of heaven; of not looking at the 
things which are ſeen, which are temporal, but at 
the things which are not ſeen, which are eternal? 
Hence, alſo, the reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian pre- 
cepts of patience under ſufferings, ſeeing theſe afflic- 
tions are but for a moment, in compariſon with the 
duration of the future weight of glory. + SIS 
Since the doctrine of ORIGINAL SIN, and the 
exceeding depravity and CORRUPTION OF HU- 
MAN NATURE, is ſo agreeable to experience, and 
alſo mens obſtinacy in fin and folly under all manner 
of means, theſe make the doctrine of regeneration, 
and the ſovercign-grace of God in it, exceedingly ra- 
tional. And ſeeing the extreme ſtupidity of mankind 
is ſo evident, in a fenſcleſfnefs of the amiableneſs of - 
the divine Being, of the unreaſonableneſs and hate- 
fulneſs of vice, of the reaſonableneſs and excellency 
of virtue; of the reality and importance of future and 
eternal things; and in their expectations of happi- 
neſs here, and in the value they ſet upon the vain 
things of this world: hence, how rational is the doc» 
trine of divine ILLUMINATION ; of the TEACH- 
INGS of GOD'S SPIRIT, opening the blind eyes, 
turning from darkneſs to light, taking away the heart 
of ſtone,” and giving an heart of fleſh, &c. ? 3 
. - Sinee reaſon 8 that a divine revelation is pe- 
culiarly neceſſary to teach us a way of reconciliation 
with after we have offended him by ſin; ſinee 
this depends on God's ſovereign pleaſure, and the 
ſtrength and clearneſs of reaſon do not at all help to 
the diſcovery of it; therefore, it is more reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that when a divine 1 is given, 
it ſhould be very much taken up about this, to wit, 
about THE WAY OF A SINNER'S RECONCILI- 
ATION' TO GOD, THE JUSTIFICATION OF 
A SINNER; and that this ſhould be very much 
THE-SUBJECT OF THAT BIBLE, which.contains- 
the divine revelation. to mankind. Since experience: 
7 —— . teaches, 


al 
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teaches, that mankind, in general, is in a fallen and 
exceedingly depraved ſtate, and ſince there are ma 
things alſo, whence it may be argued, that God has 
not utterly caſt off mankind ; but that he is reconcile» 
able to ſinful man; and that, therefore, there muſt 
be a revelation of the way of reconciliation : ſince it 
is alſo evident, that all mankind are not actually re- 
conciled, and comparatively but few; inaſmuch as 
there are but few good men, and moſt remain wicked: 
and fince reaſon teaches that there muſt be a fu- 
ture eternal ſtate of rewards for the good; and that 
there muſt be ſome revelation to aſcertain and declare 
this, that this reward may properly be ſet before 
men, as God's promiſe, and an enforcement of God's 
commands, 1 certain encouragement to the good, 
under the difliculties and ſufferings they meet with 
in the way of virtue: it is alſo very rational to ſup- 
poſe, that God, in this revelation, would appoint, 
that thoſe who are gathered out of this corrupt, pol- 
luted world, and, being brought to true virtue, are 


reconciled to God, and are intereſted in the eternal 


happineſs of another world, ſhould be UNITED in 
one HOLY SOCIETY or CHURCH. For, in this 
moral ſtate, they are greatly diſtinguiſhed and ſepa» 
rated from the reſt of the world: they are united in 
ſo great and infinitely important an intereſt, wherein 
the reſt of the Nee have no concern with them; 


they muſt needs, by their virtue and piety, be greatly 
0 


united in affection, and are diſpoſed to withdraw 
from the reſt of the world, and unite themſelves one 
to another in a ſociety by themſelves, for mutual in- 
tereſt and aſliſtance in their common concerns, their 
great buſineſs of the ſervice of God, and their great 
intereſt ; they are all pilgrims and ſtrangers on earth, 
and they all belong to one country, are of one Kin- 
dred, the children of one 5 Father, and are 


engaged as ſoldiers to oppoſe the fame enemies, ie 


vices that prevail in the'world, to promote the ſame 

kingdom, to wit, the reign of virtue. If the Moſt 

High, by his gracious diſpenſations, bring out a 
| number 


3 


number of virtuous holy ones, out of this corrupt 
miſerable world, by a revelation of his will, ſo that 
virtue and goodneſs ſhall have an intereſt eſtabliſhed 


and maintained in the world; it is fit it ſhould have. 


a viſible intereſt ; and, to that end, that the virtuous 
and good ſhould be gathered into a viſible ſociety. 
How reaſonable is the ſcripture qoctrine of ONE 
GOD, and of the other inviſible heavenly beings that 
are concerned in the affairs of the government of the 
world! Though theſe beings be of very great -pow- 
er and exalted dignity, and different degrees as, 
ders, having a diverſe ſuperintendency over the vari- 


ous parts of God's creation, and over the affairs of 


mankind in particular, and over different countries 
and kingdoms ;z and ſo may be called thrones, domi- 
nions, principalities, and powers: yet all thoſe are 
his ANGELS, his mere ſervants, in perfect depen» 
| dence on him, and ſubjection ro him, employed as 
miniſters of his kingdom, ſervants employed by him 
in the adminiſtzation of the affairs of his dominion ; 
and thoſe that are to fulfil and execute his will; and 
ſo, that all divine adoration belongs to him alone; 
How much more rational is this, than the old heathen 
notions of a multiplicity of gods, or heavenly beings, 
who were the joint objects of truſt, dependence, and 
divine adoration'? It 1s evident to reaſon, that there 


is but one eternal, ſelf-exiſtent, independent, infinite ' 


Being; and that all other beings are his creatures, 
wholly receive their being from him, and are upheld 
in being by him, and ſo are infinitely below him, 
and are univerſally and perfectly dependent on him. 
It is evident to reaſon, that the whole creation is all 
the fruit of one ſingle power, and of one wiſdom, 
the contrivance of one deſign ; and that the ſame de- 
Gyn that contrived the whole for certain ends, go- 
verns it to thoſe ends, and continually orders and 
manages all the aFairs of it to fulhl the purpoſes for 
which he contrived things in his creation. And 
therefore, none of the inferior beings, who are all 
God's creatures, can properly, in any ry 
100 
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praiſe 3\ for we do not know them; we do not know 
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Tooked upon, or reſpected, as fellow overnors of 
the world with the Supreme Being. They are not 
his aſſiſtants in governing the world; their power 


does not at all help him. They ate not his counſel- 
lors: he is not aſſiſted by their wiſdom : their contri- 


vance and deſign are not joined with his. And there- 
fore, it is reaſonable, 'that they ſhould not-be ſharers 


with him in our adorations, truſt, and devotion of 


mind, and dedication of ourſelves. ' In our adora- 
tion, | peliance:andſupplications, we are to have re- 
ſpect to him whoſe will governs and diſpoſes, and 
not to others, whoſe defign, wiſdom, and will, are 
not joined with him, and whoſe wiſdom and will is 
as dependent on 'the Supreme Being as ours; and 
who need the divine favour, and the help of the di- 
vine wiſdom and will, as much as we; and who are 
as mueh in his hands, and at his diſpoſal; are fellow- 
creatures, at an equal diſtance from the Creator z as. 
entirely and abſolutely dependent as fellow - fubjects 
and fellow-ſervants; as much under authority and 
command; are fellow-worſhippers,. that ſhould wor- 
{hip with as much humility ; and who can do us no 

ood but as ſervants and inſtruments of the Supreme 

eing: ſo that all the benefit we have by them, is 
his kindneſs. If we are to adore- thoſe fellow-crea- 
tures, and pray to them, and make humble ſupplica» 
tions to them, and offer praiſes to them, and ſo torth, 


das well as to the Supreme Being; How is there an 


Proportionable or ſuitable diſtinction maintained, in 
the reſpect we ſhow to them and him? '- And beſides, 


it · is not reaſonable that we ſhould make theſe inferi- 


or beings the objects of adoration, invocation, and 


ho they are. If any of them have the ſpecial: care 
or charge of us, of our families, cities, or nation, 
we do not know who they are, nor what care they 
have of us; what power they have with reſpect to 
us z what ſubordinate e we have on them; 
what benefits-we have received ſtom them; or what 
they can do ſor us. Nor eun We know how far their 
WT | _ | knowledge 
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knowledge extends ; whether they know our wants 
and deſires z or whether they hear us when we pray 
to them, or praiſe them. As the Supreme Being has 
made the world, ſo he has made us. s he is the 
author of the whole ſyſtem of the » viſible univerſe, 
ſo he is the author of us, who are the head and the 
end of this ſyſtem, to which the other creatures of 
this ſyſtem are ſuhjected, and for which they are eyi- 
dently made, contrived and ordered. He is the author 
of the frame of our bodies, and the father of our 
ſouls, the author of their faculties; and he is our 
reſerver and , r. and we live, move, and 
ave our being in him. He is evidently our moral 
governor, as reaſon plainly teaches ; and we are ab- 
ſolutely dependent on him. His power and wiſdom 
are employed in ſubſerviency to his deſign and will; 
and it is he that orders all events concerning us. 
he governs the reſt of the ſyſtem, in a more ſpecial 
manner does he govern us, and diſpoſe all things that 
concern us, that are the head and end of this ſyſtem. 


Therefore, none of our fellow-creatures ſhould ſhare 


with him, in our adoration, ſelf-dedication, depen- 
dence, prayer and praiſe, | | 
be doctrine of the goſpel concerning ANOTHER 
and an INVISIBLE ; ORLD, to which good men 
are to be "transferred, and where they are to have 
their inhevitance and fixed abode, is moſt rational on 
this account, that it is manifeſt that this viſible world 
33 corruptible in its own nature. Such is the nature 
and conſtitution of it, that it muſt come to an end. 
And it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Creator 
would leave it gradually to periſh, languiſhing in a 
decayed, broken, miſerable ſtate, through thouſands 
.of ages, gradually growing more and more wretched, 
before it is quite deſtroyed. Therefore, it is reaſon» 
able to ſuppoſe, that there will be a time wherein its 
„Creator will immediately interpoſe, to put the world 
10 an end, and deſtroy. it ſuddenly, And at that 
time, all che living inhabitants of the world, that are 
not taken from it ànd tranſlated to ſome other abode, 
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muſt gu and be deſtroyed in a very awful man- 
t 


ner, he immediate hand of God, with moſt in- 
expreſſible manifeſtations of his mighty power and 
reat majeſty ; which will have inſinitely more dread» 
ul appearances of divine wrath and fury, than is in 
the moſt terrible thunder-ſtorms, or earthquakes. 
And who can believe, that at that time, when God, 
in this manner immediately interpoſes, he will make 
no diſtinction between the good and virtuous, that 
are his favourites, and-his enemies? That this aw- 


ful deſtruction and great wrath ſhall come upon all 


alike? There will be no neceſſity of it from the 
courſe of nature. For at that time, by the ſuppoſi- 
tion, God will put an end to the courſe of nature. 
God will immediately and miraculoufly interpoſe. 


The whole affair hall be miraculous, and by 's 


immediate hand; and? therefore, a miraculous deli- 
verance of the good, will not be at all beſide God's 
manner of operation at this time. He can as eaſily, 
and, without departing any more from the ſtated 
courſe of things, miraculouſly deliver the virtuous, 


as he can miraculouſly- deſtroy the wicked. There- 


fore, we may well ſuppoſe, that at that time, when God 
is about to put an end to the frame of this viſible uni- 
verſe, the virtuous will be tranflated into ſome other 
world, now inviſible; and beyond the limits of the vi- 
fible world. And if God deſigns thus to deal with 
all the good that ſhall be found alive on the earth at 
that time, how rational is it to ſuppoſe, that he deals 
in like manner with the good in all generations? 
That they all are tranſlated into that diſtant inviſible 
world? Without doubt, the world into which God 
will receive his favourites, when this corruptible 
world ſhall periſh, ſhall be incorruptible. He will 
not tranſlate them from one corruptible world to ano- 


ther. He will not do ſo great a thing, as to ſave them 


from one world that is to periſh, to carry them to 

another world that is to periſh. Therefore, 

ſhall be immortal, and have eternal life : -and, doubt- 

leſs, that world will be 1 better than this, 
2 


and 
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and free from all that deſtruction, that fleeting, fads. 
ang, periſhing, empty nature, that attends all che 
things of this world; and their bodies ſhall be im 
mortal, and as ſecure from. periſhing, as the world 
is, to which they are tranſlated. 
This makes it moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
| wy men, in all ages, are tranſlated to this world. 
For why ſhould ſo vaſt a difference be made, between 
the virtuous that. ſhall be of the laſt generation, and: 
the virtuous of all preceding generations, that the 
former ſhould be ſo diſtinguiſhed from the wicked, 
and ſo preſerved, when the wicked periſh, and ſhould. 
be received to a ſtate of ſuch pure, glorious, and e- 
ternal happineſs ; and the virtuous of all preceding 
generations periſh with the reſt of the world, having 
no diſtinction in their death; but be equally — 7-4 
to the fearful ravages death makes in all; its. terrible 
ſorms, from generation to generation, and equally. 
expoſed to the calamities of life while they. hve.. 
Seeing there is a far diſtant and inviſible world pro- 
vided for ſome of the 'virtuous inhabitants of this 
world; it is reaſonable to ſuppaſe, that all the good 
ſhall have their habitation and inheritance together 
there, as one ſociety, partaking of the ſame, reward; 
as they. were of the ſame race of mankind, and loyed: 
and ſerved God, and followed him in the, ſame ſtate. 
here below, in the performance of the ſame. duties, 
the ſame work, and under like trials and difficulties. 
It is alſo, hence, rational to ſuppoſe, that there ſhould 
be a RESURRECTION. of the bodies of the faints. 
of all paſt generations. For, from what has been ob- 
ſerved before, the bodies of the ſaints of the laſt ge- 
neration, will be preſerved from periſhing with the 
world,. and will be tranſlated. And, doubtleſs, if all: 
the good of all | ea" gangs are to have a like reward, 
and are to dwell together iq the ſame world in one 
ſociety z they ſhall be in a like ſtate, partaking of a. 
like reward. Fe 1 
Corollary. Hence there muſt be ſome notice given 
of this. inviſible world of rewards to mankind 0p. 
carth: 
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earth : and what way is ſo rational, as by DIVINE 
REVELATION, or by God's teſtimony and pro- 
miſe? And how reaſonably is full credit to God's 
teſtimony, and dependence on his promiſe, required? 


And ſo, LIVING BY FAITH, and not by fight, is 


reaſonably required of all the heirs of the inheritance. 
It is meet this judgement ſhould be conſpicuous, 


public, and folemn. As men have been openly 


% good or bad, ſo it is proper they ſhould meet with 


« a public retribution, Men have finned in privacy; 


1% have covered their luſts, their murders, their ra- 
© pines, injuſtice, and cruelties, with ſecrecy z and 
« have been inſtigated to their villanies, by hope of 
« impunity. - It is meet they ſhould be difappoint- 
% ed, and have their enormities brought to light. 
% The religious have been clandeſtinely ſo. Their 
« prayers and alms, their penitence, humility; faith 


% and patience, have been chiefly known to the Fa- 
«ther of ſpirits. Hypocrites have been paſſed for 


* ſaints, and faithful worſhippers have been ſtigma- 
e tized as hypocrites and villains. . It is meet there 
© he a day of detection, that perſons, and hearts, 
% and actions, ſhould be laid open, and a public 
& diſcrimination made, betwixt him that ſerved God, 
% and him that ſerved him not.” Religion of Jeſus 
delineated, page 118. „Kent enen 
The reaſonableneſs of that doctrine, that JESUS 
CHRIST is appointed JUDGE of the world, is re- 
preſented in the following paſſage : ' The Son of 
% God has come, and dwelt in this world of ours. 
% He has come upon the high” errand and office of 
„ an eternal redemption, in order to an eternal ſal- 
* vation. Here he was egregiouſly vilified and ſliglit- 
« ed; his perſon, and miniſtry, and works, reproach- 
1% ed and rejected. Here he was ranked with noto- 


« rious criminals; ſceptered and crowned- in ſcorn ; 


© barbarouſly nailed amid hanged on the croſs, and 


«* ignominioufly diſpatched. out of the world: And 
« yet, at the Tame time, he was Lord of life and 


cc oli He purchaſed the Id into his own 
5 purcha world into his 


M3 « Lord 


has died and roſe, and lives again, to be 
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Lord of the dead and of the living. He is capable 
« of judging the world in righteouſneſs. He knows 
« all perſons, all hearts and minds; and all tranſac- 
tions of the world from the beginning to the end. 
„% Reaſon, then, and equity, will dictate, that he 
« ſhould be the judge. It is meet that he ſhould be 
< publicly ſeen, that was ſo little known while he 


4 was here. It is fit the world ſhould ſee who it 


<< s they have defpiſed and diſregarded, who it 


«© was that came to redeem the world; and be ſas 


« crificed for the life of it. It is meet he ſhould 
«come to acknowledge his friends, and give them 


<< leave to rejoice in him; to call his implacable ad- 


c yerſaries to an account, and render vengeance. to 


e thoſe that would not obey him. It is meet that 
% every eye ſhould ſee him, even they that pierced 
<5 him, and trampled upon his bloed, and would not 
4c be ſaved « wh at Accordingly, this judgement 
«- has the Father committed to the Sen, that he ma 
* right himfelf, and vindicate his caufe, and — 
% men to honour the Son as they. honour the Father: 
4 All hearts, and wills, and knees, will be ready to 
% bow to him in that day.“ Religion of Jeſus deli- 
ncated, p. 118. 119. : 


It ig reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that if God ſhould 


give to man a revelation, to teach him what virtue is 
fuitable for ſuch a ereature as man, in his exceeding- 
ly corrupt, broken, miſerable ſtate; and what virtue 
and religion would be acceptable to God; and to 
teach the way to the happineſs of ſuch a creature: I 
fay, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he ſhould teach 
= different kind of virtue, confiſting in a different ſort 
of frame and exerciſe of heart, from the virtue which 
philoſophers teach from their own reafon. | 

The reaſonableneſs of the doctrine of the reſurrec- 
tion will appear, if we ſuppoſe, that an union with 


2 body is the moſt rational ſtate. of perfection of the 
human ſoul : which may be argued from the conſt-⸗ 
deration, that this was the condition in which the 


buman ſoul was created at firſt, and that its ſepara- 
inn from the body is no improvement of its condi- 


uon, 


r 


- 
. 

| 
, 


tion; being an alteration brought on 


L <9 2:3: + 


by “ ſin, and 


ce was inflicted on the tranſgreſſions under the notion 
« of evil, and expreſsly as puniſhment, upon the 
« forfeiture of a privilege. From whence we muſt 
« conclude, that: the former tate of union to the 
« body, was a better ſtate than the diſunion which 
« was threatened. Sin introduced that death that 


% guilt- was diſembodied.” ' 
. thas? 6 p- 59. 60. 
There 


conſiſts in the ſeparation of body and ſou 


The 


ſtate of innoceney was embodied : the ſtate of 


Winder's Hiſtory of 


ore, as Chriſt came to reſtore from all the 


calamities which came from fin, it is moſt reaſonable. 
to ſuppoſe, that he will reſtore the union of ſoul and 


ow reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſalvation of 
the Meſſiah, which was to be a general ſalvation: of 
mankind, ſhould not be from particular evils or ene- 
mies, as the redemption of one particular nation from 

pt or Babylon; but the general enemies and evils - 
of all mankind, and the general foundations and au- 
thors of all their evils, as Sin and Satan-- 


© be ſach as it was in the world, agreed beſt 


& the end of his comin 


cc 
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obtained in any other way, than by his humble 


„and of the religion which 
he was to inſtitute. Certainly, if he had come with 
« an intention to eſtabliſh himſelf as an earthly. mo- 

narch, he ought to have made his appearance in 
the world with very different furniture. But his 
kingdom was not of this world. He came to reign 
over the minds of men, not their bodies. He came 
to call the attention of men from earthly things, 
and to raiſe it to heavenly objects. He came to 
teach the moſt difficult virtues, repentance, meek- 
neſs, patience under injuries, &c. Finally, he 
came to reconcile us to God, and to aboliſh fin, by 
the ſacrifice of himſelf. "Theſe ends could not be 


The reaſon and fitneſs of CHRIST'S APPEAR» 
ING in the world in ſo LOW AND MEAN A CON: 
DITION, appears from this, “ That his ſtate ſhould 


with 


ſtate 
in 


U 
1 in life, and his ignominious death.” Alphonſus 


Turretine. ; 

That if God intended to be gracious to mankind, + 
who are apparently become corrupt and miſerable z if 
he' deſigned any ſuch thing in a reſtoration :'i is ana- 
logous to what is apparently God's manner in his 

rovidence, that he ſhould appoint ſome PARTICU.- - 
LAR PERSON to be the SAVIOUR and the inſtru- 
ment of ſo great good. It is evident, that it has ever © 
been God's manner, in other caſes, to beſtow the 

eateſt public benefits by particular perſons; Theſe 
Nees been the inſtruments of deliverance from great 
public calamities, as from the oppreſſion of enemies, 
and of raifing nations and great communities to great 
worldly wiſdom, honour, ne On: Inſtances - 
from ſacred hiſtory we have in » Joſeph, Moſes, . 
the Judges in Iſrael, David, Solomon, Hezekiah, Jo- 
ſtah, Cyrus, Mordecai : and from profane hiſtory, , 1 
Cyrus, Alexander, the Roman conquerors, Czar Pe- 
ter the Great, the men that were deiſied among the 
heathens, and many others. Though true virtue be 
eſſentially the ſame in all, the ſame in mankind before 
and after the fall, the ſame in all intelligent creatures, 
both men and angels: yet the leading exerciſe of true 
virtue may differ, according to the different nature, 
ſtate, and circumſtances of the creature, the different 
relation it ſtands in to God, and its different leadin 
concern with its Creator, and the diverſe princ1 5 
means and manner of God's manifeſting himſelf to 
the creature, and the different intercourſe he main- 
tains with. it. And, if theſe things are conſdered, it 
will appear reaſonable every way, that FarTa ſhould - 
be the leading virtue of fallen man, a ſubje& of the 
ſalvation of Jeſus Chriſt, or candidate for it; to whom 
God principally makes himſelf known by the goſpel 
of Jeſus Chriſt. ee nm 
Virtue is eſſentially the ſame in men and women 
in parents and children; yet the leading exereiſes of FEE 
relative virtue may differ in theſe, by reaſon of diffe- 
rence of nature, ſtate, circumſtances, and K ront IA: 

: >. | . | * 0 Fo * us, 


* 
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Thus, conſidering the weakneſs and dependence of 
the wife, and her relation to her huſband, as her 
head, her guide, defence, provider, and huſband ; 
thoſe exerciſes, of virtue peculiarly proper for her, 
and amiable in her, in her circumſtances, and pecu- 
larly yas 57 to her huſband, are, a chaſte reſerva- 
tion of. herſelf. for him, meek ſubmiſſion, and reſig- 
nation of herſelf to him, and aftance in him. 
the other hand, the proper leading exerciſes of virtue 
in him, and moſt endearing him to her, are, fortitude, . 
generoſity, tenderneſs, compaſhon, &c.. So the lead» 
ing relative virtues of a child in minority, are, ſubmiſ. 
fion and dependence : But of. the father, parental; 
. tenderneſs, watchful care, &c. 

And nothing is more plain, than that the. moſt 
proper and ſuitable leading exerciſes of every kind, 
rank, and ſtate of beings, is to be determined from 


| 


the particular nature, ſtate, circumſtances, connec | 


tions and relations, in which they ſtand with reſpect: 
to the chief objects of duty, For ſtate and. relation 
bring duty, and are the ground of particular obliga- 
tions and determinations of virtue; and therefore, ac- 
cording as ſtate and relation are different, ſo will the 


determinations of the leading exerciſes of virtue be 


_ different. 


Now, whatever is conſidered in the nature and 
_ circumſtances of fallen man, under the goſpel of fal-- 
vation by the Son of God; every thing will ſhew, that 


FAITH, or cordial belief in the Son of God, and de 


endence on him, is certainly the moſt. proper lead- 


ing exerciſe of virtue for us. 


Chis will appear, if we conſider what is moſt af- 


fecting, and moſt to be attended to in our preſent 


fallen circumſtances, being ſinful, miſerable, weak, 


poor, helpleſs, unworthy and loſt. This will alſo ap- 


pear, if we conſider the leading character and rela- 


tion under which. God now reveals himſelf to us, thus 


ſinful, miſerable, helpleſs creatures, even that of our 


Saviour. And the grand affair, in regard to which 


is. our. chief concern with God, is ſalvation. And. 


E 1 


that notion, under which chiefly all thoſe benefits: 
wherein our happineſs conſiſts is exhibited, is ſalva- 
tion, and benefits that are ſpiritual, and chiefly un- 
ſeen and future. This will alſo further appear, if 
we conſider, that the way, manner, and principal 
means by which God makes himſelf known to us in 
our fallen ſtate, and the only means by which he 
. manifeſts himſelf to us in by e tide charac- 
a ter and relation, and makes known thoſe mentioned 
benefits wherein our happineſs confiſts, and directe 
us in anſwerable cont and behaviour, is divine re- 
velation or the word of God. 


63. It ſtrongly argues, that when God gave the 
O TESTAMENT, he intended ſome further and 
x far more glorious revelation of his mind and will, that 
in the Guck Teſtament, are ſo many hints of another 
world, and a future, eternal ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhment; and yet, that theſe things are no where 
ſpoken more plainly, and inſiſted upon more fully, 
1 and didactically. For, if there be ſuch a 
ate, doubtleſs the things of it are infinitely greater 
than the things of the preſent ſtate ; and the things 
that concern it are infinitely more important than 
the things of this world. The things of that future. 
eternal ſtate muſt be the grand things of all, to which 
the religious concerns of this life muſt all be ſubor- 
5 dinate; and in compariſon with which, temporal 
5 . are nothing. | - | 
This argues, that a then future, far more plain and 
clear revelation. of the chief-things of religion, and of 
NM greateſt concern between God and man, was in 
reſerve. 


= 
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| 64. It is an argument, that Moſes ſpoke and acted, 
not of himſelf, but as being divinely led and inſtruQ- 
ed, that the doctrine that he taught, ſo far excelled 
the doctrine even of the wiſeſt of the heathens. It 
is not credible, that a man born and educated in w_ 


\ 
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midſt of Egyptian ſuperſtition, ſhould know and teach 
thoſe things of himſelf. | | n 
He clearly taught thoſe things, which, to the Gen- 
tiles, appeared as things attended with the greateſt | 
uncertainty and perplexity, and which were moſt re- | 
- mote from their hypotheſes. For he ſhews, that the 
3 origin of the world was from one God, the Creator | 
of heaven and earth; concerning which the Gentiles 
inquired with great anxiety, but never could find | 
where to ſet their foot. | | 
The things which he taught concerning God, were 
erfectly agreeable to reaſon ; yet exceedingly remote | 
— the notiona, even of the moſt learned and polite \ 
of other nations, who taught things concerning God | 
ſo mean and vile, that they were altogether unwor- 
thy of the Supreme Being. This is the ſingular. na- 
ture of the Jewiſh doctrine, and a truly divine cha- 
| raQter, that it wholly, tends to Cod: it every where 
ſavours of God: it magnihes and exalts God: and, 
in one word, it wholly, in every thing that apper- | 
tains to it, is fitted for, and tends to the glory of God. | 
And by this note, this doctrine is evidently diſtin» 
guiſhed from all human doctrines. For, in all the 
octrines of men, you may ſee them ſeeking their 
oven glory. You may ſee that they accommodate the 
doctrines they deliver, to the diſpoſitions and man- 
ners of great men, and men in power. But this has 
entirely reſpect to God; God is the ſcope and end 
of all aw God is concerned in all things, ſecs all 
things, direQs all things, works all: all things are 
directed to his glory alone. | | ; 
« Who is there that would afſert him to be an im- 
poſtor, who refers every thing, not to himſelf, but to 


_— 


God alone ? e 
And, if Moſes did not receive his doctrine from 
God, which way in the world ſhould it come to paſs, 
hat a- people, noted for their rude and uncultivated | 
ſtate, and deſpiſed very much by other nations, as re- | 
markably inferior for ingenious arts, politeneſs of man- 
Here, and ignorant of philoſophy and the ſciences, 
Hy | . + ſhould, 


: 
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Thould, nevertheleſs, ſo vaſtly excel all nations in theit 
motions of divine ſubjects, and alone ſhould, have 
right ſentiments in queſtions of the moſt ſublime and 
exalted nature? And with reſpeck to the laws of 
Moſes, they were by no means formed in ſuch a 
manner as was to be expected, if what Moſes aimed 
at was to found a republic oy fraud, and thereby tho. 
roughly to ſubject the Jewiſh people to himſelf. For 
they that make uſe of impoſture, are wort to aceom- 
modate themſelves to the diſpoſitions of the people, 
or, at leaſt, not to militate againſt thoſe diſpoſitions 
of theirs, that are ſtrongeſt of all, and which have 
poſſeſſed their minds from their youth, and by long 
cuſtom. So Mahomet, when he founded a new re- 
Jigion, patched it with ſuch precepts, as were agree- 
able to the genius of moſt people in his time; and 
Was careful to indulge even the carnal affsctions and 
paſſions of men, that the effeminate Aſiaties might 
find ſuch things in the religion he eſtabliſhed, as might 
Tatisſy their luſts. 5 | 
But the people of Iſrael were fo propenſe to ido- 
latry, as abundantly appears from the whole 'Mofaic 
Hiſtory, and their other ancient monuments; that it 
appears to have been next to impoſſible for him to re- 
ſtrain them from it, by the ſtricteſt laws, and moſt ſe- 
yere puniſhments. | . 2 
Yet Moſes alone, though he himſelf was educated 


in idolatry, undertakes ſo great a work, as entirely to 


baniſh idolatry from a people ſo-exceedingly given to 
it, and encompaſſed round on every-ſide with idolaters. 
But who can perſuade himſelf, that he ever had power 
to do this of bimſelf, of his on head, and by his 
own power, without any divine direction, command, 

or aſſiſtance? If he was an impoſtor, why did nat 
he indulge the people in that matter, that he might 
get their favour? Or, Why did he not at leaſt, con- 
tent himſelf with changing the idolatry into another 
form, that he might, in ſome degree; gratify the diſ- 
-poſition of the Hebrews ? The other moral precepts 
of the lays of Moſes are fo formed, that they every- . 
0 * | where 
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Where inculcate the moſt ſincere love and fear of God, 
and moſt ſtrictly require every duty towards ou 

neighbour. And not only fornication. and other fins 
of that kind, (which were looked upon as mere tri- 
fles among the nations), were proſcribed-by the moſt 
ſevere threatenings; but alſo all internal concupiſ- 


cence, which does not ſo much as attempt to break 


forth into act, is condemned by the moſt ſacred pre- 


'Cepts. 
Hand- this law requires even the circumciſion of the 
heart, or an entire extirpation of evil affections; and 


does not ſo much as allow any gratification of evil 


deſires, even in the leaſt things. 


And Moſes's laws, from the beginning, were ſo per- 
fect, that they never needed to be changed for the 
better; but were contrived with ſuch wiſdom from 


the beginning, although it was in times of the great- 


eſt rudeneſs, that they were brought at once to the 
utmoſt height of their perfection, which never hap- 
pens in human laws. And for this reaſon, thoſe 
laws were never changed, which yet is very frequent- 
ly wont to happen to all laws merely human. 

All theſe things do abundantly thew, that Moſes 
had the characters, not of an impoſtor, but of a di- 


vine meſſenger. . 
Theſe things from Alphonſus Turretine. 


wh It adds to the evidence which is given to the 
truth of Chriſtianity, by the multitude of miracles 
wrought by Chriſt and his apoſtles and followers in 
the firſt century, that there were no pretences of in- 
ſpiration, or miracles, among the Jews (at leaſt none 
worth the taking notice of) in Judea, or any other. 
part of the world. A Deb: | 
If all that multitude, and that long continued fe- 
ries of miracles, recorded to be wrought in conſir- 
mation of Chriſtianity,. were fiQtions, vain pretences, 


or enthuſiaſtic whims and imaginations; why were 


there no pretences or imaginations of the ſame ſort, 


on the other ſide, the Jews, in oppoſition to 
W 


* 
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'theſe? Thoſe of the Jews that were oppoſed ts © © 
Chriſtianity, were yaſtly the greater part of the na *©@7 
tion. And they had as high an opinion of the ho- 
nourableneſs of thoſe gifts of prophecy and miracles, *©* 
as Chriſtians. They had as much in their notions 
and tempers, to lead them to a fandneſs for the claim 
of ſuch an honour to their party. They were ex- 
ecedingly proud and haughty, proud of their ſpecial 
relation to God, and of their high privilege as the 
peculiar favourites of heaven; and, in this reſpect, 
were exalted far above Chriſtians, and all the world 
which is a temper of mind (as we ſee abundantly) - 
above all others, leading men to pretences of this na- 
ture, and leading them to the height of enthuſiaſm, 

There could be nothing peculiar in the conſtitution * 
of the firſt Chriſtians, ariſing from a different blood, 
pecuharly tending in them to enthuſiaſm, beyond the 

' reſt of the Jews: For they were of the ſame blood, the 
fame race and nation. Nor could it be becauſe they 
wanted zeal againſt Chriſtianity, and a deſire to oppoſe, 
and deſtroy it; or wanted envy and great and viru- 
lent oppoſition of mind, to any pretences in the Chri- 
ſtians to excel them in the favour of God, or excel- 
lency of any gifts or privileges whatſoever. They 
had ſuch zeal and ſuch envy, even to madneſs and 
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fury. ä 
The true reaſon, therefore, why ſo vaſt a multi- 
tude of miracles were ſaid, and believed, to be open- 
ly wrought among Chriſtians, for ſo long a time, even 
r a whole age, and none among the Jews, muſt be, 
that ſuch was the nature and ſtate of things in the 
world of mankind, eſpecially in that age, that it was 


jet $4.45 to palm falſe pretences of ſuch a kind up- | 
on the world; and that thoſe who were moſt elated 


with pride, and moſt ambitious of ſuch an honour, 
could ſee no hope of ſucceeding in any fuch. preten- 
ces; and becauſe the Chriſtians, indeed were inſpired, 
and werte enabled to work miracles, and did work 
them, as was pretended and believed, in great multi- 
tudues, and chis continually for ſo long a time. 2 


* 


tur! 
God never favoured their adverſaries with ſuch a pri- 
yilege. | 


66. It is, of itſelf, a great proof of revealed religi- 
on, that the Jews ſhould, for ſo many ages, retain the 
knowledge of the true God, and notions of him, his 


nature, attributes, works and worſhip, agreeable to 


the moſt refined reaſon, when all the other nations 
about them, and all the reſt of the world, were en- 
veloped in the groſſeſt idolatry. It was not owing to 
any thing peculiar in the genius of that people, any 
diſtinguiſhing taſte they had for e gg other 
nations. They were unacquainted wi 


to have been as prone to idolatry in themſelves, as o- 
ther nations. | 


67. The flow progreſs the world makes in the in 
veſtigation of truth, in things that ſeem pretty ob- 


vious; as in the inſtance of the roundneſs of the 


eatth; may evince the neceſſity of a revelation to guide 


men into the knowledge of truth in divine things that 
are needful to be known, in order to our ng hap» 


God. 


py in the knowledge, favour, and enjoyment o 


68. God, in Exodus iv. at the beginning, when 
Moſes objected, that perhaps the people would not 


Believe that he had ſent him, directed him to work 
two miracles to convince them: firſt, the tranſmuta- 


tion of his rod to and from a ſerpent; and, ſecondly, 
the making his hand leprous, and healing the lepro- 


And it is to be noted, that the preference is gi- 


ven to the laſt miracle, as being eſpecially what might 
well be regarded as a good evidence of Moſes's di- 


vine miſſion; ver. 8.“ And it ſhall come to paſs, if 


they will not believe thee, neither hearken to the 


voice of the firſt lign, that they will believe the yoice - 
of the latter ſign.” By. which it is manifeſt, that 


ſuch a ſort of miracles as Chriſt wrought, and which 


he. moſt abounded in, viz. his healing the bodies of 
| 8 N 2. men 


the ſciences 
that were in vogue in Greece and Rome, and ſeemed: 
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men when diſeaſed, were a proper and good' evidence 


of a divine miſſion. See, here, Kidder's Demonſtra- 


tion, part ii. p. 5. | 

Moſes tells Pharaoh, Exodus viii. 10.“ The frogs 
ſhall be removed, that thou mayeſt know that there, 
is none like the Lord our God.” The magicians 
could bring up frogs, but not remove them. 'They 
brought plagues, but took away none. But if the 
b ogy the frogs was ſuch an evidence of rhe diſ- 
tinguiſhing power of the Almighty; how much more 
the driving out devils from the bodies and ſouls of 
men, filencing their oracles, turning them out of 
their temples, and out of thoſe who uſed curious arts, 
as at Epheſus, and afterwards aboliſhing their wor- 
{hip through the Roman empire ? 

For the gods that were worſhipped in the heathen. 
world, were deyils, by the teſtimony of the Old Tef- 
tament, Pſal. cvi. 37.; and even by the teſtimony . 
of the writings of Moſes, Deuteronomy xxxil. 17. 
and Leviticus xvii. 7. ; which laſt place calls the idols 
of Egypt, devils. Chriſt, by the prevailing of the 
Chriſtian religion, caſt out thoſe devils out of that 
very land of Egypt. And which was the greateſt 
work? to drive the frogs out of Egypt, or to drive out 
the impure ſpirits that were the gods of Egypt? It 
is ſpoken of, Iſa. xix. 1., as a glorious manifiſtation . 
of the majeſty of God, that he ſhould ride on a ſwift 
cloud, and ſhould come into Egypt, and the idols of 
Egypt ſhould be moved at his preſence. ' See alſo Je- 
remiah xliii. 12. But when Chriſt came into Egypt 
in the preaching of his goſpel, he moved, diſpoſſeſ- 
fed an baniſhed the idols of Egypt, and aboliſhe& 
them out of the world. And not only did Chriſt thus 


drive * the devils, the falſe gods, out of Egypt, 


but out of all the nations round about Canaan, that 
were known by the Iſraelites, or that we read of in 
the Old Teſtament, even to the utmoſt extent of 
the then known heathen world, and far beyond it. 
Theſe gods were by Chriſt diſpoſſeſſed of their an- 
cient tenements, which they had holden age after 

age, 
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age, time out of mind. They were utterly aboliſhed 3 
ſo that they have had no worſhippers. now for a great, 
many ages, no temples, no facrifices, no honours 


done them. They are old, obſolete things now, ut- 
| | 


terly diſregarded in the world. 


It is abundantly ſpoken of in the Old Teſtament, 


as a future glorious work of God, greatly manifeſt- 
ing his power and majeſty, that he 


of this glorious work. 


Again, when Korah and his company charged Mo- 


ſes and Aaron with taking too much upon them, Mo- 
ſes ſays, Numbers xvi. 5. © To-morrow, the Lord 
will ſhew who are his, and who is holy, and will 
cauſe him to come near unto him; even him whom 
he hath choſen, will he cauſe to come near unto him.” 
And again, ver. 28, 29, 30. Hereby ye ſhall know 
that the Lord hath ſent me to do all theſe works;. for 
I have not done them of my own mind: if theſe men 
die the common death of all men,” &c, If the mira- 
culous taking away of mens' lives, be ſo great an evis 
dence of Moſes and Aaron's divine miſhon, and of 


their being holy, and choſen and appointed of God, 
how much more is raiſing men from the dead an evi- 


dence of the ſame ? Which is the greateſt work? 
to take away mens lives, or to--reſtore them to life 
after they are dead; or, indeed, miraculouſly to ſave 
them from death, when they are ſick with mortal diſ- 
eaſes ?* Again: God's caull 


dence of a divine hand, than Chriſt's preventing tha 
{ea from ſwallowing up thoſe that were in the. ſhip, 
by immediately quieting the winds and ſea by a 


word ſpeaking, when the ſhip was even covered 
with waves, through the violence of the tempeſt: At 
another gime, upholding Peter from ſinking and being 
ſwallowed up by the tempeſtuous ſea, when walking 
on the water. Kliſha's cauſing iron to ſwim, is men- 
tionecd, in the Old Teſtament, as a great. a a 
* i ” 1 
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ould prevail a- 
ainſt, and deſtroy the gods of the heathens, and a- 
Poliſh their wor{hip. But our Jeſus has the honour - 


ing the earth to open and 
ſwallow ap thaſe wicked men, is no more an evi- 
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But this was not greater. than Chriſt's own walking 
1. on the water, and cauſing Peter to walk upon it. 
nn When Elijah had reſtored to life the widow's ſon, 
W ſhe ſays upon it, 1 Kings xvii. 24. © By this I know 
v that thou art a man of God, and that the word of the 
Lord in thy mouth, is truth.” But this fort of mi- 
racles Chriſt wrought, beſides riſing from the dead 


11 himſelf. | 
4 Let Chriſt's feeding the multitude with a few loaves 
#3 and fiſhes, be compared -with Eliſha's miracle in 2 
9 Kings iv. 42, 43, 44-3 and alſo that miracle recorded 
1 nn the ſame chapter, ver. 1,—7. Curing the leproſy 
if of Naaman, is one of the moſt celebrated of Eltſha's: 
3 miracles. The King of Iſrael ſpeaks of healing the 


MY leproſy, as a peculiar work of God, 2 Kings v. 7: 
.V Naaman himſelf was convicted by it, that the God 
| of Iſrael was the only true God. ; 
| Moſes ſpeaks of God's ſtilling the tempeſt in Egypt, 
and cauſing the thunder and hail to ceaſe, as that 
which, will convince Pharaoh, that the earth was the- 
Lord's, Exodus ix. 29. Then, by. parity of reafon, 
Chriſt's ſtilling the tempeſt, and cauſing the winds 
and ſeas to obey him, is an evidence, that the eartn 
and ſeas were his. Moſes, to'convince the people of 
his divine miſfion, took ſome of the water of the 
river, and poured it out on the dry land, and it was 
turned to blood; Exod. vil. 17,—20. But this was 
not a greater work, nor ſo glorious, as Chriſt's turn- 
ing water into wine, * N 
Abraham's conquering the four kings and their. 
armies, with his armed ſervants and confederates, 
zerhaps five or ſix hundred in all, is celebrated in. 
383 as a glorious work of God, and a remark- 
able evidence of the ſovereignty and abſolute ſupre- 
macy of 'Jehovah, or of his being the Firſt and the 
Laſt-; Iſaiah xli. 1, 7. And in a peculiar manner the 
victory of Jehovah therein, over the falſe gods of the 
| conquered nations, 18 celebrated: | 
| It. greatly affected Melchizedek, king of Salem, 
N ad convinced him, that Abraham was God's choſen 
| yt | friend z, 
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friend; choſen, that he and his poſterity might be 
bleſſed as God's people. But what is this to Jeſus's 
conquering the world in its greateſt ſtrength ; and, 
when united under that, which by the prophet Daniel 
is repreſented, as the greateſt, and by far the ſtrong- 
eſt monarchy, by his handful of poor, weak, illiterate 


_ diſciples ? 


Chriſt's victory over the-falſe gods of the nations, 
in this conqueſt, was far more conſpicuous, as the 
. oppoſition was to them; the ſtrife was more directly 
with them; the thing profeſſedly ſoughta and aimed 
at by Chriſt in the conflict, was the utter deſtruc- 


tion of theſe falſe gods, the entire rooting of them 


out, and the abolition of their worſhip out of the 
world: and ſuch a victory as this was obtained; thoſe 
falſe gods were forſaken, their oracles ſilenced, their 
temples deſtroyed, their images every where burnt, 
and their remembrance made to: ceaſe z ſo that now, 


for many ages, they have not been remembered, an 


otherwiſe, than as inſtances. of the great blindneſs 
and folly of their votaries. 
And it is further to be obſerved, that, in that xli. 
chapter of Iſaiah, this very victory of Abraham is 
Fn yo of, as a repreſentation of chis great victory, 
of the Meſſiah over the idols of the nations. | 
* Eliſha's ſmiting the army of the Syrians with, 
blindneſs, is mentioned as a great miracle, 2 Kings 
vi. 18. &c. But, opening the eyes of the blind, as 
Chriſt did, is a much greater miracle. ; 
Moſes and other prophets-wrought many miracles, 
be great judgments orf men; but. 
miracles of the beneficent kind were ever noted in. 
the church of God, as greater, and more diſtinguiſhs . 
ing of a divine hand, than of the contrary kind. See 
PooP's ſynopſis on Exodus vii. 12. 
_ How- often are the miracles wrought in Egypt, 
ſpoken of as clear | evidences, that he that wrought. 
em, was the Supreme God, and the only True 
God 3 Exodus Vil. 37 47 5. ; chapter viii. 10, 19, 22.3 
chapter, 
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chapter ix. 14, 29. ; chapter x. 2.; chapter zi. Ta 


chapter xii. 12; chapter xiv. 18. . 


The work of Gideon in conquering the Midianites 
and the multitudes that were joined with them, by 
three hundred men, with the light of lamps and 
ſound of trumpets, is celebrated as a great work of 
God's power;. Judges vi. 14. and vii. 2. 7. But this 
is but a mere type of Chriſt's conquering the world 
by the preaching of the goſpel. This victory over. 
Midian, is ſpoken of in ſeripture, as repreſenting the. 
conqueſts of the Meſhah, Iſaiah ix. 4. 


6g, It is a great argument that JESUS: is the 
TRUE MESSIAH, that he is the perſon that has 
actually brought life and immortality to light; which 
is ſo*agreeable to reaſon, and ſo agreeable.'to the in- 
numerable dark hints given in the Old. Teſtament :. 
that he hath declared, with great plainneſs of ſpeech, . 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, as is moſt 
rational, and agreeable to the nature of true religion 
and virtue, tending moſt properly” to promote theſe - 
bi by. the reaſon of. 
mankind, in its beſt improvement, and as it appear- - 
ed in the wiſeſt philoſophets, and by the word of 
God delivered in the Old "Teſtament 5 which ſhew 
how eſſential to true virtue and religion are weaned-- 
neſs ſrom the riches, pjeaſures, and honours of this 


world, and a readineſs to lay down our lives for God, 


& c.; and to place our happiseſs in God, in the 


knowledge of him, in union and communion. with 


him, and conformity to him, and dwelling with him. 
It is exceedingly manifeſt from reaſon, and the Old 


Teſtament, that ſuch a ſtate of future rewards and 


niſtunents is appointed by the great moral Governor 
of the world, and that theſe rewards and puniſhments 
are the grand ſanction of the divine law, and of all 


God's commands; and conſequently, that it muſt be 


in God's deſign, ſome time or other, plainly to re- 
veal them to the world, and not always to keep them 
| | id, 


o 
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hid, as it were, behind a vail. But Jeſus is, in effect, 
the perſon, that has brought to light, ſuch a future 
ſtate as reaſon ſays there is; and as we, now being 
taught by Jeſus, can ſee to have been hinted often 
in the Old Teſtament, and has actually brought it to 
be the received doctrine among mankind ; received 
by all the Chriſtian nations of the world, as one of 
the moſt fundamental articles of their faith and reli- 
gion; and as that which is plainly exhibited without 
a vain conjecture, and made evident beyond con- 
troverſy, and fully eſtabliſhed among his followers. 

Seeing this was to be done, and ſeeing God had a 
deſign to bring theſe things thus to hght at laſt, and 
he had forborne for ſo many ages; there is the great- 
eſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, that it was to be done by the 
Meſſiah, who is propheſied of as God's greateſt pro- 
phet and teacher, and as the light of the world, who 
ſhould bring glad-tidings; who ſhould moſt clearly 
reveal the divine law and covenant; and publiſh 
tidings and ſalvation. It was foretold, that eternal 
life ſhould be a benefit of the Meſſiah's kingdom. 
Our Jeſus is the perſon that has moſt plainly and 
rationally taught the doctrines of the reſurrection and 
general judgment; and fully introduced and eſtabliſn- 
ed theſe doctrines, agreeably to the hints and pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament. : 
It is a great evidence, that Jeſus is the Meſſiah; 
that he hath aboliſhed the ceremonial law, and intro- 
duced a ſpiritual, rational ſervice, fit for all nations; 
which, reaſon and the Old Teſtament ſhew plainly, 
was a thing to be done by the Meſhah. : 

It is a great argument that. Jeſus is the Meſſiah, 
that there is och a correſpondence between him, 
what he did and ſuffered, the doctrine he taught, the 
adminiſtration he introduced, and the types of the 
Old Teſtament. It is plain, theſe types did mainly 
point to the Meſſiah, and were to be fulfilled in him; 
and- it is evident, that they were remarkably fulfilled 
in Jeſus. 1 . 3883 
| | 7% 
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70. The ſubſtance of what follows, is taken from 
the Preface to the Religion of Jeſus delineated, page 
$1; Ke.. | | 
All having ſinned, and incurred the divine diſ- 
pleaſure, it was needful the philoſopher ſhould ſay, 
and ſhew, what hope or expectation he has of the 
divine favour and forgiveneſs. For, if there be no 
forgiveneſs with God, I am afraid there will be no 
religion. The philoſopher's light will be but ſmall, 
if he cannot deſcry the iniquity and rebellion of -hu- 
man nature againſt God : and it will, I fear, be a 
falſe light, if it does not deſcry, that iniquity and re- 
bellion againſt the infinite God, the Creator and Pre- 
ſerver of 
dignity. He muſt not be an infinite God, as he is 
confeſſed to be, whoſe diſpleaſure and punitive power 
are not dreaded, and whoſe pardon and favour are 
not moſt highly yalued. 


If there is no proſpect of pardon and reconcilia- 


tion, deſpair ſure will prevent - repentance, and con- 
ſequently religion : as alſo the wrath of the Almighty 
will blaſt the ſoul, and deny the means, or a bleſſing 
on the means, that are to lead us to repentance. r 

We ſhould be pleaſed now to hear, what ſuch a 
rational philoſopher has to ſay, in the diſcovery and 
aſſurance of divine forgiveneſs. | 

The pardon that is indulged by a mortal prince, is 
an act of grace; much more muſt the forgiveneſs of 
the Supreme Governor of the world be ſo. How 
then the light of nature, or law of reaſon, will affure 
us of a free, gracious act of the eternal God, let the 
rationaliſt judge. Fe 

If the light of nature proclaims to the. world for- 
giveneſs of fin, we ſhould ſuppoſe that it is either a 
total or partial forgiveneſs. If it is only a partial 
forgivenets, then, though we fit under the patience 
and forbearance of God at preſent, though we en- 


Joy ſun and rain, and fruitful ſeaſons in this world, 


we may be ſent to fearful puniſhments in the next, 
may be remitted to a flaming purgatory, or, at leaſt,, 


to- 


all things, is an unmeaſurable evil and in- 


. 
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to thoſe low-ſpirited pleaſures the poets fancied in 
the Elyſian fields, The territories of the dead will 
| be hung all in darkneſs. If a total remiſſion be, by 
; the biloſopher's light, opened to us, it will ſhew us 
l A diGharge, in due time, from the penalty that is in» 
Aifted on the body: and a diſcharge from that will 
ſhew us a diſmiſſion from the grave, and that diſ- 
miſſion will be a reſurrection from the dead; which 
neither old nor new 3 ſay any thing of. 
Strange, there ſhould be ſo deep a ſilence, on ſo im- 
rtant a matter, and ſo neceſſary, as remiſſion of ſins 
18, in the religion of nature. dic 
And here we ſhould have been glad to have heard 
the 1 conſider the diſmal phenomenon of 
_ death, and to have heard what he would argue con- 
cerning it. As, whether it were the attendant of 
innocent nature, or of the guilty only. If, of the inno- 
cent nature, would the good Creator make pure and ho- 
nourable veſſels ſo ſoon to be broken to pieces? If, of 9 
the guilty only, how _ has nature-been thus guilty ? * 
Is there any hiſtory of the world that makes mention 
of an immortal pes And then, how comes it to 
reign over thoſe that have not actually ſinned, and 
thereby contracted guilt? How great a part of man» 
kind dies in infancy ? And, therefore, how can 
they be ſuppoſed to have been ſet in a ſtate of pro- 
bation? If our primitive anceſtors ſinned, how comes 
it that p_ muſt be produced down to the Jateit 
poſterity? Does natural light ſliew, that poſterity 
may be puniſhed for the tranſgreſſion of remote an- 
ceſtors? And if it may, and ſuch a viſible penalty 
| {with all the forerunners and conſequences of it) con- 
| tinually lies upon mankind, how ſhall we be delivered 
from it? Or, muſt we never be delivered ſrom 
death and the grave? Does not the philoſopher's 
light here leave him, and the darkneſs call for ſome 
* ſupernatural revelation ? But what religion of na- 
— 2 we now have, without REMISSION OF 
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It will doubtleſs be ſaid, that it is a man's duty to 


repent z and that, upon REPENTANCE, we may be 
aſſured God will pardon the fin, and be reconciled. 
But this important caſe ſhould be a little farther 
conſidered. It may ſeem rational indeed to conceive, - 
that an offending creature 1s obliged to repent of his 
offence againſt his great and good Creator. Repen- 
tance may ſeem his firſt duty, or the firſt part of his 
return to his duty to his God. What can be-accepted 
from an impenitent ſpirit ? 500 
But, how does it appear, that REPENTANCE 
muſt needs obtain a PAR DON? or that all the peni- 
tent muſt needs be forgiven? For, -  -/ 
(1.) It will not be ſaid, that all temporal governors 
are obliged, in reaſon and equity, to pardon all the 
penitent criminals in all their dominions. Juſt execu- 
tion may be due to the community. The honour 
and dignity of the government mult be ſupported. 
It is ſuppoſed, that the divine Legiſlator himſelf has 
foreſtalled his vicegerents, the .ſecular princes, from 
the pardon of wilful murder. Much leſs will he be 
-obliged, by any of our regret: and repentance, to 
pardon that and all other fins of ſuch deſpicable ſub- 
jects as we are. | „ren 
(2.) A wiſe governor would ſcarce publiſh a law 
beforehand, in which he promiſed pardon, and im- 


punity to the moſt - flagrant tranſgreſſions of all his 
laws, in caſe they ſhould repent. Let us ſuppoſe, 
? there was once a tate of innocency, (and there muſt 
have been ſo, as long as we are ſure that God made 
man good); we cannot rationally ſuppoſe, that man, 
in that ſtate, had a law in reaſon and nature, aſſur- 
ing him, that in caſe he tranſgreſſed any of the laws, 
or all the laws he was then under, he ſhould, upon 
his repentance, be immediately pardoned. Such a 
/ pardoning law would be the ready way to ſupplant 
/ precedent laws, to make man negligent of his obe- 
| dience to them, and to enervate the force of any penal 
| ſanction added to them. And, if the light and law* - 
— of reaſon did not, in the ate of innocence; promiſe 
ek pardon 
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pardon to future penitent tranſgreſſors, how does it 
do it Gnce? Reaſon was as clear then, as it is now; 
and as much God's law then, as it is now. And the 
nature and perfections of God would be as much 
known then, as now. It is true, reaſon does not ſay, 
that the penitent ſhall be equally puniſhed with the 
impenitent. So much duty as is performed in and 
by repentance, ſo much guilt will be prevented, 
Which would be contracted by and for the omiſſion 
of ſuch duty. - And thereupon, ſo far as the good- 
neſs of God leads us to repentance, it would lead us 
to a proportionable impunity. But, it does not fol- 
low, that the performance of a ſmall part of duty, 
muſt procure the pardon of a great deal of fin. But, 

(3-) What is this repentance that is ſuppoſed to be 
ſuch an infallible ſecurity of the divine forgiveneſs ? 
Is it a perfect abhorrence of all ſin, and a perfect re- 
turn to God, and to full obedience to him for the 
future.? Were it ſo, (though it would not compen- 
ſate or atone for paſt ay 0g. yet more might be 
ſaid on the behalf of it. But, ſince it is an imperfect 
repentance, proceeding from an imperfect knowledge 
both of the evil of fin that has been committed, and 
of God againſt whom it has been committed, it is 


but an imperfect duty, and raiſes us but to an im- 


perfect obedience : and ſo the repentance itſelf, and 
the obedience it leads us to, will both ſtand in need 
of forgiveneſs. Now, that which itfelf ſtands in 
need of forgiveneſs, will ſcarce procure forgiveneſs 
for a deal of fin and impiety. May fin and repen- 

tance go on for ever in a perpetual round ? To allow 
this, Gave the learned Dean of Chicheſter), differs 
nothing from allowing a liberty and impunity to ſin, 
without repentance ; (Dic. on Prophecy, page 58.) 


At leaſt, to admit that repentance, that muſt conliſt 


with future fin; and to forgive the fins that are in- 


termixed with repentance, muſt be the act of ſovereign, 
unobliged clemency and grace. 


(g.) At what time muſt this repentance begin and 


- commence ? If early, 31 in youth, how ſhall I be 


aſſured, 


ö 
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aſſured, that the ſins and inipenitence of thirty or 
forty years will be e Or, will a long ad- 
Journed, late 1 be accepted with God, in 
order to a full forgiveneſs? How will the religion 
of nature aſſure me of that? Or, has it nothing to 
ſay in this caſe? O how defeCtive will it be! fe 1 
have ſinned fifty years, and have but one month to 
live, will reaſon aſſure me, that the repentance of 
one month, ſuppoſe it to be true, will obtain the for- 
giveneſs of all the ſins of fifty years? What evidence 
of that? Sure I am, it is hard to perſuade the ſenſible 
conſcience, that one notorious ſin, ſuch as murder, 
adultery, blaſphemy, will, upon any repentance, be 
forgiven. Prima eft hec ullio, quod, ſe judice, nemo 
21cens abſolvitur. And I have ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that ſome gentlemen, and perſons of diſtinction, that 

have lived long in impiety, are driven from due 
thought of repentance and reformation, by a terrified 
mind, that tells them, their ſins are too many, and 
too flagrant to be forgiven. And ſo there is no more 
to do, think they, but drink on, and revel on, and 
deſpair and die. But, if the light-of nature does 
not aſſure us, that a late repentance will be accepted 
to forgiveneſs, it docs not aſſure us, that repentance, 
as ſuch, will be favoured with ſuch a bleſſing. 

(5.) But, if we are aſſured, that forgiveneſs may, 
upon repentance, be ſomehow or other obtained, it 
ſhould be conſidered, whether that forgiveneſs muſt, 
be an abſolute, gratuitous one, or mult be procured 
by ſome ſuſſicient atonement made to the offended 

ajeſty of heaven. If forgiveneſs muſt be abſolute 
and gratuitous, (that is, unobtained by propitiation, 
gratuitous to us it will be, whether ſo obtained or 
nd); then, | 

'1f, What meant the: numerous expiations, and 
expiatory ſacrifices, that were ſo generally made by 
mankind? Were they all contradiaions to the law 
of truth? Did they implicitly confeſs, that God 
had becn offended ? That there was ſome ene 


or dignity pertaining to God that mult be atoned 
| n 


* 
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That by ſome bloody propitiation, he iz really atone? 
And did the law of truth deny all this? Or, did the 
God of truth never give any atteſtation to the ac- 
ceptableneſs of propitiatory ſacrifice? And, 

24, Is there no perfection in the divine nature, 
that, in caſe of fin, and deſigned forgiveneſs of ſin, 
would require an honorary propitiation made thereto ? 
It might be Hooper to conſider, what the neceſſary 
purity and tectitude of that nature is, what the holi- 
neſs and the juſtice is, and its contrariety to all moral 
evil and turpitude. It would be uſeful to inquire, 
whether there be ſuch a perfection as juſtice belong- 
ing to the divine nature. The philoſopher muſt. 
ſurely acknowledge, that there is ſome divine attri- 
bute or perfection, that we know not how to call 
better, than by the name of vindictive or punitive 
juſtice; Plutarch has his tract de ſera Numinis vin- 
difla. The poet can ſay, Raro antecedentem. 
« ſceleſtum deſeruit pede pœna claudo.“ The earth 
is full of divine judgments, or the awful demonſtra- 
tions of divine juſtice. Many are cut off in their 
ſins, as if they were not to be forgiven. Many are 
ſo puniſhed, as if it were defigned, that their ſins 


"ſhould be read in their puniſhment. Upon commiſ- 


ſion of notorious fin, conſcience is ſo terrified, that 
many chooſe ſtrangling and death, rather than the 
horrors of their own mind. Occultum quatiente intus 
tortore flagellum. And our author, (the author of the 
Religion of Nature delincated), ſays, that if it be 
reaſonable, that the tranſgreſſors of reaſon ſhould be 
1 they will mott certainly, one time or other, 
e puniſhed, 2 12 97 959 

34, Conſideration ſhould be had, whether there 
may not be pertaining to the divine Being, ſomething 
analogous to what, in ſuperiors and perſons of emi- 
nence, is called ſenſe of honour, which, in its regu» 
lation, is but a due care to act according to a perſon's 
4 ſphere and dignity. The divine Being cannot 
put be conſcious of his own incomparable perfection, 
and eſſential glory, of his tranſcendent dominion and 
2 authority, 
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_ Surely, reaſon, or the nature of things, has ſomething 
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authority, and of the vaſt obligation he has laid upon 
all intelligent beings, whoſe efferce. and powers he 


upholds, to regard his law and will; and if, in this 


view of his own incomparable glory, he ſees it un- 
meet and unſuitable to his matchleſs highneſs and 
grandeur, to forgive a world of impiety, idolatry, 
enmity, blaſphemy, and all manner of abomination 
committed againſt himſelf, without a. ſvitable, vaſt 
propitiation : What has the world to ſay againſt it? 


to ſay, that the religion of guilty nature ſhould be 
founded on ſome great and glorjous propitiation pre- 
ſented to the Majeſty of heaven. | 

71. The whole of Chriſtian divinity depends on 
divine revelation. For though there are many truths 


concerning God, and our duty to him, that are evi- 


dent by the light of nature, yet no one truth is taught, 
by the light of nature, in that manner in which it is 
neceſſary for us to know it. For the knowledge of 
no truth in divinity is of any ſignificance to us, any 
otherwiſe, than as it ſome way or other belongs to the 


— 


op ſcheme, or has relation to Chriſt the Mediator. - 


t ſignifies nothing, for us to know any thing of any 


one of God's perfections, unleſs we know them as ma- 


nifeſted in Chriſt: and ſo it ſignifies 1 to us 


to know any part of our duty, unleſs it bear ſome re- 
lation to Chriſt. It profits us not to have any know- 


ledge of the law of God, unleſs it be either to fit us 
for the glad tidings of the goſpel, or to be a means of 


our ſanctification in Chriſt Jeſus, and to influence us 
to ſerve God through Chriſt, by an evangelical obe- 


dience. And therefore, we ſtand in the greateſt ne- 


ceſſity of a divine revelation; and it was moſt fit and 


proper, that when God did give us a revelation, it 
ſhould not only contain thoſe peculiar truths, which 


purely, and, in every reſpect, depend on revelation, 


as, the doctrines of Chriſt's mediation, and juſtification 
through him; but that this revelation ſhould contain 


every thing that belongs to divinity, needful either 8 
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be known or to be practiſed. For it all depends on 
revelation, in the way in which it is neceſſary for us 


72. The ANCIENT HEATHENS feem univer- 
ſally to bave had the opinion, either by the light of 
nature, or from TRADITION from the firſt fathers 
of mankind, that the gods did reveal themſelves to- 
mankind, and that there was a neceſſity for ſuch a 
revelation. To this purpoſe are thoſe words of Cice- 
ro, de divinatione, p. 206. © Deliberation, ſays So- 
« crates, is proper for us: but concerning things 
& which are obſcure and uncertain, we ought to con- 
&* ſult Apollo, whom the Athenians conſult public- 
« ly, concerning matters of great importance.” And 
in another place, Cicero ſays thus : “ There is an 
« ancient opinion, drawn even from the heroicat 
« times, that there is among men a certain divina- 
« tion which the Greeks call prophecy (or inſpira- 
« tion); that is, preſenſion and knowledge of future 
„ things.“ Barrow's works, vol. ii. p. 99. Again, 
Cicero ſays, I ſee no nation either ſo poliſhed and 
learned, or ſo unpoliſhed and ignorant, as not to 
* think that future things may be pointed out, and 
„ may be underſtood and foretold by ſome men.“ 
Ibid. p. 100. The inſufficiency of the light of nature 
cannot be better deſcribed than in the words of Cice- 
ro: © If we had come into the world,” ſaith he, * in 

« ſuch circumſtances, as that we could clearly and 
-« diſtinCtly have diſcerned nature herſelf, and have 
„been able, in the courſe of our lives, to have fol- 
% lowed her true and uncorrupted directions, this a- 
„lone might have been ſufficient, and there would 
% have been little need of teaching and inſtruction. 
But now nature has given us only ſome ſmall ſparks. 

« of right reaſon, which we ſo quickly extinguiſh 

with corrupt opinions, and evil practices, that the 

« true light of nature nowhere appears. As ſoon 

* ag we are brought into the world, immediately we 

dell in the midſt of all wickedneſs, and are ſur- 

'& rounded with a number of moſt perverſe and fool- 

O3 ; & iſh 


8 


4 ith opinions; ſo that we ſeem to ſuck in error 
*« with our nurſe's milk. Afterwards, when we re- 
« turn to our parents, we are committed to tutors z 
“e then, we are further ſtocked with ſuch variety of 
« errors, that truth becomes perfectly overwhelmed 
« with falſehood, and the moſt natural ſentiments of 
*« our minds are entirely ſtifled with confirmed fol- 
« lies. But when, after all this, we enter upon the 
« buſineſs of the world, and make the multitude, 
« conſpiring every where in wickedneſs, our great 
* guide and example, then, our very nature itſelf is 
© wholly transformed, as it were, into corrupt opini- 
% ons.” A livelicr deſcription of the preſent corrupt 
ſtate of human nature, is not ealily to be met oo 
Clarke's Evidences of Natural and Revealcd Religion, 
125. | 
| 5 The wiſeſt of the heathens were never backward to 
confeſs their ignorance and great blindneſs, (in moral 
and divine things), and that truth was hid from-them, 
as it were, in an unfathomable d-pth. Nay, that e- 
ven thoſe things, which, of themſelves, were of all 
others the moſt manifeſt, (that is, whenever made 
known, would appear obvious and evident), their 
natural underſtanding was, of itſelf, as unqualified 
to find out and apprehend, as the eyes of bats to be- 
hold the light of he ſun ; as Ariſtotle owns. | 


73. The wiſeſt of the heathens confeſſed, that 
the very firſt, and moſt neceflary thing of all, the 
„ | nature and attributes of God himſelf, were, not- 
withſtanding all the general helps of reaſon, very 

F difficult to them to find out in particular, and 

 _ Mill more difficult to explain, it being much more 
eaſy to ſay what God was not, than what he was, 
(as Plato and Cicero confeſs), And finally, that 
the method of inſtructing men effectually, and mak» 
ing them truly wiſe and good, was a thing very ob- 
ſcure, and dark and difficult to be found out, (as Pla- 

to ſays). In a word, Socrates himſelf always open- 


ly profeſſed, that he pretended to be wiſer than other 
| i mes, 
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men, only in this one thing, that he was ſenſible of 4 
his own ignorance. And particularly, they were 
entirely .ignorant of the manner in which God ought * 
to be worſhipped. Accordingly, the very beſt of 
them complied with the outward religion of their 
country, and adviſed others to do the ſame. Plato, 
after having delivered very noble, and almoſt divine 
truths, concerning the nature and attributes of the 
Supreme God, weakly adviſes men to worſhip like» | 
wiſe inferior gods, demons, and ſpirits ; and dared not 
to condemn the worſhipping even of ſtatues and ima- 
ges dedicated according to the laws of their coun- 
try. After him, Cicero, the greateſt and beſt philo- 
ſopher that Rome, or perhaps any other nation, ever 
produced, allowed men to continue in the idolatry of 
their anceſtors; adviſed them to conform themſelves 
to the ſuperſtitious religion of their country, in offer» 
ing ſuch ſacrifices to different gods as were by law 
eſtabliſhed ; and yet, in many of his writings, he large» 
ly and excellently proves theſe very practices to be 
extremely fooliſh. And that admirable moraliſt E- 
ictetus, who, for a true ſenſe of virtue, ſeems te 
| 6 had no ſuperior in the heathen world, even he 
alſo adviſes men to offer libations and ſacrifices to the 
gods, every one according to the religion and cuſtom 
of his country. But that which, above all other things, 
theſe beſt and wiſeſt of the philoſophers were moſt 
abſolutely ignorant of, was the method in which thoſe 
that have offended God may be reſtored to his favour, Y 
As to thoſe divers ways of ſacrificing, and number- 
leſs ſuperſtitions which overſpread the face of the 
heathen world, the more conſiderate philoſophers 
could not forbear frequently declaring, that they 
thought theſe rites could avail little or nothing to- 
wards appealing the wrath of a provoked God, or 
making their prayers acceptable in his ſight z but that 
- ſomething ſtill ſeemed to them to be wanting, * 
they knew not what. (Sce Plato's Alcibiades through- 
out). And as to the immortality of the ſoul, — a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, the grove 
n and 


, 
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and wifeſt of the philoſophers, notwichſtanding the 


undeniable ſtrength of the arguments, which ſome- 
times convinced them of the certainty of a future 
ſtate, did yet, at other times, expreſs themſelves with 
great heſitation and unſteadineſs 8 it. 952 
« am now (ſaid Socrates, a little before his death) 
cc about to leave this world, and ye are ſtill to con- 
© tinue in it. Which of us have the better part al- 
« lotted us, God only knows.” And again, at the 


end of his moſt admirable diſcourſe, concerning the 


immortality of the ſoul, © I would have you to know, 
« (ſays he to his friends, who came to pay him their 
6 laſt viſit), I have great hopes. I am now going 
« into the company of good men; yet I would not 
« be too peremptory and confident concerning it. 
«© But if death be only as it were a tranſmigration 
c from hence into another place, and thofe things 
c which are told us be indeed true, that thoſe who 
cc are dead to us do all live there; then,” &c. ' So, 
likewiſe, Cicero ſpeaking of the ſame ſubject, © F 
« will endeayour (faith he) to explain what you de- 
& fire: yet I would not have you depend upon what 
J ſhall ſay, as certain and infallible : but I ma 

« gueſs, as other men do, at what ſhall ſeem a 
« probable; and farther than this, I cannot pretend 
% to go.” Again: © Which of thoſe two opinions 
& (faith he) that the ſoul is mortal, or that it is im- 
% mortal, be true, God only knows : which of them 
66 is-moſt probable, is a very great queſtion.” And a- 
gain, in the ſame diſcourſe, having brought all thoſe 
excellent arguments before-mentioned, in proof of the 
immortality of the foul, © Yet we ought not (ſaith 
« he) to be over-confident of it: for it often hap- 
cc pens, that we are ſtrongly affected at firſt with an 
« acute argument, and yet, a little while after, ſtag- 
“ger in our judgement, and alter our opinion, even 


% in clearer matters than theſe. For theſe things 


* muſt be confeſſed to have ſome obſcurity in them.“ 
And again: © I know not how, (ſaith he) when I 
read the arguments in proof of the ſoul's immor- 

| 5 tality, 
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4c tality, methinks I am fully convinced; and yet, 
© after I have laid aſide the book, and come to think 
© and conſider of the matter alone by myſelf, I fall a- 
„ pain, inſenſibly, into my old doubts.” And Se- 
neca ſays, (epiſtle 102.) “ I eaſily believed the opi- 
« nions of great men promiſing, rather than prov- 
60 * a moſt agreeable thing,” (the ſoul's immorta- 
lity). 

. theſe great philoſophers themſelyes confeſſed, 
that their phuloſophy was attended with ſo much ob- 
ſcurity and uncertainty, and ſuch abſtracted ſpecula- 
tion, and ſuch nice and ſubtile diſputations, that it 
was no proper or fit means for the reforming of the 
world of mankind, and leading them to happineſs. 
Thus, Cicero de republica, ſays, ** Although the dif- 
“ putes of philoſophers contain the moſt abundant 
“ ſources of virtue and ſcience, yet, compared with 
the actions of thoſe who govern the ſtate, I am 
, «© apprehenſive that they will be found not to have 
f &* brought ſo much real advantage to the buſineſs of 

« men, as amuſement in their leiſure hours.” 80 
LaQantius, ſpeaking of Cicero, ſays, © Philoſophy, 
4 ſays Cicero, is contented to be known but by a 
© few, and deſignedly avoids the multitude. There» 
“ fore, it is a great argument, that pbiloſophy nei- 
« ther tends to wiſdom, nor is itſelf wiſdom, that its 
« myſteries are celebrated by thoſe only, who wear 
s the long beard and the cloak: —* In this caſe, (as 
“Cicero excellently expreſſes it) in like manner as 
„in phylic, it matters nothing, whether a diſeaſe be 
" ſach, that no man does, or no man can recover from 
© it; ſo, neither does it make any difference, whe- 
& ther by philoſophy no man it, or no man can be 
&* made wiſe and good.” e 
For theſe reaſons, there was plainly wanting a di- 
vine revelation, to recover mankind out of their uni- 
verſally degenerate ſtate, into a ſtate ſuitable to the 
original excellency of their nature. Which divine 
revelation, both the neceſſities of men, and the natu- 


ral notions which the wiſe heathens had of God, pave 


: 
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them reaſonable ground to expect and hope for, as 

appears from the acknowledgements which the beſt 

and wiſeſt of them have made of their ſenſe of the 
neceſſity and want of ſuch a revelation, and from their 
expreſſions of the hopes they had entertained, that 

I would, ſome time or other, youchſate it unto 

them. 

Vie may even give over all hopes of amending 
« mens manners for the future, (ſays Socrates), un- 
&« leſs God be pleaſed to ſend you * other perſon 

« to inſtruct you.” And Plato: “ Whatever, (faith 

« he) is fit, right, and as it ſhould be, in the pre- 

« ſent evil ſtate of the world, can be ſo only 

« the particular interpoſition of God.“ There is 

an excellent pafſage in Plato to this purpoſe, and 

one of the moſt remarkable paſſages, indeed, in his 
whole works, as follows: © It Rows beſt to me, 

* (faith Socrates to one of his diſciples), that we ex- 

te pet quietly, nay, it is abſolutely neceflary that we 

« wait with patience, till ſuch time as we can learn 

& certainly how we ought to behave ourſelyes, both 

% towards God and towards men.” “ When will 

&« that time come? (replies the diſciple), and ho is 

« jt that will teach us this? For methinks I earneſt- 

« ly deſire to ſee and know who the perſon is that 

« will do it.“ “ It is one (anſwers Socrates) who 

has now a concern for you. But in like manner, as 

« Homer relates, that Minerva took away the milt 

« from before Diomedes's eyes, that he might be a- 

&« ble to diſtinguiſh one perſon from another; ſo, it 

« is neceſſary that the miſt that is now before your 

% mind, be Arlt taken away, that afterwards you may 

« learn to diſtinguiſh rightly between good and evil; 

« for as yet you are not able to do it.” © Let the 

« perſon you mentioned (replies the diſciple) take a- 

« way this miſt, or whatever elſe it be, as-ſoon as he 

« pleaſes: ſor I am willing to do any thing he ſhall 

« direct, whoſoever this perſon be, ſo that I may 

but become a good man.” © Nay, (ſays, Socrates) 

c“ that perſon has a wonderful readineſs and willing- 


«c nels 
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; | 
te neſs to do all this for you.” © It will be beſt then 
60 (apes the diſciple) to forbear offering any more 


« facrifices, till the time that this perſon appears.“ 


*« You judge very well, (anſwers Socrates); it will be 
% much Cafer ſo to do, than to run ſo great a hazard 
« of offering ſacrifices, which you know not whe- 
« ther they are acceptable to God or no.” * Well, 
de then, (replies the diſciple) we will then make our 
« offerings to the gods when that day comes; and I 
«© hope, God willing, it may not be far off,” And, 
in another place, the ſame author having given a large 
account of that moſt excellent diſcourſe, which 8o- 
crates made a little before his death, concerning the 
reat doc rines of religion, the immortality of the 
foul, and a life, to come, he introduces one of his 
diſciples replying in the following manner: © I am 
% (faith he) of the ſame opinion with you, O Socra- 
ie tes, concerning theſe things, that ta diſcover the 
« certain truth of them in this preſent life, is either 
« abſolutely impoſſible for us, or at leaſt exceeding- 
« ly difficult. Yet, not to inquire with our utmoſt 
60 diligence into what can be ſaid about them, or to 
„give over our inquiry before we have carried our 
© ſearch as far as poſlible, is the ſign of a mean and 
© Joy ſpirit. On the contrary, we ought therefore, 
« by all means, to do one of theſe two things; ei- 
* ther by hearkening to inſtruction, and by our own 
« diligent ſtudy, to find out the truth; or, if that 
© be abſolutely impoſlible, then to fix our feet upon 
© that, which, to human reaſon, after the utmoſt 
« ſearch, appears beſt and moſt probable; and, truſt- 
ing to that, venture, upon that bottom, to direct the 
* courſe of our lives accordingly, unleſs a man could 
have ſtill more ſure and certain conduct, to carry 
* him through this life, fuch as a divine diſcovery 
* of the truth would be.” I ſhall mention but one 
inſtance more, and that is of Porphyry, who, though 
he lived after our Saviour's time, and had a moſt in- 
veterate hatred to the Chriſtian religion in particular, 
yet conſeſſes, in general, that he was ſenſible org | 
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Was wanting ſome univerſal method of delivering 


mens ſouls, which no ſect of philoſophers had yet 
found out. See Clarke's Evidences of Natural and 

Revealed Religion, from p. 138. to p. 159. 15 
From a general notion that prevailed in the firſt 
ages, among all nations, that religion was to be Fa 
by a revelation from the gods, all ſuch as gave inſti- 
tutions and rules for religion, pretended to have re- 
ceived them from the gods by divine revelation, as 
Romulus, Numa, Lycurgus, and Syphis king of Egypt. 
If reaſon only had been the firſt guide in matters of 
religion, rulers would neither have thought of, nor 
have wanted the pretence of revelation to give credit 
to their inſtitutions. Whereas, on the other hand, 
revelation being generally eſteemed in all nations to 
be the only true foundation of religion ; kings and 
rulers, when they thought fit to add inventions of 
their own to the religion of their anceſtors, were ob- ' 
liged to make uſe of that diſpoſition which they knew 
heir people to have, to receive what came recom- 
mended to them under the name of a revelation.— 


(This from Shuckford's hiſtory.) 255 


174. The only way that reaſon can teach men to 
know God, muſt be from conſidering his works; and 
if ſo, his works muſt be firſt known and conſidered, 
before they can teach men to know the Author of 
them. It ſeems to be but a wild fancy, that man 
was at firſt raiſed up in the world and left entirely to 
Himſelf, to find out, by his own natural powers and 
faculties, what was to be his duty and his buſineſs in 
it. If we could imagine the firſt men brought into 


the world in this manner, we muſt, with Diodorus 
Siculus, conceive them, for many ages, to be but 


very poor, ſorry creatures. The inviſible things of 
God, are, indeed, to be underſtood by the things 
that are made; but men, in this ſtate, would be, for 
many generations, conſidering the things of the world 


in lower views, in order to provide themſelves the 


conyeniences of life from them, before they would 
| e reflect 
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We fe £t.upon them in ſuch a manner, as ſhould waken 
y in their minds any thoughts of a God. And when 
hey ſnould come to conſider things in ſuch a light, 
sto diſcover by them that there was a. God; yet, 
ow long mult it be before they can be imagined to 
ave arrived to ſuch a thorough knowledge of the 
hings of the world, as to have juſt and true notions 
pf him? We ſee, in fact, that when men firſt be- 
an to ſpeculate and reaſon about the things of the 


N 
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Egypt, in Chaldea, in Perſia, and in other coun- 

tries, falſe and ill-grounded notions of the things 
WW which God had made, induced them to worſhip the 
creatures inſtead of the Creator: and that, at times, 


profeſſors of a truer theology. The deſcendants of 
Abraham were worſhippers of the God of heaven, when 
other nations, whoſe great and wiſe men pretended 
to reaſon about the works of the creation, did in nowiſe 
rightly apprehend, or acknowledge the work-maſter ; 
but deemed either fire, or the wind, or the ſwift air, 
or the circle of the ſtars, or the violent water, or the 
= lights of heaven, to be the gods which govern the 
8 world : being delighted with their beauty, or aſtoniſh- 
ed at their power, they took them for gods. In a 
word, if we look over all the accounts we have of 
the ſeveral-nations of the earth, and conſider every 
thing that has been advanced by any, or all the phis 
loſophers; we can meet with nothing to induce us 
to think, that the firſt religion of the world was in- 
troduced by the uſe and direction of mere natural 
reaſon. But, on the other hand, all hiſtory, both 
facred and profane, offers us various arguments to 
proves that God revealed to men, in the firſt ages, 
how he would be worſhipped ; but-that, when men, 
inſtead of adhering to what had been revealed, came 
to lean to their own underſtandings, and to ſet up 
what they thought to be right, in the room of what 


God himſelf had directed, they loſt and bewildered 
themſelves in endleſs errors. This, I am ſenſible, is 


Vvorld, they reaſoned and ſpeculated wy wrong. In 


when other perſons who had leſs philoſophy, were 
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a ſubject that ſhould be examined to the bottom; and 
I am. 1 if it were, the reſult of the inquiry 
be this, That he that thinks to prove, that the 


world ever did, in fact, by wiſdom, know God; that 
any nation upon nm or any ſet of men ever did, 


From the principles of reaſon only, without any aſſiſt- 


ance from revelation, find out the true nature, and 
the true worſhip of the Deity, muſt find. out ſome 
hiſtory of the world entirely different from all the 
accounts, which the preſent ſacred and profane wri- 
ters do give us; or his opinion muſt appear to be a 
mere gueſs and conjeCture, of what is barely poſſible, 
but what, all hiſtory aſſures us, never was really done 
in the world. i 


75. If pardon and ſalvation are deſigned for the | 


« world, it is altogether meet that they ſhould be 


** proclaimed and promiſed. If they are not pro- 


claimed and promiſed, there will be no ſufficient 
« affurance of them, Patience is not pardon ; for- 


«© bearance is not forgiveneſs : and if the divine pa- 
« tience adminiſter ſome hope, 2 the judgements 


« of God upon the world will 
« xiety and dread. And fo, through fear of death 
« and deſtruction, the ſelf-canſcious mind muſt be 
« all its time fubjeCt to terror and bondage. If it be 


uggeſt as much an- 


e ſo hard for a ſenſible mind, now, upon a public 


« proclamation and promiſe, to believe the forgive- 
« neſs.of fins, it would be much more difficult te 
„ believe it, without any ſuch ſecurity. _ | 
If pardon and ſalvation muſt be publicly pro 
« claimed and promiſed to the guilty world, there 
will be an impediment or bar laid againſt it by the 
« divine purity and juſtice. What ſort of a Deity 
«c 
ec 
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muſt that be, that has an equal reſpect to good 
and evil? Univerſal rectitude requires, that equi- 


ty and equitable Jaws ſhould be maintained and 


„ executed, in the territories that are to be govern- 
10 og. | | 4%: 


That 
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K ſacrifices in the world. If the 


© jtſelf, and acknowledged 


. © nant, it was altoget 
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That there is vindiftive juſtice in God, ſeems 
* evident, 1/, From the excell and perfeftion 
* of his nature, by which he muſt hate all moral 
« turpitude,, and all the workers of iniquity. 24, 
* From his jealouſy and concern for his own glory, 
« by which he will be diſpleaſed with all that is con- 
« trary thereto. 34, By the judgments which are 


* continually executed in and upon the world for / 


« tranſgreſſion, and ſometimes by ſuch ſpecial judge- 


&« ments, that have been an evident retahation, or 
„% have marked out the ſim in the puniſhment. 

« By the dictate of natural conſcience, that 

c“ trembles upon the commiſſion of great enormitics, 
and expects that great tranſgreſſions ſhould meet 
with ſome fignal token of divine vengeance, When 
the barbarians ſaw the venomous animal hanging 
on Paul's hand, they concluded him ſome great 
criminal, whom, though he had eſcaped from the 
rage of the ſea,. yet-yengeance would not ſuffer to 
live. 5th, By the offence which men uſually take 
at divine Providence,.when it permits men to pro- 
0 2 —— ge in —_ notorious — 6th, 
«© By the early and uniy practice o itiatory 
G were a+ Er inſti- 
 tuted by God, then God would have an acknow- 
«© ledgement of our fin and his ri diſpleaſure, 
« in-the atonement- that was made him. If 

« were voluntarily taken up, and practiſed by men, 
« there is an indication of mind and conſcience, that 
40 
cs 
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ſome deference muſt be paid to divine juſtice, and 

that to ſuch a degree, that they were ſometimes 

ready, in their ungoverned i 
t fice the fruit of their body for the fin of their ſoul. 

The righteouſneſs of God being thus evident in 
by the world, that if 
« man was to be pardoned by public edict and cove- 
her congruous thereto, that 
there ſhould be ſome. valuable ſacrifice flain 
and offered to God for the fin of the world. It 
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tion of the holineſs and purity of God, and of his 
hatred of fin, that the world may not be tempted 
to abuſe his goodneſs, and preſume upon his mer- 
cy. It is meet that his dominion and authority 
ſhould be ſupported, that had been ſo rejected by 
the world; that his law, the rule of his govern- 
ment, ſhould be aſſerted and maintained; that his 
honour and glory, after ſo much contempt and 
diſgrace as the impious world had caſt upon him, 
ſhould be raiſed up and illuſtrated ; that the par- 
doning edict, being founded in ſacred blood, ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed and ratified ; that, by a joint demon- 
ſt ration of juſtice and love, the world may be driv- 
en from fin, and drawn to repentance and God. 
And here, divine wiſdom ſhines, in reconciling righ- 
teouſneſs and grace together, and accompliſhing 
our, ſalvation in the way and method of an eternal 
redemption. 
&. This ſacrifice ſhould be valuable above all creat- 
ed excellence and power. There is a world of 
moſt aggravated heinous offences to be atoned for. 
It is an infinite majeſty that has. been offended. 
It is an infinite juſtice that is to be propitiated. 
It is an infinite impunity, an exemption * an 
endleſs puniſhment, an advancement to an endleſs 
felicity, that is to be procured. All that intelli- 
ent creation can do for the Creator, is due to 
im on its own. account. Let all the intelligent 
creatures take heed to themſelves, that they do 
not, by their own fault, fall under the diſpleaſure 
of God, His majeſty and juſtice may deſpiſe their 
interpoſition on the behalf of an apoſtatized, ſinful 
world.” Religion of Jeſus delineated, p. 135. & c. 


76. „ If fin, univerſally ſpread, brought univerſal 


« death into the world; if it was worthy of a compaſ- 
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ſionate God, to ſend ſome one into the world to 
take away ſin if miracles were the beſt proof of 
his miſſion ; if his own reſurrection was the .moſt 
convincing miracle that could be wrought, and, at 


© the: 


. 


the ſame time, carried with it the moſt experi- 
mental aſſurance of an happy victory over all the 
eſfechs of fin, and a comfortable renovation of the 


moral world; and if it was as eaſy with God to 


raiſe up his gon from death, as it is for one man 
to wake another out of ſleepy I think the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt very far removed from improba- - 
bility.” Deiſm revealed, vol. i. p. 24. 


57 4 If the fact of Chriſt's RESURRECTION, 


appear to be no more than t 


on account of its unuſualneſs, appears improbable, 
it will, on account of its expediency, appear in a 
higher degree probable, if duly confidered. - See- 


ing philoſophy, and other ordinary means, had 


proved inſuſſicient to retrieve mankind from ignor- 
ance, wickedneſs, and miſery, if God has mercy 


on mankind, and has not utterly  forfaken the 


world and caſt it off; recourſe muſt be had to ex- 
traordinary and ſupernatural means, that is, to re- 
velation. For we cannot poſhbly conceive any o- 


ther etfectual expedient for ſuch aà purpoſe nor 


can we conceive how the perſon by whom the re- 
velation ſhould be made, could prove himſelf to be 
a meſſenger ſent from God, without working mi- 
racles. ere he veſted with no higher ſigns of 
power than other men, his 32 iCtates would 

e obvious ſuggeſtions 
of common ſenſe, or, at moſt, of philoſophy : 


And if he delivered any doctrines undiſcoverable 


by the force of reaſon, they would appear to be 
lefs. In either refpe&, he could only teach in his 
own name, not in that of God; and conſequent- 
ly, without authority or effeQt. That it is highly 
probable, God would fend us an Inſtructor thus 
qualified and impowered, and that this is not : 
probability only invented by divines to ſerve the 


x peg of chriſtianity, appears evidently from 
n 


ce, that PLATO fell into the ſame way of 
thinking, long before our Saviour came into the 
world. He was ſtrongly of opinion, that God 
P3 * would 
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«& would ſend ſome perſon or being into the world, 
« who ſhould teach mankind how they ought to ſerve: 
% the Supreme Being. But had ſuch a perſon ap- 
„ peared in Plato's time, that philoſopher would, 
© no doubt, have expected from him the ſigns and 
c credentials of a divine commiſſion ; which could' 
„ have been nothing elſe but miracles. For, without 
< miracles, the pretended meſſenger could have had 
no right to diekate to Plato, nor to aſſume any 
« higher character than that of a philoſopher.” 
Deiſm revealed, vol. ii. p. 16. 17. 


78. As we ſee, that in this world, the greateſt * 
proſperity does not always attend virtue, nor the 
greateſt adverſity always attend vice, but that it very 
often happens contrariwiſe; ſo, the inward perturba- 
tion and remorſe which ariſes from vice, and the 
pleaſures of reflection and ſelf-approbation, are by 
no means of themſelves proper and ſufficient ſanctions 
of the law of nature. © Puniſhments annexed to this 
< law, ought to be proportionable to the violations 
of the law. Remorſe of conſcience is not always 
in proportion to the hcinouſneſs of crimes. For 
an old habitual ſinner feels leſs remorſe after the 
©« committal of the moſt enormous crimes, than the 
< raw, unpractiſed ſinner does after tranſgreſſions of 
« a much more venial nature. So that the puniſh- 
«© ment grows leſs, as the crime to which it is ap- 
< plied grows greatesy. Nature, left to itfelf, runs al- 
*< moſt unavoidably into habits of wickedneſs; and, 


8 8 8 


<« as faſt as it does ſo, rids itſelf of its remorſes, which _ 


„% ought ſtill to be growing ſtronger and keener, as 
<« habit tempts it to greater enormities. From hence 
« jt appears, that ſome greater puniſhment, not di- 
% miniſhable by the decay of the moral ſenſe, ought 
« to be expected, in order to prevent our falling in- 
« to the grofleſt crimes, or to make examples of us, 
« if we do.“ Deiſm revealed, vol. i. p. 124. 

« The happineſs of particular nations and earthly 
« ſocieties, bears a moſt minute propoxtion to 925 
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4 of God's univerſal kingdom: and yet it is con- 


feſſed, that the peace and pleaſure which natur- 


ally attend the practice of virtue, and the remorſe | 
which attends vice, are not ſanctions of the law 
of nature ſufficient for the defence and preſerva- 


tion of earthly ſocieties and kingdoms : But hu- 
man laws, enforced with the fand 


were ſufficiently clear, (as the Deiſts ſay they are), 


thoſe of ſociety need never, ,in caſes purely moral, / 


tell us our duty; and if they were ſuſhciently en- 


forced, ſociety would have no occaſion to inſtitute +. 
other enforcements of much greater cogency, in 
order to their being obſerved. Nay, if the law of 


nature were, in the ſeveral m_—_ of clearneſs, 
authority and' obligation, perfe 


ſociety itſelf would be altogether needleſs. Men 


would obſerve juſtice, and practiſe beneficence to- 
wards one another, without adventitious obliga-- 
tions. A lover of liberty would not care to enter 
into ſociety, to become ſubject to magiſtrates, to 


ſupport expenſive contributions, to tie himſelf up 
to burdenſome-forms, and ſtoop to the will of o- 
thers, if he found he could live independent, and 
converſe and trafhec ſafely with mankind in a ſtate 
of nature. The arguments drawn” from the ſup- 


poſed ſufficiency of reaſon. and nature, to invali- 


date the NECESSITY OF REVELATION, prove 
with the ſame force, be it more or leſs, that ſo- 
ciety is unneceſſary. If the laws of nature be able 
to effect their own end, and that end is moral 
inſtruction and obligation; then, indeed, there 
can be no ſort of occaſion for other laws, neither 
divine nor human. However, it will be worth 
while to conſider, whether the evil diſpoſitions 
and vices of men do not force them into ſociety; 
and again, whether civil ſociety, conſidered in it- 
ſelf, is at all able to remedy the evils they ſeek to 
ſhelter themſelves from. If a law ſhould come 


forth, although from a known authority, and con- 


L eeixed 


ions of civil pu- 
niſhments, muſt be added. If the laws of nature 


& and ſufficient, . 
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te ceived in the plaineſt terms, forbidding murder, 
under the penalty of all that ſeverity which men 
4 are by nature diſpoſed to exerciſe upon themſelves, 
« aſter doing ſuch an action, and enjoining beneſi- 
„ cence, by a promiſe of all thoſe rewards, which 


men, after doing good offices, are enabled by na- 


*« ture to confer on themſelves; it would be looked 
upon as a burleſque upon laws.” Deiſm revealed, 
vol. i. p. 128. 129. 


9. © It is very clear, that natural religion hath a 
« neceſſary dependence on revelation, and on that 
« part of Chriſtianity which may be called ſuper- 
% natural. For natural religion, in any ſenſe, is but 
© a name without a well- grounded hope of immor- 
„ tality, which no man ever had, or, for aught we 
« can tell, ever could have had, if ſome ſuperior 
« being had not revealed it to him. . 

“That man who does not believe in his own im- 


“ mortality, can never coneeive himſelf to be any 
thing elſe than a better kind of brute, concerned 


* only-in preſent and ſenſible things, given up to 
« appetite and paſhon ; and, after a few years exiſt- 
© ence in vanity and vexation, periſhing for ever in 
% the dreadful gulf of annihilation. Yet, to believe 
« in the immortality of the ſoul, and to be convin- 
© ced we ſhall account hereafter for our actions to 
« Almighty God by any law, is to all men, (for all 
% have ſinned), a moſt ſhocking article of faith, if 
„ an atonement for ſin is not alſo to be believed in; 


„ becauſe it affords us no other proſpect, but that 
of a judgemevt, wherein, as we muſt plead guilty, 


and ſtand ſelf-convicted, ſo there is 8 to 
« prevent our being condemned by Almighty God, 


sto a puniſhment, of which we know not the limits, 


« either in point of ſeverity, or duration. Now, the 


s doctrine of an atonement carries us directly to that 


« of Chriſt's incarnation, and a perſonal diſtinction 


e in God. So that the mere light of nature, in our 
 « preſent circumſtances, can afford us either no reli- 
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“ pion, or ſuch an one as can ſerve no other pur- 
“ poſe, but that of — a rational and thinking 


- © mind to deſpair.” Deiſm revealed; vol. i. p. 172+ 


173. edit. 2. 

| 3 had good reaſon to object to the Pagan 

{that is, as Lord Herbert calls it, the natural) theo- 

logy, that it afforded no hope of forgiveneſs after 

ſinning. 

« At mens ſibi conſcia facki, 

* Præmetuens adhibet ſtimulos, terretque flagellis; 

« Nec videt interea, qui terminus eſſe malorum 

„ Poſlit, nec qui fit pœnarum denique finis; + 

« Atque cadem. metuit magis hæc ne in morte 
% graveſcant.” 


_ God muſt be conſidered not only as merciful, but 
as juſt alſo, and capable of inflicting puniſhments, 
as well as diſpenſing rewards. If the ſubjects know 
they are to be forgiven, the penalties of the law are: 
of no effect. Mercy ſhewn publicly to all, can hard- 
ly fail of encouraging all to tranſgreſs, ſhould they 
be tempted to it. 

And if there are any degrees. of wickedneſs ſo 
great, that the light of nature gives us no ground to 
expect pardon, how ſhall we know what thoſe de- 
grees are? Does the light of nature plainly point 
out the limits? 

God is the Supreme Monarch of the whole uni- 
verſe, It belongs to him to ſee juſtice done, to ren- 
der to every man according to his deeds, in order to- 
ſupport the dignity of his laws, on which the happi- 
pineſs of all the free and intelligent creation depends: 
and which, if any one might tranſgreſs with impuni- 
ty on merely repenting, I cannot fee how his art 
dom can be preſerved. Every one-will repent ſome 
time or other, if he thinks he is to be pardoned, and. 
thereby exempted from intolerable puniſhments ;z by 
which means it will come to paſs, that no one ſhall 
ſuffer: and ſo the penal laws of God will be in vain, 
although the world ſhall be filled with. wickedneſs 4 
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and by no temptation ſo much as by this very expee- 
tation of impunity on repentance, deferred as long 
as the delinquent pleafes. . 
Let us know, whether the law of nature promiſes 
pardon for ſin, whether for all ſins, or only for ſome z: 

- and, if ſome only, what thoſe fins are; and whether 
"abſolutely, or on certain conditions; and, if the lat- 
ter, what thoſe conditions are. Theſe are points 
well worth inquiring after. | 

Beſides, God's aſſiſtance is neceſſary to true re- 

1 entance. Before a ſinner can begin to be the ob- 

| ject of God's favour, he muſt ceaſe to be what he 

was before, and commence a new man. None but- 
the Creator can make a new man, or a new creature. 
| There is a degree of ſtrength neceſſary to a true re- 

" pentance, ſuch as no man is maſter of. Deiſm re- 

| | = vealed, vol. i. p. 239, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244- 

E Mere repentance can make no ſatisfaction to juſ-- 

| 1 tice for injuries and offences paſt: it can only put a- 

| man in the way of his duty for time to come, which 

he owes to God, and which, therefore, can clear no- 
ſcores with him. As to the reformation of a tranſ-- 
eſſor, together with his diſpoſition to lead a new 
ife for the time to come, it may be rendered very 
precarious, by the ſuppoſed eaſineſs of obtaining par- 
don. Man is frail; and, in hopes of. being pardoned. 
again, may again tranſgreſs, unleſs his reaſon- tells- 
him he cannot be forgiven a ſecond or a third offence. 
Although he who murders-a man repents, and, for 
the time to come, carefully avoids the leaſt approach- 
to ſuch an action; yet, in his latter behaviour, he 8 
only does what it was always his duty to do, and no 
more: but makes ne atonement to his poor neigh- 
bour, whom he hath deprived of life; nor to the 
community, from which he hath cut away a mem- 

| ber; nor to God, whoſe creature and image he hath 

| defaced. The Deiſts can never ſhow, on their prin- 

\ ciples, that the murderer, or any other criminal, can x 

make the leaſt atonement or reparation for either the 

' otfences.he commits againſt God, or the wee he- - | 
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does to man, in cafes where reſtitution is out of the 
queſtion. They ſay, the obſervation of the natural 
law alone can render men acceptable in the fight of 
God ; and propoſe it as the-only rule by which they 
are to act, and conſequently, to be judged. It is by 


this, that, according-to the Deiſtical 22 all 


men muſt ſtand iſſue before Almighty God, and be 
acquitted for the .obſervation, or e. for the 
tranſgreſſion, of it. Now, I appeal to experience, 
and to the heart and conſcience of every man, whe- 
ther he does not live an the daily tranſgreſſion, be it 
in higher or lower inſtances, of thoſe laws which he 
believes God requires the obſervation of at his hands; 
and whether, after the moſt ſincere repentance, and 
the moſt thorough reformation he can make of his 
life and conduct, he finds not enough of evil diſpoſi- 
tions and lapſes to lament in himſelf, and put him in 
mind, that he is one of thoſe debtors, who, m_ 
nothing to pay iu towards former accounts, is ſti 
adding to, and increaſing the debt. Thus, I think, 
it appears pretty plainly, that if all men have ſuffici- 
ent means of knowing their duty, as the Deiſts in- 
ſiſt they have; and if every man tranſgreſſes the rules 
of his duty, as his conſcience cannot but inform him 
he does; the whole race of mankind are loſt for e- 
ver. N 
„It is certainly for the good of men in general, 
4 and of all intelligent beings, that the laws of God, 
* on which all order and happineſs neceſſarily de- 
„ pend, ſhould be duly inforced: And this can never 
e, if the puniſhment annexed to the tranſgreſſion 
- « of them, may be evaded by repeated repentances, 
4 after repeated fins : which is but trifling with the 
« Jaws and the majeſty of their author, The Deiſts 


„ themſelves own, that he who tranſgrefles the laws 


< of nature, is without excuſe; ſince that law is 
6 ſatfciently made known to him, and placed even 


within his own heart. This makes wilful i- 


60 

* fenders of all mankind, and juſtifies their Judge, 
"* in laying on them all thoſe ſeverities, whatever 
| . * a No. they 
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« they are, which he hath annexed to the tranſgreſ- 
% ſion of his law, and made fully known. ro men, 


% as a main and neceſſary enforcement of that law. 


„(There is no reaſon to think, that ſinful men will 
« ever ceaſe to ſin, if they do not ſtand in awe of 
< ſuch ſeverities; or that they will ever give up their 
« ſinful, but long indulged delights, if they be not 
« encouraged ſo to do, by a better grounded hope of 
„ pardon, than the mere light of nature can give 
„ them. We may be confident, they will not, in 
« this lifez and, to repent in the next, may, for 
taught nature can tell us, be too late.“ Deiſm re- 
vealed, edit. 2. vol. i. p. 239,—249- 7 14 
“appeal to the hearts of all men, whether to 
% ſuppoſe, as many do of late, that God will only 
* puniſh the vileſt delinquents, ſo far as to make 
« thoſe of them to amend their behaviour in another 
« world, who die in their fins, would not be wholly. 
© to defeat the good ends propoſed by the law; and 
« whether ſuch a medicine, ſubſtituted in the place 
© of a puniſhment, would not unchain the outrageous 
« appetites and paſhons of mankind, and turn the 
« world into an hell of confugon and miſery. What 
* aiſight would this be, for all the other intelligent 
„ beings of the creation, to ſce the evil let looſe up- 
© on the good; and wretched men, already too prone 
© to wickedneſs, tempted to become devils, by a 
« promiſe of pardon beſorchand? A law, without a 
« penalty cqual to the ſtrong tendency to evil in 
« many, or moſt of the ſubjects, initead of being a 
« defence to good men, would moſt miſerably op- 
« preſs them. Their reſpect for the law and its au- 
« thor, would effectually tie w their hands; while 
« the worſt of men, with a licence, prompted by 
„ hopes of impunity and reconciliation- with God, 
© would oppreſs and plunder, and cut their throats 
« at diſcretion.” Deiſm revealed, edit. 2. vol. ii. 


P+ 64 


« , religion that docs not tell us what will pleaſe 
« or diſpleaſe God, tells us nothing. And a 2 | 
| | « that 
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. 1 
« that can neither bind us firmly to out duty, nor 
<« afford us rational hopes of pardon from God, aſter 
« we have acted againſt-the rules of our duty, is an 
* hideous religion, that ſerves only for condemna- 
« tion.” - Deitm revealed, vol. ii. p. 84. 


80. One thing wherein the deficieney of natural 
light appears, is this, that if men, without revela- 
tion, ſhould ſuppoſe that they ſhould be forgiven on 
repentance and reformation, and alſo, that there is a 
ſuture ſtate ; yet the light of nature alone never 
could be ſufficient to aſcertain the limits of their day 
of probation, and ſatisfy them, on ſure grounds, that 
repentance ſhall never be accepted in ſome future 


ſtate ; or whether ever the time would come, when 
the caſe of ſinners would be hopeleſs, or paſt remedy 


by repentance. 0 


$1. Some may aſk, why the ſcripture expreſſes 
things ſo unintelligibly ? It tells us of Chriſt's living 
in us, of our being united to him, of being the ſame 


ſpirit, and uſes many other ſuch: like expreſſions. 


Why doth it not call directly by their intelligible 
names, thoſe things that lie hid under theſe expreſ- 


ſtrons? I anſwer, Then we ſhould have an hundred 
pages to expreſs what is implied in theſe words, © ye 
are the temple of the Holy Ghoſt:“ neither would 


it after all be underſtood by the one fourth part of man- 
kind. Whereas, as it is expreſſed, it ſerves as well 
to practice, if we will believe what God ſays, that, 
ſome way or other, we are inhabited by the Holy 
Ghoſt as a temple, and therefore we ought to keep 
ourſelves holy and pure. And we are united to 
Chriſt as much as members are to the head; and 
therefore ought to rejoice, ſeeing we know that this 
union proceeds from his love to us; and that the effects 


of it, are do happineſs, 2 — and eternal life, &c. 
1 volume is repreſented to 
our minds in three words; and things that we are 


By ſuch ſimilitudes, a va 


not 


| ; 
. 
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not able to behold directly, are preſented before us 
in lively pictures. 


82. There is a ſtrange and unaccountable kind of 
inchantment, if I may ſo ſpeak, in ſcripture hiſtory, 
which, although it is deſtitute of all rhetorical orna- 
ments, makes it vaſtly more pleaſant, agreeable, eaſy 
and natural, than any other hiſtory whatever. It 
thines bright with the amiable ſimplicity of truth. 


There is ſomething in the relation, that, at the ſame 


time, very much pleaſes and engages the reader, and 
evidences the truth of the fact. It is impoſſible to 
tell fully what I mean, to any that have not taken 
notice of ſomething of it before. One great reaſon 
why it is ſo, doubtleſs is this: The ſcripture ſets forth 
things juſt as they happened, with the minute cir- 


cumſtances of time, place, ſituation, geſture, habit, 


& c. in ſuch a natural method, that we ſeem to be 


\ actually preſent 3 and we inſenſibly fancy, not that 
we are readers, but ſpectators, yea actors in the buſi- 


neſs. Theſe little circumſtances wonderfully help to 
brighten the ideas of the more principal parts of ths 
hiſtory. And, although the ſcripture goes beyond 
ober hiltories, in mentioning ſuch circumſtances ; yet 
no circumſtances are mentioned, but thoſe only that 
wonderfully xy rm the whole ſtory, and iNlubrate, 
no body knows how, every part of it. So the ſtory ' 
is told very fully, and without the leaſt crowding 
or jumbling things together, or haſtening one thing 
after another, before one has fully taken up what was 
laſt related; and yet told in much leſs room, than 
any one elſe could tell it. Notwithſtanding the minute 
circumſtances that are mentioned, which other hiſto- 
rians leave out, it leads along our ideas ſo naturally 
and eaſily, that they ſeem to go neither too faſt nor 
too ſlow. One ſeems to know as exactly how it is from 


the relation, as if he ſaw it. 'The mind is fo led on, 
- that ſometimes we ſeem to have a full, large and 


particular hiſtory of a long time: ſo. that if we ſhould: 
ſhut the book immediately, without taking particular 
notice, 
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notice, we ſhould not 1 er the ſtory had been told 
in half ſo little room, in but two or three ne Agent 
words or expreſſions; and yet a long train of ideas 
is communicated. The ſtory is ſo narrated, that our 
mind, although ſome facts are not mentioned, yet 
naturally traces the whole tranſaction. And although 
it be thus ſkilfully contrived, yet things are told in 
ſuch a ſimple, plain manner, that the leaſt child can 
underſtand them. This is a perfection in the ſacred 
writers, which no other authors can equal, becauſe, 
in order to it, an infinite underſtanding is neceſſary. 


83. It is an argument with me, that the world is not 
yet very near its end, that the church has made nd great- 
er progreſs in underſtanding the fcriptures. "The ſerip- 
ture, and all parts of it, were made for the uſe of the 
church here on earth; and it ſeems reaſonable to oP 


poſe, that God will, by degrees, unvail the meaning 4 


it to his church. It was made obſcure and myſterious, 
and in many places — great difficulties, that his 
people might have exercite for their pious wiſdom 
and ſtudy, and that his church might make progreſs 
in the underſtanding of it, as the philoſophical world 
makes progreſs in the underſtanding of the book of 


nature, and in unfolding its myſteries. A divine 


wiſdom appears ir ordering it thus. How much 
better is it to have divine truth and light break forth 
in this way, than it would have been, to have had it 
ſhine at once to every one, without any labour or 
induſtry of the underſtanding.? It would be leſs de- 
lightful, and leſs prized and admired, and would 
have had vaſtly leſs influence on mens hearts, and 
would have been leſs to the glory of God. It ſeems 
to be evident, that the hank is not as yet arrived to 


that perfection in may ns ww Jr ſcriptures, which 


we can imagine is the higheſt that God ever intend- 
ed the church ſhould come to. There are a multi- 
tude of things in the Old Teſtament, which the 
church then did not underſtand, but were reſerved to 
be unfolded in the Chriſtian church, ſuch as moſt of 


their types, and ſhadows, and prophecies, which 


2 make 
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make up the greateſt part of the Old Teſtament 
50 I beheve there are now many truths that remain 


to be diſcovered by the church, in the glorious times. 


that are approaching. | 


- Another thing from which we may. draw the ſame 


concluſion is, that it is the manner of God, to keep his 
church on earth in hope of a ſtill more glorious ſtate: 
and ſo their prayers are enlivened, when. they pray 
that the intereſt of religion may be promoted, and 


God's kingdom may come. God _ the church, 


under the Old Teſtament, in hope of the times of the 
Meſſiah. The diſciples of Chriſt were kept in hope 
of the converſion of the Roman empire, which was 
effected about three hundred years after. But it 
ſeems to me, not likely, that the church, from that 
time, ſhould have no more to hope for from God's 
ward, no higher advancement, till-the conſummation 
of all things. Indeed, there will be a great, but ſhort 


apoſtaſy, a little before the end of the world: But then, 


it is probable, the thing that the-church will hope and 
long for, will be Chriſt's laſt coming, to advance his 
church to its higheſt and its everlaſting glory; for that 
will then appear to be the only remedy : For the church 
will expect no more from the clear light and truthwhich 


will have been ſo gloriouſly er an ou 
thus s , 


the millennium. Another end. o 
church in hope, is, to quicken and enliven their en- 
deavours to propagate religion, and to advance the 


kingdom of Jeſus. It is a great encouragement to 
ſuch endeavours, to think, that ſuch times are com- 


ing, wherein Chriſtianity ſhall prevail over all enemies, 


And it would be a great diſcouragement to the labours 


of nations, or. pious magiſtrates and divines, to en- 
deavour to advance Chriſt's kingdom, if they under - 


ſtood that it was not to be advanced. And indeed, 
the keeping, alive ſuch hopes in the church, has a 
tendency to enliven all piety and religion in the gene- 


ral, amongſt God's people. | | 

384. When we. inquire, whether or no we have 
ſcripture grounds for, any doctrine, the queſtion: is, 
Whether. or no the ſcripture exhibits it any way ta the 


eye 


| WWW . . - 0 
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eye of the mind, or to the eye of reaſon? We have 
no grounds to aſſert, that it was God's intent, by 
the ſcripture, in fo many terms, to declare every 
doctrine that he would have us believe. | There are 
many things the ſeripture may ſuppoſe that we know 
already. And if what the ſcripture ſays, together 
with what is plain to reaſon, leads to believe any 
doQrine, we are to look upon ourſelves as taught 
that doctrine by the ſcripture. God may reveal 
things in ſcripture, which way he pleaſes, If, by 
what he there reveals, the thing is any way clear] 
diſcovered to the underftanding, or eye of the mind, 
it is cur duty to receive it as his revelation, 


85. Propeſiticn : The greateſt part of Chriſtians 
were very early agreed, what books were canonical, 
and to be looked upon as the rule of their faith. 

It is impoſlible, in the nature of things, but ſome 
churches muſt receive the books long after others, as 
they lay at a greater diſtance from the places where 
they were written, or had leſs convenience of com- 
munication-with them. Beſides, as Chriſtianity, for 
a long time, laboured under the diſadvantages of con- 
tinual perſecution, no general councils could be con- 
vened, and ſo there could be no public notification 
of univerſal agreement in this matter. But notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe things, it is yet diſcoverable, that, 
as ſoon as can be ſuppoſed, after the writing the 
books,. the Chriſtians, in all countries, — * 
agreed an receiving them as canonical. For a proof 
of which, I obſerve, * 

(1.) That in the few genuine writings of the firſt 
ages, now extant, the ſame books are cited as ſcripture. 
It is indeed, without Juſt reaſon, commonly preſum- 
ed, that the firſt writers cited the now received books 
of the canon, and others, promiſcuouſly, But as I 
ſhall hereafter ſhew this to be a-miſtake, ſo it will be 
enough here to obſerve, that they were generally a- 
greed in receiving the ſame books for canonical, which 
we now do; and this appears from their agreement 
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to cite them, as every one muſt acknowledge, who 


has but caſt his eye upon the writings of the firſt 
centuries. 'To ſay ae of the apoſtolic fathers, 
fuch as Clemens, Barnabas, &c. it is evident, that 
2 Martyr at Neapolis, Fheophilus at Antioch, 
renzus in France, Clemens at Alexandria, Tertul- 
han at Carthage, (who all lived within one hundred 


and twenty, or one hundred and thirty years of our 
Lord's aſcenſion, and fome of them much ſooner, 
and but a very. ſhort time after the writing of tho 
books), have all, though in very remote countries, 


uoted many, or moſt, if not all, the ſame books, as 


cripture. . The ſame might: be obſerved concerning 


Origen, Cyprian, and other writers of the next cen- 
tury. It has been already proved by Mr Nye, and 
Mr Le Clerk, that the writers of the apoſtolic age 


were well acquainted with, becauſe they frequently 


eite, ſeveral books. of our preſent canon. And if it 
had not been ſo, it would have been impoſſible for 
them to have ſpread ſo much by the middle of the 
ſecond century, as to haye been quoted by all the 
writers of it, in whatever countries they lived. 

(2.) Several of the firſt writers of Chriſtianity, 
have left us, in their works, catalogues of the ſacred 
books of the New 'Teſtament, which, though made 
in countries at a vaſt diſtance from each other, do 


very little differ. A particular account of all the 


catalogues I ſhall give hereafter.. | 
I ſhall only inſtance, now, in thoſe of Origen and 
Euſebius; which he, that will be at the pains to com- 
are, will caſily perceive to be very nearly the ſame. 
50 great were the pains and care of thoſe early Chriſti- 
ans, to be well aſſured what were the genuine writ- 
ings of the apoſtles, and to diſtinguiſh them from all 
E revelations of deſigning men, and the 
orgeries they publiſhed under ſacred titles, Thus, 
when a preſbyter of Aſia had publiſhed a ſpurious 
piece, under the name of Paul, he was immediately 
convicted, and notice of the forgery was ſoon eon- 
yeyed to Carthage and the churches of Africa. 


Corel. 
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Corollary : Hence it follows, that the „ 11 
Chriſtians are proper judges to determine what book. 
is canonical, and what not; For nothing can be more 
abſurd than to ſuppoſe, in thoſe wy N an agree 
ment ſo univerſal, without good and ſoli foundation : 
or, in other words, it is next to impoſſible, either 
that ſo great a number of men ſhould apree in a cheat, 
or be impoſed. upon by a cheat. But there are ſome 
particular circumſtances'that make the inference more 
clear as to the Chriſtian books, than others; ſuch as, 
the prodigious eſteem the books at firſt were received 
with; the conſtant uſe that was made of them in their 
religious aſſemblies ; the tranſlations made of them 
very early into other languages, &c. See Jones's ca- 
non of the New Teſtament, part. i. chap. 15 | 
The two following pages contain. A LIST of all 
thoſe places in the Chriſtian writers, of the four firſt. 
centuries, in which are to be found catalogues of the 
books of the New Teſtament. 
N. B.—The omiſſion of a book in ſome one or two 
articular catalogues, cannot, with any reafon, 
be urged againſt its canonical authority, if it be 
ſound in all or moſt, of the others, and any good- 
reaſon can be aſſigned for the omiſſion, where it 
occurs. Thus, for inſtance, the Revelation is omit- 
ted, either perhaps becauſe it was not known to 
the author, or its credit was not ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed in the country where he lived; or per- 
haps, which may be as probable as the other, 
becauſe it being ſo full of myſteries, few or none 
were judged proper or able to read it to any. pur- 
, poſe. This was certainly the caſe in England: 
this book being, for this reaſon, omitted in the 
public kalendar ſor reading the ſeriptures, though 
it be received into the canon. If, thereſore, thee, 
or any ſuch good reaſons, can be aſſigned for the 
omilhon of a beok in a particular catalogue, (ag 
I hope will appear in the particular examination 
of the books), it will be very unfair to infer that 
ſuch book is apocryphal, eſpecially when it is to 
be found in many or moſt other * 8 
ri- 
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An univerſal agreement of writers, in the moſt re- 


mote countries, in quoting the fame books as ſcrip- 
ture, and no other as ſuch, is, if the fact be true, a 


very plain and demonſtrative indication of the right 
canon. It is not at all neceſſary I ſhould here go a- 
bout to prove the fact, viz. that the writers of the 
four firſt centuries, have cited ſuch and ſuch books, 
and univerſally omitted others. This I hope to make 

ood hereafter. And I cannot but think it worth ob- 
erving, that Euſebius (to whom, above all others, 
we are indebted for our helps to eſtabliſh the canon), 


makes frequent uſe of the ſame propoſition, to diſtin- 


guiſh between thoſe books that are, or are not to be re- 
ceived. So, for inſtance, he proves the firſt epiſtle of 
Peter to be genuine, becauſe the moſt ancient writers. 
of Chriſtianity, before his time, made continual uſe 
of itin-their writings, as an undoubted book. And, 
a little afterwards, Ne proves the acts of Peter, the 
goſpel, the preaching and the revelation of Peter, to be 
apocryphal, becauſe none of the writers of the Chri- 
ſtian church have, in their writings, taken any teſti- 
monies out of thoſe books. And elfewhere, 4 52 
mentioned ſeveral ſpurious books under the apoſtles 
names, ſuch as, the goſpels of Peter, Thomas, Mat- 
thias, the acts of Andrew, and John, and others, he 
rejects them, becauſe no eccleſiaſtical writer hath 
made any uſe of them in his writings. See Jones's. 
Snod of whe New Teſtament, part i. chap. g. 

Thoſe books are canonical which the primitive 
Chriftians read in their churches or public aſſemblies, 
as the ſcriptures, or word of God. 


As it was the conſtant practice of the Jewiſh, 


thurch, in their ſynagogues; ſo it was of the Chriſ- 
tians, in their religious meetings, to read the ſacred 
fcriptures. This practice js clearly proved from Co- 
loſhans iv. 16., where St Paul mentions the reading, 
publicly, in the church of the Coloſſians and Laodice- 
ans, his epiſtle to the former, as alſo an epiſtle from 
the latter in the church of the former. "This we find, 
in the beginning of the ſecond century, from Juſtin. 

: ; Martyr. 
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Martyr. On the day, ſays he, which is called Sun - 
% day, there is a meeting of all the Chriſtians, who 
« live either in cities or country places; and the 
« memoirs of the apoſtles, and writings of the pro- 
« phets, are read.” So Tertullian, giving an account 
of the Chriſtians meetings, ſays, ** They aſſembled to 
« read the ſcriptures, and to offer up prayers.” And 
in another place, among the ſolemn exerciſes of the 
Lord's day, he reckons reading the ſcriptures, finging 
pſalms, &c. The ſame account we have in Cyprian, 
the ancient book under the name of Dionyſus the 
Areopagite, and ſeveral other ancient writers cited 
by Pamelius, in his learned notes on Tertullian's apo- 
logy. Now, I ſay, theſe books are to be received by 
us as canonical : foraſmuch as this practice of read- 
ing the ſcriptures was ſo — early, that it is hardly 
poſſible to ſuppoſe the churches impoſed upon by any 
ſpurious or forged pieces. It is not likely that any 
church would thus introduce the public reading of any 
'new book, or book newly come to hand,” as ſcripture, 
that never heard of any other church's doing of it, un- 
leſs it be thoſe that firit received it, and knew it to be 
from ſome ſacred. writer by their own knowledge; 
and eſpetially, that other Chriſtian churches in ge- 
neral ſhould ſo ſoon follow the example of that church, 
that introduced a new writing into public reading, 
without ſuch foundation. And hence, no ſpurious 
writing, that none knew to be from any ſacred writer, ' 
could be introduced into the public reading of the 
Chriſtian church. Cyril of Jeruſalem, inſtructing his 
catechumen concerning the ſcriptures, tells him to a- 
void apocryphal books, and ſtudy carefully thoſe ſerip- 
tures only, which were publicly read in the church: .- 
and a little after, having given him a catalogue of the 2 
ſacred books, he adds, © Let all others be rejected; 
% and ſuch as are not read in the churches, neither do 
« you read in private.” Hence, in the middle of the 
fourth century, it was decreed, in the council of Lao- 
dicea, in their ſifty-ninth canon, that “ no private 
: _ «© pfalms 
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te pſalms ſhould be read in the churches, nor any books 
„without the canon, but only the canonical ones of 
*« the Old and New Teſtament.“ Jones's canon of 
the New Teſtament, part i. chap. 10. C 

The tranſlation of the books of the New Teſtament 
into Syriac, is of very conſiderable ſervice in determin- 


ing and fixing the canon of thoſe books. 


The truth of this propoſition depends upon the 
antiquity of the verſion. For, if the moſt ancient 
Chriſtians are to be judges, and their teſtimony is to 


determine in this matter, as hath been proved, their 


judgement can no way be more evident, than in the 
collection or choice which they made of books to be 
tranſlated into their own language; and, if ſuch-col- 
lection of books was made by the eaſtern: churches, in 
the time, or at leaſt near the time of the apoſtles, it 
muſt conſequently be of great weight in deciding this 
matter. I ſhall endeavour therefore to ſhow, that 
the Syriac verſion was made in or near the apoſtles 
times: and, in order to this, I ſhall firſt produce all 
that is hiſtorical concerning it. And as to the hiſto- 
ry of this verſion, it is a conſtant and ancient tradi- 
tron among the Syrians, that it was made by St Mark, 
This account we have from Poſtellus, who travelled 
into the eaſtern parts of the world, in order to in- 
form himſelf of all that he could among them, who 
declares, that the Syrians delivered it to him as an an- 
cient tradition, that St Mark tranflated his own goſ- 
pel, and the reſt of the books of the New "Teſtament, 
into his own country's language, that is, the Gali- 
lean or Syriac. 'The firſt time the Europeans be- 
came acquainted wih this verſion, was in the year of 
Chriſt 1562. On this occaſion, Ignatius, a patriarch 


of Antioch, hearing of the advantages of printing, 


ſent a certain prieſt of Meſopotamia, called Moſes 
Meridinzus, into Europe, with a copy of the Syriac 
Teſtament, to be printed for the benefit of the Chrif- . 
tians of thoſe eaſtern parts of the world. After this, 


were noticed ſome ancient manuſcripts of it, that had 


lain 
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in hid in Europe. And as to the antiquity of this 
berſion, I ſhall, 
(1.) Mention the opinion of learned men. 
The firſt is Tremellius, who publiſhed and tranſ- 
ated it into Latin; who ſays of. it, That it“ ſeems 
every. way probable, that it was made in the very 
infancy of the church of Chriſt; either by the a- 
poſtles themſelves, or their diſciples ; unleſs we 
will imagine them in their writings to have had a 
concern only for the churches of foreign nations, 
« and none for thoſe of their own country.“ 
Our learned Fuller calls it“ a moſt ancient, a very 
t excellent, and truly divine monument of Chriſti- 
« anity.” | | 
Alſted: “ The Syriac verſion of the New Teſta- 
© ment, is to be attributed to the church of Antioch, 
« while yet in its infancy, and to thoſe in that city 
« ho were firſt called Chriſtians ; and though the 
« author of it be not certainly. known, yet it is very 
e likely it was made by ſome of the apollles, or their 
& diſciples.” | | 
Jacobus Martini, in his preface to Traſtius's edi- 
tion: © It is a verſion, but the firſt and moſt ancient 
« of all: It is a verſion preferable to all others: It is 
&« a yerſion made, either by one of the eyangeliſts, or 
by ſome of the Chriſtians at Antioch, who had 
e the opportunity of conſulting with the apoſtles 
c“ there.” be | | 
Frederick Spanheim the father, had the ſame opi- 
nion of its antiquity. Biſhop Walton has attempted 
to prove, that it was made in the apoſtles times. 
rederick Spanheim the ſon, in his eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, places this verſion in the ſecond century after 
Chriſt, aſſenting to the agreed opinion of learned 
men, that it was made very near the apoſtles times. 
Father Simon allows its claim to the greateſt anti- 
2 2 and well obſerves, that it preceded all 
oſe ſchiſms, which afterwards divided the eaſtern 
nations into different ſects: and this, he adds, is the 


cauſe that they all W Rag its 
5 _ Such 
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Such have been the received ſentiments of the 
learned concerning this verſion. _, 

(2.) It was abſolutely needful, that ſuch a verſion 
ſhould be made in or near the apoſtles times, and 
therefore very probable that one was then made. 

It was at that time the language of the firſt Chriſ- 
tian churches, and thofe innumerable multitudes that 


were converted to Chriſtianity in Jeruſalem, Galilee, 


Czxfſarea, Damaſcus, Antioch, and all the country 
round about. It was the language ſpoken by the 
Jews in thoſe countries, as well as the Gentiles that 
were the original natives. Here were the firſt con- 
verts to Chriftianity made, and the firſt Chriſtian 
churches founded ; and it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe 


that they were long deſtitute of thoſe books, which 
contained the records of what Chriſt had faid and 


done, and the foundations of their religion. | 
(3) The Chriſtians of Syria were wont to read the 
facred fcriptutes of the New Teſtament in their 
churches and public aſſemblies, very ſoon after the ar 
ſtles times: and therefore a tranſlation of them 
as made into the Syriac language. This is manifeſt, 
* a paſſage of Juſtin Martyr, who lived in the be- 
nning of the fecond century, and plainly ſpeaks of 
ümſelf as being a diſciple of the apoſtles. He tells, 
that, in their religious aſſemblies, every on the _ 
writings of the apoſtles and- 18 were read: (by 
Chriſtians, doubtleſs he muſt be underſtood to in- 
clude the Chriſtians in that part of the world where 
ke dwelt). Now, 1 was a native, as he him- 
ſelf. ſays, of Paleſtine in Syria, viz. Neapolis in Ga- 
matia, and dwelt in Syria, in which country, as has 
heen proved, Syriac was the language. If the writ- 
ings of the New Teſtament were read-in the church- 
es where Juftin Martyr lived, they were read in 87. 
ria: and if they were read in Syria, they were w_ | 
in the Syriac language, becauſe no other 'was. th 
underſtood; and confequently, a tranflation -of the 
New Teſtament into Syriac,” was made out of Greek 


the 
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the apoſtles times: and the Syriac verſion of the New 
Teſtament now extant, is very probably the ſame 
which was made in or near the apoſtles times. This 
is conſtantly aſſerted by the Syrian churches, from 


of the Syrian churches loſing their tranſlation, than 
of the Weſtern churches lofing their Greek copies. 
For the ſame reaſon, as Greek copies did multiply, 
the Syriac ones would multiply too. 

(4.) There are ſome internal characters in the tranſ- 
lation itſelf, that evidence its great antiquity ; as, par- 
ticularly, the name “ Ptolemais,” Acts xxi. 7. is ren- 
dered, by its ancient Jewiſh name Aco ; which it is not 
likely that it would be known by among Chriſtians, 
long after the deſtruction of Judea and Jeruſalem, 
after which there was no body of Chriſtian Jews by 


Chriſtians, and were of the ſame communion with 
them. And in the tranflation of the Greek records, 
Exan, Edvy, Ee, and their adverbial derivatives Exams 
and Exec ; in all places where either of theſe words 
occurs, they are rendered according to that under- 
ſtanding or ſenſe of ſuch phrafes, which was peculiar 
to . as ſeparated from all the reſt of the 
world, who looked upon the reſt of the world as pro- 
fane; and therefore cannot be thought to have been 
ſo uſed by any other Chriſtians, than the primitive 
Chrittian Jews ſtill retaining the phraſeology of their 
nation, which could not be long after the deſtructi- 
on of Jerufalem ; for the Chriſtian 1 after this, 
being of the ſame communion with the Gentile Chri- 
ſtians, were ſoon mixed with them, and muſt be ſup- 
poſed to uſe the like kind of language. 
word Em properly fignifies a Greek; but amo 
Jews, it was uſed to denote all the world beſides the 
Jews. Hence, we frequently find in the New Teſta- 
ment, the diſtinction of all mankind into Jews and 
Rag, which our tranflators reader 
tiles: And ſo the word ken in the 


ew Teſtament 


whom we had it ; and there was no more probability - 


themſelves; but they were mingled with Gentile 


Thus, the 
the 


ews and Gen- 


denotes, in a -pccular ſenſe, all nations beſides the 


ful ; and in many places it is tranſlated a Syrian, A- 


either before, or not long after the deſtruction of Ju- 
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Jews. In the ideas of both theſe words, the Jews 
implied ſomething that was bad, or (which is the 
ſame thing) they looked upon all the world as pra- 
fane, ſinners, unclean, &c. And agreeably to this, 
in the Syriac verſion, the word Eu 1s tranſlated very 
often by a word that ſignifies profane, impious, or fin- 


rameus and the word Ed is tranſlated * or 
impious; and Eixos, which we tranſlate after the man- 
ner of the Gentiles, Gal. ii. 14., is there tranſlated af- 
ter the manner of the Syrians, and Eès is very often 
rendered profane. Now, none but the Chriſtian Jews 
would have formed a tranſlation ſo-exatly according 
to the Jewiſh notions and phraſes; and it is not likely, 
that the Eaſtern Chriſtians, though they had ſome 
E blood in them, would ſo naturally fall into 
uch a way of ſpeaking, long after the wall of parti- 
tion between Jews and Gentiles was entirely broken 
down, which was kept up in ſome meaſure till the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem z but, then, was utterly abo- 
liſhed between Chriſtians, Jews, and others. But, 
to put the matter out of doubt, I will ſingle out one 
word, viz. Armejo, which he moſt commonly utes 
for Bum, which ſignifies a Syrian. Now, to under- 
ſtand the reaſon of this appellation, viz. why Gen- 
tile and Syrian, or profane, were among the Jews 
ſynonymous terms, we muſt obſerve, that they al» 
ways had a contemptible opinion of the Syrians, as 
being idolaters. So we find in Onkelos's Chaldee 
verſion, the words uncircumciſed and Syrian, are uſed 
promiſcuouſly to denote any foreigner or profane per- 
ſon, Levit. xxv. 47., becauſe they were their nearelt 
neighbours and idolaters. By this it is evident, that 
the Syrian interpreter was a Chriſtian Jew, that lived 


— 


dea by the Romans. The word is ſo tranſlated Syrian, 
inſtead of Geile, in Acts xvi. 1. 3.3 Xix. 10. 17. 
and xx. 21. Rom. 1. 16.; 11.9, 10. 1 Cor. i. 22, &c. ;. 
x. 32.; xii. 13. Gal. ii. 3. 14. ; iii. 28. Col. ili. 11. 
It cannot be objected that the tranſlator knew * 
ther 


* 
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ther Syrizc words whereby to tranſlate the above- 


mentioned Greek ones ; for it is certain, that he not 
only knew others, but, with a great deal of accu 

2 juſtice; has made uſe of them. That when the 
word Exam, in the New Teſtament, is put to denote 
thoſe who were properly Grecians, or inhabitants of 
Greece, he makes uſe of a word nearly the ſame with 
ove or lawns, a Greek, properly fo called. So, when 
Paul divides all mankind into Greeks and Barbarians, 
the Syriac interpreter uſes that word, Rom. i. 14.; fo 
Colol. iii. 11.: ſo when the proper natives of Greece 


are meant, as Acts xiv. 1., or xvii. 4. 12, &c.; and 


ſo when the Greck language is ſpoken of in the New 
Teſtament, as Luke xxiii. 38., and John xix. 20. ; 
Acts ix. 29. and xxi. 37. This is a moſt convincing ' 


argument, that where he tranſlates the word Eu in 


the other manner, he ſpake a- cording to the language 
of the Jews; and therefore, that he lived in the time 
above-mentioned. | 

(s.) There is a moſt remarkable agreement between 
the Syriac tranſlation, and our beſt ang moſt ancient 
copies of the New Teſtament, as with Beza's famous. 
manuſcript, which he gave to the univerſity of Cam- 


- bridge, undoubtedly the oldeſt now in the world.. 


The fame may be ſaid of feveral other ancient co- 
ies. 

(6.) It is an argument of the great antiquity of this: 
tranſlation, that it hath not in it the four Catholic e- 
piſtles, viz. the ſecond of Peter, the ſecond and third. 
of John, and the epiſtle of Jude, nor the Revelation. 
Now, theſe being wanting, muſt neeeſſarily proceed 


from one of theſe cauſes : 1/, Becauſe they were not 


written when the verſion was made: or, 2d, Becauſe: 


the knowledge of them was not yet come to the Sy- 
* rian churches : or, 34; Becauſe they were not yet 
_ univerſally received into the number of the canonical 
books. Now, whichſoever of theſe be ſaid, the an- 


tiquity of the verſion will be ſufficiently - eſtabliſhed. 
But the firſt of theſe ſeems moſt probable z becauſe, 


as I ſhall hereafter eg: the churches of Syria did 


] 3 both 
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both know and receive ſeveral of theſe books, at leaſt, 
as canonical, in the ſecond century, as it is certain 
they do now, though it ſeems they are not ordinarily 
bound with the others in the ſame volume, and read 
in their churches. This argument was thought ſo - 
concluſive by Tremellius, and our learned biſhop 
Walton, that from it they were perſuaded to believe 
this verſion was made in the apoſtles times. See 
Jones's canon of the New Teſtament, p. 14. and fol- 
lowing chapters. : 
What ſollows is extracted from the biſhop of Lon- 
don's third Paſtoral Letter, p. 14, &. 
We find all the four goſpels, under the names of 
the ſeveral evangeliſts, diſtinctly ſpoken of by the 
moſt early writers of the church, as the known and 
undoubted records of our Saviour's life and actions, 
and, as ſuch, received by all the Chriſtian churches, 
and read in their public aſſemblies. Clement, the 
_ diſciple of St Paul, cites many paſſages out of them: 
and in one place, having quoted the prophecy of I- 
ſaiah, he adds,“ And another 3 ſaith ;” and then 
quotes the goſpel of St Mark, In another place, he 
cites the goſpel of St Luke, with theſe words imme» * 
diately prefixed, © The Lord ſaith in the goſpel.” Poly- 
carp, a diſciple of St John, mentions theſe four goſ- 
zels diſtinctly, and by name, with particular cireum- 
| 8 relating to each. Juſtin Martyr, ſpeaking of 
"the inſtitution of the Lord's Supper, ſays, The apo- 
| {tles, in their records, which are called goſpels, de- 
3 clared, that it was commanded by Chriſt ſo to be 
performed: and a little after, adds, That thoſe re- 


cords were publicly read in the Chriſtian aſſemblies. * 


g on the Lord's day. And in his other works, he uſes. 
| the ſame ſtyle of the records of ibe apafiles, and cites 
| ſeveral paſſages out of them, as the ſtanding records of 


the church. Tatian, the diſciple of Juſtin, reduced 
the four goſpels into one, which, in after ages, was 
uſually called the harmony of the four goſpels. Ire- 
neus gives this account of all the four: — Matthew, 
ſays he, delivered his goſpel to the Hebrews, vw | 
| 3 eter 
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Peter and Paul preached at Rome; after whoſe de- 
partute, Mark, the diſciple and interpreter of Peter, 
conveyed to us in writing the things which Peter had 
preached; and Luke, the companion of Paul, record- 
ed in a book the goſpel which Paul preached. After- 
wards, John, the diſciple of our Lord, who alſo lean- 
ed on his breaſt at ſupper, publiſhed his goſpel while 
he ſtaid at Epheſus in Aſia. The ſame Irenzus, 
ſpeaking of the autkority of the goſpels, ſays, That 
the very heretics gave their teſtimony to them, while 
each laboured to ſupport his opinion from them. And 
as to the number, they were neither more nor Jeſs 
than four; and that they who made them either more 
or fewer, were vain, ignorant, and preſumptuous 
Clement of Alexandria, ſpeaking of a paſſage cited 
out of the Egyptian goſpel, ſays, It is not to be found 
in the four goſpels which have been delivered down 
fo us. And Origen, mentioning the writers of the 
four goſpels by name, and in their order, ſays, 'That 
thoſe alone, and no other goſpel, had been uniyer- 
ſally received in the church. 

P. 23, Speaking of the Acts of the Apoſtles, he 
fays, Citations out of this book are found in Clement, 
the companion of St Paul, and in Polycarp, the diſ- 
ciple of St John. Irenæus, in the ſecond century, 
writing againſt the heretical doctrine of two princi- 
ples, (one good, the other evil), argues throughout 
the whole chapter from paſſages taken at large out of 
Acts, to ſhew the contrariety of that hereſy to the doc- 
trine of the apoſtles. Euſebius gives an account of 
the ſame book, as follows: Luke, a native of An- 
tioch, and a phyfician by profeſſion, who had lived 
long and intimately with Paul, and was much con- 
verſant with the other apoſtles, left two books writ- 
ten by divine inſpiration, one of them his goſpel, the 

he Acts of the Apoſtles ; which. he 
did not write after the revelations of others, but as. 
fats that he ſaw with his own eyes: and elſewhere, 


-among the books that were univerſally received, he 


- -xeckons 


1 


reckons the Acts of the Apoſtles next to the ſour e- 
vangeliſts. . 3 
P. 35. Euſebius, reckoning up the books of the 
New 'Teſtament, which were univerſally received, af- 
ter mention made of the four goſpels, and the Acts 
of the Apoſtles, adds, Next to theſe, we are to reck- 
on the epiſtles of Paul, every one of which, except 
that to the Hebrews, 383 bears his name; and 
they are frequently cited and referred to by the moſt 
early writers of the church, as has been abundantly 
ſhewn by many learned men; and may eaſily be ſeen, 
by looking into the writings of Clement, Ignatius, - 
and Polycarp, in the firſt century ; and after them, 
into thoſe of Irenzus and Tertullian, in the ſecond. 
The ſame thing is there affirmed by Euſebius, of the 
firſt epiſtle of St Peter, and the firſt of St John, name- 
ly, that they had been received univerſally, | 

- See the proofs of the remaining parts of the New 
Teſtament's being authentic, well Fer forth in the fol- 
lowing parts of x 4 letter. 

P. 64. And what rendered it yet more impracti- 
cable, (to alter or f. the books of the New Teſ- 
tament), was the appeal that might be made, upon 
any ſuſpicion of forgery, to the authentic writings 
remaining, and kept with the greateſt care, in the ar- 
chives of ſeveral churches that had been planted by 
the apoſtles, to which Tertullian expreſsly refers, in 
his reaſonings againſt the heretics of thoſe times, as 
then in being, and to be freely conſulted. —Thus far 
the biſhop of London. | 

Euſebius, in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, tells us, that 
« when the three goſpels of Matthew, Mark and 
« Luke, were publiſhed and known to every body, 
« St John at length ſaw them, approved them, and 
« confirmed the truth of them; but owned that they 
« were defective as to the account of thoſe things, 
-« which were done by our Saviour at the beginning 
« of his miniſtry. For which reafon, John being 

„ defired by his friends, ſupplied the defects of the 
« three others, and wrote his goſpel to inform uy of © 
; . . __ ; « at 
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te that time, and the things which were mats, our 
6% Saviour in it, viz. before the impriſonment of John 
„the Baptiſt.” £7 * 
Beſides this teſtimony of Euſebius, I find, in a 
very old book, intituled the Martyrdom of Timo- 
thy the apoſtle, of which we have an extract in 
Photius, 1 „ when, after the death of Domitian, 
„ Nerva became Emperor, and John returned to E- 
40 Boote from which place he had been baniſhed by 
omitian; he then took the ſeveral books whi 
% contained the hiſtory of our Saviour's ſufferings, 
« and miracles, and doctrines, and were now tranſ- 
% lated into ſeveral different languages, reviewed 
„them, rectiſied them, and joined himſelf to the 
* former three evangeliſts, by writing his goſpel.” 
Thus Mr Jones, Part iv. at the beginning; and then 
he goes on to mention the ſame things that the Biſhop 
of London mentions in his paſtoral letter, in the 
foregoing extract: and beſides, Mr Jones adds, that 
Tertullian has expreſsly determined the number of 
goſpels which were received by the church in his 
time to four. Says he, © the credit of the goſpel 
ba hiſtory is confirmed to us by two that were 2 
“ ſtles,“ viz. Matthew and John; and two that 
. < were apoſtolic men, Mark and Luke.” And in 
the ſame book, ſpeaking of the ſame four goſpels, 
and naming them, he ſays, „they were patronized 
« af — 8 by the authority of the apoſtolic 
*« churches.” Origen, the ſcholar of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, ſays, “ that though there were many goſ- 
„ pels forged by heretics, which (ſays he) we read 
that we may not be thought ignorant, yet the 
* church receives only four goſpels.” And a little 
after : * There are only four goſpels made uſe of, out 
* of which the articles of our religion, as from Jeſus 
« Chriſt, are to be propoſed.” Once more, a few 
lines after: © Among all theſe goſpels, we approve 
none but thoſe which the church approves, that 
is, that only the four goſpels are to be received.” 
It would be madneſs for any one who ever ſaw Ori- 
44 gea's. 
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en's work, to aſk what four goſpels he meant. Be- 

des, be elſewhere, reciting * he expreſſes him- 
ſelf)” the canon of the church, names theſe four. 
goſpels; which four alone, (ſays he), are received 
& without controverſy in the church of God which is 
« all over the world.” Euſebius, who lived in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, expreſsly excludes all 
other goſpels from the canon beſides theſe four which 
we now receive; but places them among the boo 
which were without controverſy received by the con» 
ſent of the whole church. In the Synophis, under 
the name of Athanaſius, the author tells us, © that 
„all the goſpels, which are read by any, are rather 
& fit to be concealed than read, except the four alone 
% which are delivered to us.” Ambroſe, in his pre- 
face to his commentary on Luke, has almoſt tran- 
ſcribed Origen's words on the ſame place: © Ac- 
4% coxdingly, (faith he), though the heretics have 
© many goſpels, the church hath only four,” & c. 
Jerome mentions ſome falſe goſpels, and ſays, „ he 
« will only be concerned with four, which (ſays he) 
&« are in the following order; Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
c and John.” And it would be endleſs to cite the 
many numerous proofs, that may be eaſily produced 
out of the fathers of the fourth century. 1 55 
As to St Matthew's goſpel in particular, Mr Jones 
obſerves, that it is in all the catalogues of ſacred 
books. It is often cited in the writings of the fathers 
that are called the apoſtolical fathers, i. e. the fathers 
that lived in the. apoſtles days, viz. Barnabas, Cle- 
mens Romanus, the Shepherd of Hermas, Polycarp, 
and St Ignatius; concerning whom, Mr Jones ſays, 
that though he did not believe the writings under 
their names were all genuine, and of that age to which 
they pretend, yet they are undoubtedly. very ancient, 
and referred to by ſome of the. earlieſt fathers z and 
ſome of them were commonly read in the churches -- 
of Chriſtians, as pious and uſcful books: Part iii. 
ch. x. p. 84, 85. Thus, ſays he, Dionyfius, a bi- 
ſhop of 
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to the church of Rome, tells them, they read on the 
Lord's Day Clement's epiſtle to them, in their aſſem- 
blies: and Euſebius declares it to have been univer- 
fally received and read in moſt churches, both in his 
and former times. The ſame he ſays of the Shepherd 
of Hermas, that it was read in many churches; which 
is confirmed by Athanaſius and Ruftinus, both con- 
cerning this, and ſome other books. St Matthew's 
goſpel is cited twice by Clemens Romanus in his firſt 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, and eight times in the re- [ 
maining fragment of the ſecond; and in one of his 1 
citations, he ſays thus, And another ſcripture ſaith, I 
te came not to call the righteous, but finmers.” The Shep- 
herd of Hermas cites St Matthew's goſpel ſix times; | 
"and it is cited ſeven times in the epiſtle that is called 
the epiſtle of Barnabas; which, though it was not 
written, as is pretended, by Barnabas the apoſtle, 
et is very ancient. This epiſtle is often cited 

emens Alexandrinus, a writer of the ſecond cen- 
tury. It is alſo ſometimes cited by Origen, who Was 
Clemens's ſcholar ; and afterwards, by Eufebius and | 
- St Jerome, as Mr Jones ſhews, Part iii. chap. 37. 
St Matthew's goſpel is cited fix times in Polycarp's . 
- ſmall epiſtle; and beſides theſe, in the fragments of, 
the Reſponſiones of Polycarp, publiſhed by Fen ar- — 
dentius, there are two places in St Matthew's goſpel 
expounded or 8 in theſe words: Mat- 
„„ thew, (fays he), teſtifies, that our Lord ſaid it 
« was written by Moſes, that Adam ſaid thus, This 
„ now is bone of my bone, and fleſh of my fleſh: 
« for this cauſe ſhall a man leave father and mother,” 
&Cc. ; ſee Matthew xix. f., and Gen. ii. 23, 24-3 and 
in another place he has theſe words, © ye Da, indeed 
_ drink of my cup,” &c. by which cup he means the 

martyrdom of theſe two apoſtles, John and James. 
In the leſſer epiſtles of Ignatius, that are ſuppoſed 
to be his genuine epiſtles, St Matthew's goſpe is Cit- 
ed ſeven times. St. Matthew's - goſpel is alſo often 
cited by the Fathers next the apoſtolic age ; ſo often, 
that Mr Jones ſays, ta produee all the * at large, 
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would be almoſt to tranſcribe the goſpels. Thirty-five 
places are particularly taken notice of in Juſtin Mar- 
tyr's works; ſeveral times mentioning paſſages in St 
Matthew's goſpel. He once adds theſe e's oh « This 
ce was written in the commentaries of the. apaſtles; and 
once recites a conſiderable” part of Chriſt's ſermon on 
the Mount, in St Matthew's words; and once having 
cited ſome of the words of St Matthew's gofpel, he 

adds, „ This is delivered by the apoſtles, in the com- 
te mentaries or books made by them, called goſpels.” 
St Matthew's goſpel is cited four times, in the ſmall 
treatiſe of Athenagoras, viz. his excellent Apology 
for Chriſtianity, which is inſcribed to M. Aurelius 
Antoninus and L. Aurelius Commodus. He was a 
writer of the ſecond century, either coeval with, or not 
long after Juſtin, Martyr. And "Theophilus Antio- 
chenus, who lived under the ſame. Emperors, and 


was contemporary with Athenagoras, wrote three 


ſmall treatiſes, inſcribed to Aolychus, againſt the 
enemies of Chriſtianity z in which are five citations 
out of St Matthew's goſpel, and cites Matt. v. 28., un- 
der the name of Eveyiaixy porn, Irenzus, who lived in 


the ſecond century, has at leaſt two hundred and 


fifty times cited paſſages out of the goſpel, and does 
nine times cite St Matthew by name. It is cited one 
hundred times in the work of Clemens Alexandri- 
nus; and in his citation of Matt. v. 3. St Matthew 
is cited by name: and citing Matt. xx1ii. 12., he calls 
this goſpel, O05 Neve, i. e. the word of God. The 
citations of the Fathers of the following centuries, as 


Origen, Cyprian, Cyril, Auſtin, and others, are o- 


mitted, there being innumerable places wherein they 
cite this, as well as the other goſpels. 4 
St Matthew's: goſpel is canonical, becauſe it was 
read as ſcripture in the afſemblies or churches of the 
primitive Chriſtians. Juſtin Martyr (who cites the 
goſpel, under the name of the Memoirs or Commen- 
taries of the apoſtles, as is evident by what was juſt 
now obſerved of his citations), tells us, that on every 
Sunday, there was an aſſembly of the peighhouying | 
, | ; DOE. -hriſtians, 
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C riſtians, and the memoirs or commentaries of the 
apoſtles were read: and that, under this denomi- 


nation, were included thoſe books that are now cal- 
led goſpels, is plain, from what he ſaid immediately 


before, viz. © In the commentaries made by the apoſtles, - 


« hich are called goſpels.” Cyril of Jeruſalem, who 
flouriſhed anne 340, enumerating the books which 
ought to be read in churches, ſays, © Bong the New 
Teſtament books, there were only four go pels, and 
that all others were ſpurious and hurtful.” 
Euſebius, in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſays, that 
Bartholomew the apoſtle, when he went forth to- 
preach and propagate the Chriſtian faith, took along 
with him the goſpel of St Matthew; and particular- 
ly, that he r according to tlis goſpel among 
che Indians, and left it among them at Nis departure 
from them ; and that Pantenus afterwards, in the 
ſecond century, found this goſpel among them. This 
alſo is related by Jerome; which ſeems clearly to prove, 
that St Matthew's goſpel met with a ſuitable reception, 
and was eſteemed of the greateſt authority, even in 
the apoſtles times. Euſebius furthermore relates, 
that Papias, who was, according to Irenzus, a diſci- 
ple of John, and an acquaintance of Polycarp, inti- 
mates very clearly, that St Matthew's goſpel was in 
common uſe in his time; and that \ ? 097 Union a 
writer of the ſecond century, “ wrote ſome diſſertations 
upon the geſpel of the Hebrews, or the goſpel of St Mat- 
thew, which the Nazarenes made uſe of.” © © 
The cauſe or occaſion of St Matthew's writing his 
goſpel, is Pony agreed upon by the ancient wri- 
ters, who have made any mention of the matter; viz. 
that he wrote it e for the ſake of the con- 
verted Jews, who deſired him to write it, when he was 
about to travel to the Gentile countries, to preach the 
goſpel. - So Origen : © The firſt goſpel was written 
by Matthew, firſt a publican, then an apoſtle of 
| 2 Jeſus Chriſt, and publiſhed among the converted 
*. Jews in Hebrew.” Irenzus ſays, That St Mat- 
thew publiſhed his goſpel among the Hebrews i 
| | 8 their 
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„ their own language, while Peter and Paul were 
« preaching at Rome.” Now, though it is not cer- 
tain when Peter was at Rome, yet Paul was there in 
the 3d year of Nero, i. e. in or about the year of Chriſt 
59, or 60, as Euſebius relates in his Chronicon: and 
to this, moſt chronologers, and writers of church 
hiſtory, agree. Euſebius tells us, That Matthew, 
„having firſt preached to the Hebrews, when he de- 
«© termined to travel into other countries, publiſhed 
his goſpel in the language of his country, and left 
it with them to ſupply the want of his own pre- 
<* ſence among them.” To the ſame purpoſe Jerome: 
Matthew, ſurnamed Levi, was the firſt who pub- 
« liſhed a goſpel, and that in Judea, in the Hebrew + 
language, principally for the ſake of thoſe Jews 
«6 who were converted, and did not only regard the 
ce truth of the goſpel, but obſerved the law alſo; 
* though, the law being but as a ſhadow, was abo- 
« liſhed.” n | 
LN. B. Mr Jones, though he allows that St Mat- 
thew's goſpel was very early tranſlated into the He- 
brew, Part iv. p. 55., yet ſpeaks of his having very 
particularly and largely proved, that this goſpel was 
originally written in Greek, in a book he publiſhed, 
under the name of a Vindication of St Matthew's 
goſpel, ſec Part ii. p. 389.: and there, and in the 
following page, mentions one very probable argu- 
ment for it!]. | 
Euſebius, in his Chronicon, places the writing of 
St Matthew's goſpel in the 3d year of Caligula, i. e. eight 
years after Chriſt's aſcenſion, or in the year of Chriſt 41. 
The modern writers generally credit and follow Eu- 
ſebius in this matter, and ſcarce any follow Irenzus. 
I ſhall tranſcribe what Mr Le Clerc has ſaid on this 
head: They who think that the goſpels were writ- 
« ten as late as lrenzus faith, and ſuppoſe that for the 
< ſpace of about thirty years after our Lord's aſcenſion, 
ce there were many, ſpurious goſpels in the hands of 
4 Chriſtians, and not one that was genuine and authen- 
ce tick, do unwarily caſt a very great reflection on the' 
EIT « wiſdom 
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« wiſdom of the apoſtles; for-what could have been 
« more imprudent in them, than tamely to have ſuffer- 
ed the idle ſtories concerning Chrilt to be read by the 
« Chriſtians, and not to contradict them by ſome au- 
« thentic hiſtory ?” Many of the moſt ancient manu» 
ſcripts of this goſpel do agree with Euſebius, that Mat- 
thew's goſpel was wrote in the eighth year of our Savi- 
our's aſcenſion. Thus it is in Beza's manuſcript, the 
oldeſt now in the world. 80 it is in the end of ſeveral 
very ancient Greek manuſcripts which Father Simon 
ſaw, and more which are cited and referred to by Dr 
Mill. The old Arabic verſion joins in the ſame ac- 
count; viz. That he, St Matthew, wrote his goſpel 
in Paleſtine, eight years aſter our Saviour's aſcenſion. 
Theophylact and Euthymius, . alſo aſſert this goſ- 
pel to have been written jn the eighth year aſter 
Chriſt's aſcenſion. And it may not be foreign to the 
purpoſe to obſerve, how diligent and careful Euſebi- 
us was in collecting his accounts of this ſort; and 
that, though there are ſome miſtakes in his works, 
(which, in ſo vaſt undertakings, could hardly be a- 
voided), yet, for the moſt part, he is very accurate 
and exact, as a chronologer and hiſtorian. But Ire- 

neus ſeems not ſo exact 

* an evidently falſe account of the time of St 
ark's writing his goſpel. See Jones's Canon of 

the New Teſtament, Part iv. ch. v. 

It is exceedingly natural to ſuppoſe, that theſe two 
things together, would ſoon lead the apoſtles to write 
ſome hiſtory of the acts, and doctrine, and ſufferings 
of Chriſt, their great Lord, and the Head of the 
Chriſtian church; viz. Their unavoidable experience 
of the need of ſuch a thing; and, ſecondly, The ex- 
ample of the penmen of the Old Teſtament, in writ- 


ing the hiſtory of Abraham, Moſes, David, Solo- 


mon, and others, whoſe perſons and actions they 
eſteemed of vaſtly leſs importance than thoſe of the 
Son of God, who was greater than Jonas, or David, 
or Solomon, or Moſes, or Abraham. OF CO 
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and in the next words, 
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cvidently counterfeits or imitations of ſomething that 


value and importance of theſe genuine goſpels, and 5 


now not extant, mentioned by the writers of the pri- 
mitive church: By the writers of rhe ſecond century, 


en of ſo often by the Fathers, as thoſe only that 


Ca > 


It is a great argument, that there were ſome ge. 
nuine goſpels, or authentic hiſtories of Chriſt's life 
and death, that the Chriſtian church had under the Wi 
name of poſpels, that there were ſuch a multitude of 
forged fabulous accounts, or hiſtories, of Chriſt, al 
under the ſame name of goſpels. Theſe fictions are Wil 


was looked on by all as true and undoubted. And, 2 


that there ſhould be ſuch a multirude of counterſeits 
and imitations of theſe goſpels, ſhews. not only that 


there were genuine goſpels, but alſo, ſhews the great 


the high repute they had in the Chriſtian churches. 
Mr Jones mentions the following ſpurious goſpels, 


the goſpel of Judas Iſcariot; the goſpel of Truth; the 
goſpel of the 1 3 the goſpel of Valentinus; B 
the goſpel of Mareion. By writers of the third 
century, the goſpel of the Twelve apoſtles ; the goſ- 
pel of Baſilides; the goſpel of Thomas; the goſpel of 
Matthias. By writers of the fourth century, the goſpel 
of Scythianus; the goſpel of Bartholomew; the goſpel 
of Apelles; the goſpel of Lucianus;. the goſpel of 
Heſychius ; the goſpel of Perfection; the goſpel of 
Eve; the goſpel of Philip; the goſpel of the Ebion- 
ites; the goſpel of Jude; the goſpel of the Encratites ; 
the golpef of Cerinthus; the goſpel af Merinthus; 
the goſpel of Thaddeus; the goſpel of Barnabas; the 
goſpel of Andrew. And ſome he mentions beſides, 
that are now extant ;z as, the goſpel af our Saviqux's 
infancy ;. the goſpel of Nicodemus. 


ST MARK'S Gesel, is alſo evidently. canonical; 
becauſe it is in. all the catalogues of canonical books 
that we have in the writings of the primitive Chri- 
ſtians, and is one of thoſe tour goſpels, that axe ſpok- 


ought to be receiyed, as above; and it is in the 8. 
riac verſion of the New. Teſtament: and (which is re- 
markable), though there be ſo few paſſages in * 
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| which are not in St Matthew's goſpel more. largely, 
and St Mauktew's goſpel be firſt, and written by an 


775 apoſtle, and ſo more __ to be taken notice of; 
5 yet St Mark's goſpel is often cited by the Fathers 
of Win theſe few paſſages, and ſometimes cited by name; 1 
au Juſtin Martyr once does in theſe words: “ It is 
Now « ſaid, that he changed the name of one of his apo- 
hat ſtles into Peter; and the fact is related in his com- 
* © mentaries or goſpel.” : oy ; 
* This is not in Matthew, but in Mark iii. 26. : and 
aa though it be in Luke, yet it is evident, that Juſtin 


refers to Mark, and not to Luke's goſpel, which he 
calls the commentaries or goſpel of Peter. For 
Mark's goſpel, and not Luke's, was ſo called by the 
Fathers. Irenzus, in his writings, cites fix places, 
; that are only in St Mark's goſpel; and twice cites . 
him by name. Clemens Alexandrinus, in his little 
5 tract, intituled, Duis dives ſalvetur, has cited a long 
paragraph out of Mark's goſpel; viz. chap. x. from 
rd Ver. 17. to ver. 32.3 and then adds, “ Theſe things are 
„ © written in the goſpel according to Mark.” Tertullian 
of bas cited nine places in St Mark's goſpel, that are 
not in any other. It would be a ſuperfluous and end- 
8 leſs labour, to go in like manner through all the 
of W writers of the ſour firſt centuries. Origen, Euſebius, 
of W Athanafus, Epiphanius, Jerome, Auſtin, &c. have 
made too many references to this goſpel, to require 


# a collection of them. Beſides, ſeveral of the Fathers 
: of theſe times, have wrote commentaries or homilies 
ie upon this goſpel. And it is evident from Juſtin 
"ng Martyr, and Cyril of Jerufalem, and the council of 


| 
» Laodicea, that this polper was read as ſcripture, a- : 
mong other books of the ſacred ſcripture, in the aſ- 1 
lemblies or churches of primitive Chriſtians. 


n As to the penman of this goſpel, the name is men- ok 
* tioned four times in the Acts of the apoſtles 3 viz. . \J 
. chap. xii. 12, 25-3 and chap. xv. 37, 39, The | 
4 ſame perſon is alſo mentioned, ch. xiii. 5, 13. 
t Thrice in St Paul's epiſtles; viz. Coloſ. iv. 10. 


= 2 Tim. Iv. 11. " Philemon, ver. 24.3 Once by It Peter, : 
iS 2 93 1 Pet. . 


church that is at Babylon, elected together with Jou, 


- fixth book of his Hypotypoſes, and confirmed by the 


4 210 FP 
1 Pet. v. 10 The ancients all agree, that Mark, 
1 


the Evangeliſt, was a companion or interpreter of 
Peter. $0 * Irenzus, the author of the Hypo- 
typoſes, (which went under the name of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and was ſuppoſed to be his by Euſe- 
bius, Origen, Jerome, and many others of the Fa- 
thers) 3 which. is confirmed by 1 Pet. v. 13. The 


e faluteth you; and ſo doth Marcus my ſon.” The 
name is the ſame in the original that elſewhere is 
rendered Mark. He calls him his fon, becauſe hs 
was his companion andi aſſiſtant in preaching the goſ- 
pel; as Paul, for the ſame reaſon, calls Timothy his 
ſon, and particularly ſaid of him, that“ as a ſon with 
„%a father, he ſerved with him in the goſpel.” The 
ancients ſay, that Mark was with Peter at Rome; and 
that afterwards, he went down into Egypt, where 
he preached the goſpel which he had written at 
Rome, and founded many churches in Alexandria, 
'This is related by Euſebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, and 
many ſucceeding writers; which I ſhall paſs over; 
only e that the tradition of Mark's found- 
ing the church at Alexandria, which Du Pin calls an 

ancient and certain tradition, was always credited in 
Egypt. Euſebius relates, that Mark wrote his goſpel 
at Rome, when he was there with Peter, in the reign 
of Claudius, on the earneſt requeſt of the people, 
who deſired to have the truths they had heard writ- 
ten down; and that Peter approved of it, and con- 
firmed the goſpel that he had written. This, ſays 
Euſebius, is related by Clemens Alexandrinus, in the 


teſtimony of Papias. The ſame Euſebiys, in two o- 
ther places of his works, relates particularly what 
Papias and Clemens had written concerning St Mark's 
8 confirming that he wrote his goſpel as Peter's 
interpreter. Irenus ſays, that after the death of 
Peter and Paul, who had been preaching at Rome, 
Mark, the diſciple and interpreter of Peter, wrote 
down what he had heard him preach. Origen ys 
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that Mark wrote his goſpel according to the dictates 
or directions of Peter. The author of the Synopſis, _ 
under the name of Athanaſius, ſaith- the ſame as the 

laſt, Jerome tells us, that Mark, the W and 
interpreter of Peter, at the requeſt of the brethren 
at Rome, wrote a ſhort goſpel, from what, he had 
heard of Peter; which, when Peter knew, he ap- 
proved of, and publiſned it in the churches, com- 
manding the reading of it by his own authority, 
And it may accordingly. be obſerved, that Juſtin 
Martyr calls this goſpel, the commentaries or goſpel 
of Peter, as above. And in the Syriac verſion of the 
New Teſtament, at the end: of Marks goſpel, are 
theſe words, * The end of the holy. goſpel of the 
« preaching of Mark, which he ſpake and preached 
© in Latin at Rome.” As to what is cited to this 
purpoſe from Papias, it may be noted, that Papias de- 
clares, that he had all traditions. of this ſort from 
Ariſtion, and John the Elder ;- and he introduces this 
very teſtimony IRE the place, occaſion, and 
manner of Mark's writing his goſpel, thus: * And this 
« the elder Fobn ſaid, viz. that Mark, the interpreter * 
« Peter,” &c. St. Mark's publiſhing his goſpel as Peter s 
interpreter, may probably be the reaſon that the ac- 
count of Chriſt's pronouncing Peter bleſſed when 
he had confeſſed. him, and his declaring that he had 
his faith and knowledge from God, and his promiſe 


of the keys, and that large power, which is made to 


him, &c. are omitted by St Mark, though the for- 
mer and ſucceeding parts of this diſcourſe are both told 
by him; ſee Matt. xvi. 16,—20. compared with Mark 
viii. 29, 30. Euſebius takes notice of this; and the 
learned Douay profeſſor, Eſtius, whoſe words are to 
this purpoſe : ** Why, ſays he, St Mark ſhould omit 
in his goſpel theſe great and honourable promiſes 
«K made to St Peter, which we read in Matt. xvi. ma 

be ſeen in Euſebii Demonſtrat. Evangel. lib. 3. c. 7. 
« St Peter's humility would not ſuffer him to tell 
&* thoſe things to St Mark, when he was writing. his 


« goſpel. It is remarkable, that the three other 


« evangeliſts 
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te evangeliſts relate theſe things which tend to ad- 
„ yance the honour and prerogative of Peter; only 
« 5t Mark, who wrote his goſpel from what he 
* heard from St Peter, hath omitted them; which 
* evidences the great modeſty of the apoſtle.” And 
Dr Hammond has another argument, by which he 
endeavours to prove the truth of the account given 
by the ancients, of St Mark writing under the direc- 
tion of Peter: after he had produced the account, 
he adds, * And of this, there be ſome characters 
« diſcernible in the writing itſelf ; as that, ſetting . 
« down the ſtory of Peter's denying Chriſt, with the 
% ſame enumeration of circumitances and aggrava- 
6% tions of the fault that Matthew doth, when he 
© comes to mention his repentance and tears conſe- 
% quent upon it, he doth it as became the true peni- 
„ tent, more coldly than Matthew had done, ſaying ' 
« only, he wept ; whereas Matthew hath it, he wept 
« bitterly.” Tertullian expreſsly tells us, that in the 
primitive church, the goſpel of Mark went under the 
name of the goſpel of Peter. And if the word Va- 
bylen, 1 Peter v. 4. be put for Rome, (as is generally 
thoupht by the ancients, all the popiſh writers, and 
many proteſtants), we have then, hence, a further con- 
firmation of the ancients account of the cccafion of. 
Mark's writing, viz. his writing from Peter's dirce- 
tion at Rome, and that he made uſe of him m the 
ſervice of the goſpel, becauſe he calls him his ſon. 
The words are, © The church which is in Babylon, 
„elected together with you, ſaluteth you, and fo 
« doth Marcus my ſon,” ; „„ 

It is a great argument that St Mark's goſpel was 
written honeſtly, and that it was no knaviſh forgery, 
that it is ſo much like St Matthew's, only ſhorter. 
For, what could induce a knave to go about to forge 
a hiſtory of Chriſt's life and'death, having fcarce any 
thing remarkable in it, but what was in an hiſtory 
already extant, and very little differing from it in 
any reſpect, only that it has not ſo much in it? If 
the writer was a cheat, he muſt have known of * 
pb thew's 
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the w's goſpel: for a mere fiftion would never hap- 


ſuch a ſeries of wonderful things, without knowing 


of that other hiſtory, and copying from it: and what 


could induce an impoſtor to publiſh a new goſpel, 
without any thing new in it? We ſee, in all thoſe 
ſpurious goſpels that ſo abounded in the primitive 
ages of the church, that they abound in new and 

{trange things, not related in the goſpels that had 
been ; Sc extant. The likeneſs between St Mark's 
and St Matthew's poſpel, argues the honeſty of the 

enmau of St Mark's goſpel, whether we ſuppoſe he 
had the other before him or not. If he knew of the 
other, and had it before him, then, if he had been 
a knave, and wrote with a diſhoneſt deſign, he would 
have added ſome remarkable things of his own; un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe he knew of St Matthew's goſpel, and 


that Matthew and Mark, and all, were cheats, and 


wrote to confirm one another's lies; which is not 
ſuppoſeable. For if St Mark had written with this 
defign, he would not have ſaid leſs than St Matthew 
and there ſhould have been none of theſe ſeeming 
differences and inconſiſtences, which there are be- 
tween St Matthew's goſpel and his; and he would 
not have omitted to add his own, or ſome feigned 
name himſelf to his work, that the world might know 
whoſe teſtimony it was: he would probably have 
pretended to have been an eye-witneſs, &c. d-on 
the other ſuppoſition, viz. of his not knowing of the 
other, or not copying from it, its likeneſs with it is 
a, demonſtration that he did not make or ſeign what 
he wrote, For it is impoſſible that two impoſtors, 
without conſulting one another, ſhould make twa 
| ſuch ſtories ſo much alike. ; 


- STLUKE'S GosreL, alſo, is to be eſteemed canoni- 
cal. For, beſides what has been obſerved, before, of 
the Syriac verſion and the ancient catalo and-what 


has been obſerved above, concerning all the four goſ- 


pels together; this goſpel is oſten cited by the Fa- 
there, in thoſe things that it contains, that are not in 


- 


pen to agree ſo exactly with another hiſtory, through - 
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che other goſpels. Five ſuch citations are found in 
the epiſtles of Clemens Romanus. St Ignatius cites 
St Luke in his epiſtle to the Smyrneans. Juſtin 
Martyr cites this goſpel nine times; and Irenæus cites 
St Luke's above an hundred times. In lib. 3. ady; 
Hreſ. c. 14. he vindicates the authority and perfec- 
tion of St Luke's goſpel, and has made there a col- 
lection of many, or moſt of the hiſtories, which this 
evangeliſt has recorded, which are not mentioned by 
either of the others; and ſays, the hiſtories of Chriſt, 
which Luke alone has recorded, were received by all 
Chriſtians; and, in very many places, cites this goſ- 
pel by the name of Luke. Clemens Alexandrinus 
Cites 5t Luke's goſpel: twenty-ſeven times. The cis 
tations out of this goſpel; in the works of Tertullian, 
Origen, Cyril, Cyprian, Ambroſe, Auſtin, Jerome, 
&c. are ſo very numerous, and ſo eaſy to be obſerv- 
ed every where in their writings, that I ſhall omit 
making any collections out of them. "Theſe, as the 
preceding Fathers, appeal always to this goſpel as 
ſcripture; and no wonder they ſhould, when they 
were aſſured it was, as Euſebius calls it, an inſpired 
book. And that this book was read as ſcripture, in 
the churches of the primitive-Chriſtians, there is the 
ſame evidence that there is for the forementioned 

oſpels. Marcion the heretic, and his hetetical fol- 

wers, had a different goſpel of Luke from that 
which we now receive, which has largely been refut- 
ed by Irenæus, Tertullian, and Epiphanius. 

That St Luke's goſpel ſhould be fo early counter- 
feited, is an evidence that there was a genuine goſ- 
pel of St Luke's, and is alſo an evidence of the value 
and importance of that genuine goſpel. 

The penman of this goſpel is mentioned, Colof. iv. 
14. Luke the beloved phyſician, and Demas, greet 

ouz” 2 Tim. iv, 11, „only Luke is with me.“ 
hilem. ver. 24. Marcus, Ariſtarchus, Demas; Lucas, 
my fellow-labourers.” He was not a Jew, as is evi- 
dent, becauſe he intimates that the dialect of the 
Jews was not his language, Acts i. 19. It 1was called 
| Aceldama 


— 
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Aceldama in their etun proper language. And St Paul 
diſtinguiſhes him from thoſe of the circumciſion, 
Col. iv. 10, 11, compared with ver. 14. He faith, that 
Marcus, Ariſtarchus, and Jeſus called Juſtus, were the 
only fellow-labourers of the circumciſion who were 
with him; and yet it is plain, that Epaphras, Demas, 
| and Luke, wete fellow-labourers that were then with 
him: wherefore; theſe were not of the circumciſion. 
And to confirm this, it is an obſervation both of the 
ancients and moderns, as Jerome, Iſidorus, Hiſpalen- 
ſis, Dr Cave, &c. that Luke's goſpel, and Acts, are 
written in much purer, and more elegant Greek, than 
the other evangeliſts. He was a long time the 
conſtant companion of St Paul in his travels. This 
is proved both by the New Teſtament and the Fa- 
thers. In the Acts of the apoſtles, (xvi ro, & c.) 
which book at preſent, I thall take for granted, was 
written by Luke, we find him accompanying St Paul 
in his voyage from Troas to Macedonia; for he ſpeaks 
there in the firſt perſon plural. The twentieth,' and 
twenty-firſt chapters, tell us of Luke's accompany- 
ing Paul to Jeruſalem, as the twenty-ſeventh does of 
his going along with him to Rome. And according 
K. St Paul, in ſeveral of his epiſtles written from 
ome, mentions St Luke as being with him there. 
Nothing is more commonly aſſirmed by the ancients, 
as, Irenæus, Euſebius, Jerome, Iſidorus, Hiſpalenſis, 
& c.; nor has it, that I know of, ever been queſtion- 
ed. The-evangeliſt Luke ſeems to be ſpoken - of. by 
the apoſtle Paul, as a man of extraordinary note in 
the Chriſtian church in general ; as a perſon of greatin- 
tegrity and faithfulneſs; and as, therefore, a fit perſon, 
above any other, to be joined with the apoſtle in the 
care and diſpoſal of ſo great a ſum as the collection 
made in Macedonia and Greece for the ſaints at Je- 
ruſalem, as a moſt effectual means ſor the avoiding 
all ſulpcion of diſhoneſty in the management of fo 
2 a thſt. 2 Cor. viii. 18, 19, 20. And we have 
ent with dim the brother, whoſe praiſe is in the 
goſpel thro\ghout all the churches, (and not that 
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only, but who was alſo choſen of the churches te 
travel with us, with this grace which is adminiſtered 
by us, to the glory of the ſame Lord, and declara- 
tion of your ready mind), avoiding this, that no man 
ſhould blame us in this .abundance (i. e. this large 
ſum) which is adminiſtered by us.” Mr Locke ſays, 
in his Notes on this paſſage, ** This brother molt 
writers take to be St Nee who now was, and had 
been a long while, St Paul's companion in his tra- 
vels.” The particular view or deſign which St Luke 
had in this goſpel, ſeems to have been, to confute 
the many filly apocryphal goſpels, which were then 
extant, and to prevent the bad influence of them and 
their heretical doctrines upon the Chriſtian converts. 
This is what is ſo manifeſt from the firſt words of 
the goſpel, and the univerſal voice of antiquity, that 
I necd ſay no more. 


As to ST JOHN's GogserL, there are the fame argu» 
ments from the Syriac verſion, and the primitive ca- 
talogues of ſacred books, and from what the ancient 
fathers have teſtified concerning the four goſpels to- 
gether, to prove the authority of this goſpel, as of the 
preceding. And this goſpel, alſe, was abundantly 
cited or appealed to as ſcripture, in the writings of 
the primitive Chriſtians. Clemens Romanus, in e- 
| piſt. 1. 5 49. manifeſtly uſes thoſe words of this goſ- 

| pel, chap. x. 15. 3 and the author of the writing cal- 
1 | | Jed the epiſtle of Barnabas, has manifeſt reference to 
| St John's goſpel, when he ſpeaks of Chriſt's being 
pierced at his crucifixion, and applies thereto Zech. 
Xi}, 10. And they ſhall Icok on him wizom they 
have pierced,” in the ſame words that John's goſpel 
does; which are very diſferent from-the words of the 
tranſlation of the I XX; who, through conſcunding 
of J with J, and Y with T in one and the ſame word, 
reading Vp) inſtead of PT. have rendered it in- 
ſulted, inſtead of pierced ; which miſlake of he LXX 
Vas firſt obſerved by Jerome, and after hin by Eraſ- 

mus, Beza, Lightfoot, Hammond, and ther critics, 

on John xix. 37. The author of this ꝓiſtle did net 

| /- underſtand 
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underſtand the Hebrew, not er. a Jew (as our 


Jones has demonſtrated), and therefore uſed no other 
Old Teſtament but the LXX. N 

St Ignatius cites this goſpel three times, and Ju- 
ſtin Martyr five times; and Theophilus Antiochenus, 
in his ſecond book to Autolychus, cites John i. 1, 2, 
&c., and introduces it thus: So the holy ſcriptures 
« teach, and all inſpired writers, among whom is 
& John, who ſaith, In the beginning was 18 Word,” 
c. Irenzus has appealed to, or cited this goſpel, 
in above one el and twenty ſeveral places; and 
eleven times cites it by name, and ſeveral times cites 
this goſpel under the expreſs and diſtinguiſhing name 
of Scripture, or The Scripture. So, for inſtance, cit- 
ing John i. 3., he introduces it thus, * As the 7 
ture ſaith ” Again, citing John xiv. 6., he ſays, © he 
takes the proof from the Scriptures,” Clemens Alex- 
andrinus has cited this-goſpel in forty-two ſeveral pla- 
ces. The matter is ſo clear, and the citations ſo nu- 
merous in the writings of 'Tertullian, Origen, Jerome, 
Auſtin, &c. that I thought it needleſs to collect them. 
And there is the ſame evidence of this goſpel's being 
read as ſcripture in the aſſemblies or churches of the 

rimitive Chriſtians, as of the other goſpels. In the 

ypotypoſes, under the name of Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, the author ſtyles John inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt in 


writing his geſpel : and Origen ſays, * This goſpel 


« was received, as among the books that were ad- 
* mitted by all the churches in the world.“. 
The penman of this goſpel, by the account which 


© Other writers of the hiſtory of the New Teftament 


Ive us, was one of thoſe apoſtles that were moſt 

ighly favoured and honoured of Chriſt. He was 
one of thoſe three that were admitted to be in the 
mount with Chriſt at his transfiguration, and to be 
preſent with him when' he raiſed Jairus's daughter ; 
whom he took with him in his agony ; and was 
ſent with Peter to 2 his laſt paſſover, Luke 
xxi1. 8, After Chriſt's aſcenſion, he preached with 


Peter in the temple, and * the lame man; preach- 
; 1 3 ed 
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ed to the people; was apprehended of the Sadd ucees, 
impriſoned, and boldly pleaded in defence of Chriſti- 


anity. He was the deputy of the apoſtles with Peter, 


to go to Samaria to confirm the diſciples there; and 
is one of thoſe three whom the apoſtle Paul ſpeaks of 
as the main pillars; Gal. ii. 9. And when James, 
Cephas, and John, who ſeemed to be pillars, per- 
ceived the grace that was given unto me, &c. bs 

St Jo's ſeems to have had two particular defi 
in writing his goſpel, viz. the confuting certain 


2 


Chrift in the other golpels, Irenzus tells us, 


the evangeliſt deſigned, by his goſpel, to confute 


e the errors which Cerinthus and the Nicolaitans | 


* had infuſed into the people, who imagined that 
de there was one God, who was the Creator, and an- 
** other who was the Father of our Lord Jeſus; one 
< who was the Son of the Creator, and another who 


< was the Chriſt, who continued impaſſible, and de- 


„ ſcnded upon Jeſus the Son of the Creator.” E- 


Rice Jer « John's goſpel was written againſt Ce- 


rinthus.” Jerome is moſt particular, and informs us, 
„That when St John was in Aſia, where then a- 


4c roſe the herefies of Ebion and Cerinthus and o- 


* thers, who denied that Chriſt was come in the 


« fleſh, i. e. denied his divine nature, whom he in 


% his epiſtle calls Antichriſts, and St Paul frequently 
„ condemns in his epiſtles; he was forced by al- 
e moſt all the biſhops of Aſia, and the deputations 
of many other churches, to write more plainly 
* concerning the divinity of our Saviour.” Whence 
we are told, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that when he 


was ſolicited by the 'brethren to write, he anſwered” 


he would not do it, unleſs a public day of faſting and 
prayer was appointed to implore God's aſſiſtance 3 


Which being done, and the ſolemnity being honoured : 
with a ſatisſactory revelation from God, he broke 


forth in theſe words, In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was God,” &c. To the ſame. 


purpoſe, Auſtin faith, this evangeliſt wrote concern- 


* 


ing 


retics, and ſupplying the defects of the n | 
0 £ 


_ ly, this 
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ning the co- eternal divinity of Chriſt againſt the he- 


retics. Epiphanius ſays, he wrote his goſpel againſt 


Ebion, Cerinthus, Marcion, &c.—Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Euſebius, Jerome, &cc. teſtify, that he wrote 


his goſpel to ſupply the defeCts of the other goſpels. 


As to The ACTS or Tas ArosTLEs, St Luke was 
the-penman of the book ſo called, as is apparent from 


the conſtant teſtimony of all — the matter 


being never once queſtioned by any of the catholic 
church. Irenzus hath, in ſeveral places, aſcribed 
this hiſtory to St Luke as its author. Citing Acts 
viii. 9. he introduces it thus: Luke, the diſciple and 
follower of the apoſtles, ſays thus: A certain man, 
named Simon.” In another place, citing Acts xv. 39, 
&c. he faith, Luke was the inſeparable companion 
and fellow-labourer of Paul, and wrote thus,” viz. 


concerning the contention of Paul and Barnabas ; and 


then proceeds largely to prove, that St Luke was the 
conſtant companion of St Paul; becauſe, in the Acts, 
chap. xvi. 10, 11, 12. 16, 17. ; and chap. xx. xxi. and 
xxvii. he fpeaks in the ſirſt perſon plural. The ſama 
he proves from ſeyeral places, viz. 2 Tim. iv. 11., 
and Coloſ. iv. 14.; and concludes, from the whole, 


. Luke's fitneſs for writing a juſt and true hiſtory. In 


another place he ſhews, that St Luke's Acts of the 
apoſtles ought to be equally received with his goſpel ; / 
for that in them he has carefully delivered to us the 
truth, and given us a ſure rule for falvation, &c. A- 
gain, lib. iii. c. 13. he obſerves, that St Paul's account, 
Gal. ii. 1. of the time when he went to Jeruſalem, 
exacłly - + with Luke's account in the Acts. Laſt- 
ather, citing part of Stephen's ſpeech, Acts 
vii. introduces it thus: So Luke writes,” -&c. Cle- 


mens Alexandrinus, citing Paul's ſpeech at Athens, 


Acts xvil. 22. introduces it thus: * So Luke, in the 
Acts of the apoſtles, relates, that Paul ſaid,“ &c. 
The author of the Hypotypoſes, under the name of 


Clemens Alexandrinus, ſpeaks of the likeneſs there 


is between the ſtyle of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, ' 
FIN ; I 2 and 
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and the Acts of the apoſtles; and would from thence 

argue, that Luke tranſlated the Hebrews out of He- 
brew into Greek; by which it is manifeſt, that it 
was then a thing unqueſtioned, that Luke was the 
writer of the Acts, Tertullian cites ſeveral 1 


out of the Acts of the apoſtles, which he calls zhe 
commentary of Luke. Origen aſcribes the Acts of the 


poſtles to Luke. Euſebius ſaith, Luke hath left us 
two inſpired volumes, viz. the goſpel and the Acts. 
Jerome alſo expreſsly aſſerts the Acts to be the com- 
poſure of Luke. And ſeveral ancient manuſcript 
Greek copies, have the name of St Luke preſixed to 
the hiſtory; as alſo hath the old Syriac verſion. oy 

The Acts of the Apoſtles contains the hiſtory of 
the infant ſtate of the Chriſtian church, for the ſpace 
of about twenty-eight years. Luke begins this hi- 
itory where his goſpel left off, and ends it with the 
relation of Pauls ln brought to Rome, and his 
abode there for the ſpace of two years. Hence we 
may ſee near to what time this hiſtory of the Acts 
was written, viz. either in the year of Chriſt 62, or 
not long after. It being altogether improbable, that 
St Luke would defer his writing long after his 
departure from St Paul, which ſeems to have hap» 
pened when he was ſet at liberty from his confinement 
at Rome, rk it is likely that Luke would con- 
tinue his hiſtory to the time wherein he wrote); ſo, it 
is probable, that Luke continued at Rome after St 
Paul was ſet at liberty and went from thence, and 
that there he wrote his Goſpel and the Acts; for 
they ſeem to be as it were one work, the one being 
to be looked upon as the ſecond part, or a continua- 
tion of the other. The Acts of the Apoſtles ſeems 
very early to have been tranſlated out of Greek into 
N This, Epiphanius tells us he had by infor- 
mation from ſeveral Jews; and afterwards, that one 
Joſephus ſound a copy of the Acts in Hebrew, in the 
Jewiſh archives at Tiberias. 1 | 

The Acts of the Apoſtles are of canonical authori- 
ty, becauſe it is found in all the catalogues of facred 


1 
books which we have in the writings of the pri- 
mitise Chriſtians; is in the Syriac verſion; was 
read as ſcripture in the churches or aſſemblies of 
Chriſtians of the firſt ages; and is cited and appealed 
to as feridrare in che writings of the primitive Chriſti- 
ans. Clemens Romanus cites the words contained in 
Adds xx. 35. ; and he certainly made uſe of, and appears 
to have read, Acts xiii. 22.: for, whereas Paul, in 
that place, manifeſtly cites Pſal. Ixxxix. 20., a 
makes an-addition or paraphraſe in the citation, in- 
ſerting theſe words, a ro daf ov, which are not 
in the pſalm; Clemens, citing the ſame pſalm, has in- 
ſerted Paul's addition, which is neither in the original 
Hebrew, nor in any copies of the Septuagint, nor 
any various reading like it to be found. Polycarp, in 
his epiſtle to the Plnlippians, cites thoſe words of Peter's 
ſpeech, which are recorded Acts ii. 24. Juſtin Mar- 
tyr cites Acts vii. 22. viz, that Moſes was learned 
in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians; and Juſtin could 
not gather this out of the book. of Exodus. In 
the book under Juſtin's name, undoubtedly an- 
cient, the Acts are often referred to. There are 
cited, Acts i. 7.; iv. 18.; vii. 22-3 ix. 15.; the 
whole of the x. chapter, and xxiii. 3., and many o- 
ther places. Irenzus has made thirty citations out 
of the Acts of the Apoſtles, and ſeveral times calls 
this book ſcripture ; and, in citing the Acts, he names 
Luke as the author, and calls him a diſciple and com- 
panion of the apoſtles; and particularly argues for 
the credit of St Luke, and this book that he had 
written, in one place; and, in another place, citing 
{ ſome part of the hiſtory of the Acts, he ſpends a 
whole chapter in aſſerting the credit of St Luke, and 
the uſefulneſs of his writings, and makes many large 
Citations out of the hiſtory of the Acts. Clemens 
Alexandrinus ſeven times cites the Acts of the A- 
poſtles. Sometimes St Luke is cited by name as the 
author of -this book ; and Clemens 4. large cita- 
tions out of this hiſtory. Tertullian makes numerous 
appeals to, and citations 2 the Acts. It von 5 
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be tedious to collect them all.— This father cites WS 
under the expreſs name of Scripture: “ Which part pos 
« of the Scripture (ſays he) they that do not receive, 
« muſt deny the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, and be 
« ignorant of the preſent. ſtate of the "Chriſtian 
« church.” In like manner, be calls. it Scripture'in * 
another place; diſputes againſt the Marcioniltes, and 
condemns them for rejecting the Acts, proving their 
truth and genuineneſs by the teſtimomes of St Paul 
in his epiſtles; and, in another place, exzpreſsly calls 
it the compoſure of Luke. — The Latin fathers cite 
them continually, as the only authentic hiſtory they 
had of the primitive ſtate of the church 

It is a great evidence, that there was ſome book of 
Acts, that was very early univerſally known, and e- 
ſteemed of great value and authority in the Chriſtian 
church, and accounted a facred- book, That there 
was ſuch a multitude of ſpurious books, forged and 
publiſhed under the fame name of The Ad. No- 
thing, that had not great repute, would have ſet ſo many 
to work to counterfeit it, .and make them ſo fond of 
paralleling their ſpurious pieces with that book that. 
was originally received; and many of them bearin 
the very ſame name of the Acts of the Apoſtles. 
Mr Jones mentions the following ſpurious books of 
Ads in the primitive times of the church, mention- 
ed by writers of the ſecond century, viz. the Acts of 
Paul and Thecla: by writers of the third century, 
the Acts of Paul, and the Acts of Peter: and by 
writers of the fourth century, the Acts of Andrew, 
the Acts of John, the Acts of Thomas, the Acts of 
the Apoſtſes by Leuthon or Seleucus, the Acts of the 
Apoſtles by the Ebionites, the Acts of Lentius, the 
Acts of Lentitius, the Acts of Leontius, the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, made uſe of by the Manichees, the Acts. 
of Philip. A ITE | 1 | 
Julian openly confeſſes that there were Peter's, 
Pauli, Matthews, Mart: and Luke's writings, which. 
were read by the Chriſtians under thoſe names. 
Grotius de Verit. lib, xiii. c. 3. $ 2+ 5 
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EF Concerning che authority of the Second * Epilite of 
rer, ſee Sherlock's uſe and intent of Prophecy, 

q #. difſertation i. p. 175. Kc. PE 
86. The following things are abridged from Deiſm 
revealed, ſecond edition. n | 

Mankind cannot ſubſiſt out of ſociety, eſpecially if 
we comprehend families in the number of ſocieties : 
and families cannot ſubſiſt without the protection of 

greater ſocieties. -. As children depend abſolutely on 
| Families fot ſubliſteneey ſo do families on kingdoms 
and commonwealths, for peace, ſecurity, property, 
life, and every thing. And ſocieties cannot ſubſiſt 
without laws. Its members muſt know by what 
conſtitutions or cuſtoms they are to regulate their ac- 
tions: And magiſtrates are-as neceſſary as laws ; for 
let the laws be never ſo good, they cannot execute 
themſelves. And, that laws and magiſtracy may an- 
ſwer that end, there is need of a Supreme Magiſtrate, 
who is almighty, and perfectly wiſe and juſt, and 
all knowing, perfectly acquainted with the conduct 
of inferior magiſtrates, and of all the ſubjects. O- 
therwiſe, the greateſt irregularities and enormities 
may be committed by both with impunity. And it 
is neceſſary officers and ſubjects ſhould know that 
they are under ſuch a Supreme Magiſtrate, thus per- 
fectly wiſe and juſt, who 2 inſpects and takes 
care of the ſociety, and will judge all, and will re- 
ward and puniſh; and that all muſt give an account 
of themſelves to him; otherwiſe the welfare of ſo- 
eiety will not be influenced by his government. That 
man, who does not believe that he is to account, in 
the ſevereſt manner, for the uſe and application of 
his power, ought never to be truſted with any power; 
becauſe he will endeavour to draw all the advantages 
of ſociety to himſelf and his inſtruments, and turn 
all its weight and ftrength againſt thoſe who thwart 
his uſurpations. How can mankind be more unhappy 
than under a fallible, or, I ſhould rather ſay, a cor- 
rupt adminiſtration, that ſtands in awe of no ſu. 


perior t 
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perior? As to the ſubjects, if they do not look up- 
on themſelves as accountable to one that is omni- 
ſcient, omnipotent, and inflexibly juſt, they will fol- 
low their own private ends, in all caſes wherein au- 
thority can be reſiſted or evaded, which may be done. 
in moſt caſes. Public focieties cannot be maintained - 
without trials and witneſſes : And if witneſſes are not 
firmly perſuaded, that he who holds the ſupreme ' 
power over them, is omniſcient, juſt, and powerful, 
and will revenge falſehood ;z there will be no depend» 
ance on their oaths, or moſt ſolemn declarations. _ 

God therefore muſt be the Supreme Magiſtrate ;_ 
ſociety depends abſolutely- on him; and all kingdoms 
and communities are but provinces of his univerſal 
kingdom, who is King of Kings, Lord of Lords, and 
Judge of Judges. 2 

Thus, as mankind cannot ſubſiſt out of ſociety, 
nor ſociety itſelf ſubſiſt without religion; I mean, 
without faith in the infinite power, wiſdom, and 
juſtice of God, and a judgment to come; religion 
cannot be a falſehood. It is not credible, that all the 


happineſs of mankind, the whole civil world, and 


peace, ſafety, juſtice, and truth itſelf, ſhould have 
nothing to ſtand on but a lie: It is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that God would give the world no other 
foundation. 80 that religion is abſolutely neceſſary, 
and muſt have ſome ſure foundation. But there can 
be no good, ſure foundation of religion, without 

mankind's having a right idea of God, and ſome ſure 


and clear knowledge of him, and of our dependence 


on him. Lord Shafteſbury himſelf owns, that wrong 
ideas of God will hurt ſociety, as much, if not more, 
than ignorance of him can do, | Ly 
Now, the queſtion is, Whether nature and reaſon 
alone can give us a right idea of God, and are ſuſh- 
cient to eſtaſbliſh among mankind a clear and ſure 
knowledge of his nature, and the relatiog we ſtand 
in to him, and his concern with us? It may well be 
eſtioned, whether any man hath this from the mere 
light of nature. Nothing can ſcem more 9 
t 
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than that the wiſeſt and moſt ſagacious of all men, I 
mean the philoſophers, ſhould have ſearched with all 
imaginable candour and anxiety for this, and ſearch». 
ed in vain, if the light of nature alone 4s ſufficient 
to give it to, and eſtabliſh it among, mankind in ge- 
neral. . 4 N 

There never was a man known or heard of, who 
had an idea of God, without being taught it. 

Whole ſects of philoſophers denied the very being 
of God ; and ſome have died martyrs to Atheiſm, as, 
' Faninus, Jordanus Bruno, Cofimir Liſzinſki, and Ma- 
- homet Fffendr. 

A. man, confined to a dungeon all his days, and 
deprived of all converſation with mankind, probably 
would not ſo much as once conſider who made him, 
or whether he was made or not, nor entertain the 

leaſt notion of God. There are many inſtances of 


le born abſolutely deaf and blind, who never 
leaſt ſenſe of religion, or knowledge of 


ewed the 

It is one thing, to work out a demonſtration of a 
point, when once it * ed; and another, to ſtrike 
upon the point itſelf, I cannot tell, whether any 
man would have conſidered the works of creation, 
as effects, if he had never been told they had a cauſe. 
We know very well, that, even after the being of ſuch 
a cauſe was much talked of in the world, and believ- 
ed by the generality of mankind; yet many and great 
philoſophers held the world to be eternal; and others 
aſcribed, what we call the works , of creation, to an 
eternal ſeries of cauſes, If the moſt ſagacious of the. 
philoſophers. were capable of doing this, after hear- 
ing ſo much of a firſt cauſe and a creation, what 
would they have done, and what would the groſs of 
mankind, who are inattentive and ignorant, have 
thought of the matter, if nothing had been taught 
concerning God and the origin of things; but every 


ſingle man left ſolely to ſuch intimation as his own. * - 


ſenſes and reaſon could have given him? We find, 
the earlier ages of the worl 


, ſelves 


did not trouble them- 


or, 


: 

I ſclves about the queſtion, whether the being of God 
| could be proved by reaſon ; but either never inquired 
1 into the matter, or took their opinions, upon that 


| head, merely from tradition. But, allowing that e- 
f very man is able to demonſtrate to himſelf, that the 
| World, and all things contained therein, are effects, 
. and had a beginning, which I take to be a moſt ab- 
ſurd ſuppoſition, and look upon it to be almoſt im- 
| ſſible for unaſſiſted reaſon to go ſo far: Yet, if ef- 
3 ects are to be aſcribed to ſimilar cauſes, and a good 
and wiſe effect muſt ſuppoſe a good and wiſe cauſe 
by the ſame way of reaſoning, all the evil and irre- 
& gularity in the world muſt be attributed to an evil 
= and unwiſe cauſe. So that either the firſt cauſe muſt 
= | be both good and evil, wiſe and fooliſh, or elſe there 
= | muſt be two firſt cauſes, an evil and irrational, as 
well as a good and wiſe puns af Thus, man left 
to himſelf, would be apt to reafon, © If the cauſe and 
the effects are ſimilar and conformable, matter muſt 
have a material cauſe z there being nothing more im- 
pale for us to conceive, than how matter ſhould 
produced by ſpirit, or any thing elſe but matter.“ 
The beſt reaſoner in the world, endeavouring to find 
out the cauſes of things, by the things themſelves, 
might be led into the groſſeſt errors and contradic- 
tions, and find himſelf, at the end, in extreme want 
of an inſtructor. | CF een Th | 
It is manifeſt there is ſuch a thing as evil in the 
world, and that good and evil have their diſtin em- 
pires in the world; and the principle from whence the 
one is derived, is to be feared, as well as the author of 
the other is to be loved; fear being a cauſe of adora- 
tion as well as love. Are two oppoſite and ſupreme 
principles therefore to be worlkivind according to 
the belief of almoſt all the Pagans now in the world? 
If the mere reaſon of every man could relieve itſelf 
from this difficulty, why #10uld. the worſhip of devils 
prevail in many nations, and keep its ground during 
ſo long a ſeries af ages? This I think is evident, that 
although reaſon Gould be ſo ſtrong in one man, or 
Dt ag a eng 
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in a ſew, as to find out the being of ſome ſuperior 
power ; yet this would not probably happen, till af- 
ter many ages ſpent in vain attempts to- account for 
the origin and regularity of the world. And when 
ſome notion of this kind ſhould once be ſtruck out, 
it would be ſo imperfect, ſo uncertain, and blended -. 
with ſo much abſurdity and error, that it would 
ſcarcely be worth the propagating z which would alſo 
be a matter of infinite difficulry. But, ſuppoſing it 
to prevail in ſome nations, or all over the iy 5 
having once preoccupied the minds of men, the im- 
provements made by others, in after times, on the 
firſt imperfect diſcovery, inſtead of having the notions, 
derived from that diſcovery, as a baſis to build on, 
would find them, and the prejudices accompanying 
them, an infinite obſtacle to their propagation. What 
is ſaid of the firſt improvement, is as true of all the 
ſubſequent ones. The old notions would be ſo man 
bars againſt the new: and, conſidering the great aid. 
ficulty of the inquiry, and the vaſt room for conceit 
and imagination to graft their wild cions on the fruit - 
ful ſtock; it would produce an almoſt infinite number 
of debates, refinements and improvements, each of | | 
which muſt have a courſe through the world, before | 
it could be examined, in order to ſettle the right ideas t 
of God, and ſupport it with demonſtrations univer« _ ! 
ſally convincing. Reaſon labours under a great dif- | 


ticulty in finding out the right notion of God. Ag 
the office of reaſon is not to ſupply the mind with 
ideas, but to judge of the connection or diſagreement 
between thoſe already received; ſo it can only exer- 
ciſe itſelf on ſuch materials, as thoſe other faculties 
that hold . intelligence with objects, ſupply it with. / 
This latter is the function of the ſenſes alone, which, 
for that purpoſe, are turned outwards towards their 
proper objects, and ſet open, as ſo many avenues ' 
and inlets to the ingredients of all our knowledge, 
' It is vain to ſay we have any proper or immediate | 
idea of ſpirit and its operations, or that we have any / | 
other ſource of notions, than ſenſation, wang — 
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ſon never ſo plentifully with materials on w 
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look into ourſelves, we plainly perceive ſpirit repre- 
ſented there, by our idea of ſome ſubtile matter; its 
operations, by thoſe of body; and both, not only in 
our external but internal ſpeech, by terms and Cons 
appropriated to ſenſible objects. If, then, all our ideas 
are derived from ſenſation ; if reaſon can operate no 


fatther than it has ideas to work on; and if the divine 


28 is not the object of any one ſenſe: how much 

at 2 

concerning that which it is furniſhed with no idea o 
Nevertheleſs, we may be enabled to form a right idea 

of God, by him who taught us to believe that the 

ſoul of man is formed in the image of God; which, 


till it was revealed to us, the force of human reaſon 
could not give us a right notion, not to ſay aſſurance, 
of. But, now that this reſemblance between God 
and ourſelves is diſcovered to us, we can lay the 

raiſe - 


foundation of our knowledge here on earth, an 
the ſuperſtructure above the higheſt heavens. When 


men talk of reaſon, and repreſent it as able eafily to 
find out God, they deceive themſelves, for want of con- 
ſidering the vaſt difference between reaſon uninſtruct- 


ed, undiſciplined, and unfurniſhed with ſpiritual ideas, 
and reaſon already refined by divine and human cul- 
ture, The bodies and minds of men are ſo contrived, 
a3 to ſtand in need of continual care and culture, 
Men come into the world with their minds ignorant, 


and, what is worſe, rude, and prone to wild paſſions 


and fierce diſpoſitions. We have not even the full 
uſe of our ſenſes, till art and culture have taught us 
how to employ them. Though the ſubordinate fa- 
culties of he mind ſhould ſupply the — 5 rea- 

ich it is 


to operate, yet reaſon will ſtand in extreme need of 
inſtruction and exerciſe, to know how to diſpoſe and 
connect them. You may lay a ſufficient quantity of 
ſtone and timber, &c. on the ſpot where you intend . 
to build; yet if your architect be wholly unexerciſed 
_ he will give you but an indifferent 

Oule. - . : | 


Men 


oſs muſt reaſon be, to fix our way of 2 a 
f 
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Men who live in times and places of ignorance, 
hardly reaſon at all, and are little better than brutes, 
in compariſon of ſuch as have been bred up in ages 
and countries well enlightened. Uneducated and 
illiterate men are able to reaſon on few points; and 
theſe, only ſuch as relate to their daily occupations 
and affairs. "14 | 
It is manifeſt, that reaſon ſtands in great need of 
inſtruction, in order to the right performance of her 
office ; and moſt of all, when ſhe is to weigh propo- 
ſitions, 'and draw concluſions about objects that are 
only to be analogically apprehended and conſidered. 
The mind of man imports its rules of reaſoning, as 
well as notions, from abroad: and one generation 
teaches another, not only religion, but all other 
ſciences. The art of reaſoning rightly follows in- 
ſtruction, and is progreſſive and traditional. We can 
trace it from Syria to Egypt, from Egypt to Greece, 
from Grece to Italy, and from thence weſtward and 
northward to the reſt. of Europe: while (the Chineſe 
excepted) all the other. nations of the earth, who 
made but little advances in knowledge, lying without 
the verge of right religious inſtruction, remained 
profoundly ignorant. Reaſon, in them, not meeting 
with opportunities of culture, the ſeeds of knowledge 
| 
| 
| 
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lay dead, and produced. little or no inventions, and 
ſcarcely any improvement in arts and ſciences. No 
country, that we know of, ever became ingenious 
and learned, from barbarous and ignorant, merely of / = 
| themſelves. In all countries we are acquainted with, | 
knowledge bears an exact proportion to inſtruction. 9 
Why does the learned and well educated, reaſon bet- | 
ter than the mere citizen ? why the citizen better | 
than the boor ? why the Engliſh boor better than the | 
Spaniſh? why the Spanith better than the Mooriſh ? | 
why the Mooriſh better than the Negro ? and why | 
he better than the Hottentot ? If, then, reaſon is 4 
* * found to go hand in hand, and ſtep by ſtep with e- | 
* . ducation; what would be the conſequence, if there | 1 
VvVere no education? * is no fallacy more groſs, V 1 
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than to imagine reaſon, utterly untaught and un- 

+ diſciplined, capable of the ſame attainments in know- 
ledge, as reaſon well refined and inſtructed: or to 
ſuppoſe, that reaſon can as eaſily find in itſelf prin- 
ciples to argue from, as draw the conſequences, when 
once they are found; I mean, eſpecially in reſpect 
to objects not perceiveable by our ſenſes. In ordi- 
nary articles of knowledge, our ſenſes and experience 
furniſh reaſon with ideas and principles to work on: 

_ continual conferences and debates give it exerciſe 
in ſuch matters; and that improves its vigour and 

| activity. But, in reſpect to God, it can have no 

| right idea nor axiom to ſet out with, till he is pleaſed 

| to reveal it. | „ 

If men, of themſelves, ſhould reaſon from effects 

to cauſes; and if one man ſhould form an imperfect 

idea of the cauſe or cauſes of all things; and another 

mould improve on his diſcovery, a third on his, and 

| ſo on: How long might it be, before reaſon could . 

| be ſufficiently improved, in many, or moſt men, for 

| an inquiry after the firſt cauſes.of things ? and how 

| many ages muſt paſs, after this improvement, ere.all 

 Uoubts and uncertainties could be cleared up, and the 

| . right idea of God found out and fixed? And then, 

3 at an immenſe ſpace of time it would take, to pro- 

| pagate the right idea over all the world, againſt the 

| 

| 

| 
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current of all its received errors and rooted pre- 
judices, without miracles, and without a miniſtry, 
let every candid perſon judge. What muſt mankind 

do all this time for want of a divine law and obliga- 
tion, the abſolute neceſſity of which we have already 
conſidered? Beſides, mankiad are full as apt to de- 

| generate, as to ory wn in religious knowledge. I 1 

| am ſure, we have fewer inſtances of the latter, than 

| of- the former, in ſuch ages and countries as were 

| not kept in fight of the true religion, by a continual _ 
ſeries of revelations. If we beheve the Jewiſh and 

| | Chriſtian hiſtory, we ſhall be convinced, that all, the 

{| - / - Hations of the world, at ſirſt, knew and ſerved the 

| 4. | 'True God; and fell from-his worſhip, in proceſs of 
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time, to that of idols and devils; except the Jews, 
"who were with the greateſt difficulty reſtrained from 
doing the ſame, by revelations, miracles and national 
judgments z and the Chriſtians, whom the cleareſt 
ights have not altogether preſerved from the en- 
croachments of idolatry, And what inſtance can be 
mentioned, from any hiſtory, of any one nation un- 
der the ſun, that emerged from atheiſm or idolatry, + 
into the knowledge or adoration of the One 'Trus 
God, without the aſſiſtance of revelation? The A- 
mericans, the Africans, the 'Tartars, and the ingeni- 
ous Chineſe, have had time enough, one would think, 
to find out the true and right idea of God; and yet, 
after aboye five thouſand years improvements, and 
the full exerciſe of reaſon, they have, at this day, 
ot no farther in their progreſs towards the true re- 
gion, than to the worſhip of ſtocks and. ſtones. and 
devils. How many thoufand years muſt be allowed 
to theſe nations, to reaſon. themſelves into the true 
religion? The Chriſtian religion, it ſeems, came 
too late into the world to be true : But natural religion, 
yet arrived, is recommended ſufficient-" 
by its — 4 


to the Deiſts of the . age. What the light 
nature and reaſon c do to inveſtigate. the know- 
ledge of God, is beſt ſeen by what they have already 
done. We cannot argue more convincingly on any 
e than that of known and inconteſtable 
uy a 
Give me leave, therefore, to be particular, in ex- 
poſing the theology of the Pagans, from the records 
of their own writers. All the nations of the earth, 
that were left to themſelves, fell, ſome ſooner, a 
others later, into groſs idolatry. At firſt, they wor- 
ſhipped- the luminaries of Heaven, and then, their 
departed kings and benefactors, for gods. Then they 
made images for them, and, in a little time, termi» 
nated the greater part of their adoration in thoſe 
wooden repreſentatives of their dead deitics. It was 
nat long after theſe firſt. fruits of nature, till oor 
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antiquity and univerſality, according { | 
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added to the catalogues of their gods, the moſt Bar- 
barous oppreflors, the vileſt impoſtors, the lewdeſt 
proſtitutes, and the moſt infamous murderers and 
parricides the earth eyer groaned under. Such deities 
were to be worſhipped with ſuitable rites and ſacri- 
fices. The Salii antl Coribantes, prieſts of Mars and 


Cybele, performed the ceremonies of thoſe deities, 
with frantic dances, and outrageous fits of madneſs. - 


In the rites of Bacchus, not only the prieſts, but all 
the people, men, women and children, having their 
faces ſmeared with the lees of wine, and being half 
drunk, ran about the fields, and through the woods, 
in a moſt horrible fit of diſtraction, howling like wild 


| beaſts, and friſking from place to place, with ſuch 
Tidiculous and immodeſt geſticulations, as nothing 


but the ſtrong poſſeſſion of ſome demon could have 


| 88 them to. It was no doubt a moſt rational 


ind of religion, that could have put the ancient 
men, the diſcreet matrons, and the modeſt virgins, 


on ſuch wild extravagancies. Much the ſame ſort of 


friſkings and howlings were uſed in the ceremonies 


of many other Heathen gods; and in thoſe of Baal, 
they were accompanied with a cuſtom moſt ſhocking 


and unnatural. he prieſts, as they capered about 
the altar, gaſhed their fleſh with knives and lancets, 


and ran into furious fits of diſtraction. The moſt - 
ſolemn act of worſhip performed to the Syrian Baal, 


by his ordinary devotees, was to break wind, and 


eaſe themſelves at the foot of his i The 


religious rites performed in honour of Venus, in 
Cyprus, and at Aphae on Mount Libanus, conſiſted 
in lewdneſs of the groſſeſt kinds. 8 

The young people, of both ſexes, crowded from 
all parts, to thoſe ſinks of pollution, and, filling the 

ves and temples with their ſhameleſs practices, 
committed whoredom by thoufands, out of pure de- 
votion. All the Babylonian women were obliged to 
proſtitute . themſelves, once in their lives, at the 
temple of Venus at Mylitta, to' the firſt man that 


alked them: and the money earned by this extraor- 
| dinary 
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Ainary act of devotion, be it more or leſs, was always 
eſteemed ſacred. The nocturnal myſteries at Rome, 
were not carried to ſuch enormous exceſſes: but 
they were nevertheleſs very ſcandalous meetings, and 
gave occaſion to all ſorts of debaucheries. The devils, 
whom nature had choſen for her gods, were not con- 
tented with drunkenneſs and lewdneſs; but they. 
muſt be worſhipped with murder too, and that of 
the moſt ſhocking ſort. Human ſacrifices were oſ- 
fered up almoſt in all Heathen countries; and to- 
make them the more acceptable to their good-na- 
tured gods, the parents burnt their own children 
alive, to Baal, Moloch, and many other of their 
deities. In Britain, and in Gaul, it was a common 
practice, to ſurround a man with a kind of wicker 
work, and burn him to death in honour of their gods. 
The Scythians ſacrificed to Mars, one in every hun- 
dred of the captives taken in war. The Peruvians, in 
their ſacriſices, had a cuſtom of tying a living man 
to a ſtake, and pulling his fleſh oft his bones by ſmall 
ieces,. which they broiled, and eat in his ſight, be- 
ieving they did him the greateſt honour, in treating 
him after this manner. e Carthaginians, in times 
of public calamity; not only burnt alive the children 
of = beſt families to Saturn, and that by hundreds; 
but ſometimes ſacriſiced themſelves in the ſame man- 
ner, in great numbers. Oracles, aſtrology, ſoothſay- 
ing, ſuperſtition, magic, &c. overran the whole 
Heathen world. This might be made appear, by a 
great variety of quotations from profane writers, who 
often ſpeak on that topic, juſt as Amaſis did, in his 
famous letter to Polycrates. A female divinity was 
always remarkable for her ſpleen. What the Romans 
thought of their gods, may be ſeen by their behaviour 
on the death of Germanicus. They battered- the 
temples, ſays Suetonius, with ſtones ;- they overthrew 
S , the altars of the 7 and flung their houfehold: 
divinities into the ſtreet. | | & 
Le Compte and Duhald -affure us, the Chineſe, 
i aſter offering largely to their gods, and being diſap- 
15: U 3 appointed: 
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pointed of their aſſiſtance, ſometimes ſue them for 
damages, and obtain decrees againſt them from the 
Mandarins. This ingenious people, when their houſes 
are on fire, to the imminent peril of their wooden 
gods, hold them to the flames, in hopes of extin- 
guiſhing them by it. The Tyrians were a wiſe people; 
and therefore, when Alexander laid ſiege to their 
city, they chained Apollo to Hercules, to prevent his; 
giving them the flip. | - 
The Heathens did not think themſelyes obliged to 
| be better than their gods; and accordingly, did notpnly- 
indulge their luſts out of principle, but ran into ge- 
neral cuſtoms of the moſt horrid and abominable na- 
| ture. Fornication was eſteemed no fin among them: 
nor did they commnt ſodomy with half the ſhame or 
remorſe that attend wenching among Chriſtians, 
They expoſed ſuch of their children as they did not 
Aike, to be eaten by wild beaſts; a cruelty practiſed at 
this day by the Hottentots, and ſome other Aftican 
nations. Several nations inhabiting the banks of the 
Danube, were wont to fling their new-born children 
into the river; and thoſe only that ſwam were taken 
out and ſuckled. The Caribbees frequently caſtrated: 
their children, that they might grow the fatter, and 
be the more delicate food. The politeſt of them 
were entertained at their public ſhews, with men 
killing men. Some nations of them eat human fleſh ;; 
which is a kind of diet, if we may. believe our tra- 
vellers,” much reliſhed by ſeveral Pagan nations at 
this day. Others killed their parents at a certain age, 
and feaſted on their fleſh ; thinking it the greateſt ten- 
derneſs torrelieve them from the miſeries of old age, 
and the higheft honour that could be done them, to 
entomb them in their own bowels. It was a cuſtom. 
in moſt of the heathen nations, and they ſay it is 
ſometimes praCtiſed at this day, for her who loved 
her hufband more than the reſt of his wives, to kill 
herſelf at his funeral. <4 0 | 
The Perfians made no ſcruple of marrying their 
own mothers, or. daughters: and it was lawful- a- 
| |  mong; 
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mong the Egyptians, for brothers and ſiſters to marry; 
Some ney — dut their ſick, as ſoon as he 
thought their caſe deſperate, and threw them on the 
ground to periſh by the injuries of the wind and wea- 
ther. Some forced their wives to miſcarry,' to ſave 
the expence of maintaining their children. The wo- 
men, in the fury of battle, eng their infants on the 
lances of their enemies, to terrify them with a dread- 
ful idea of their reſolution. Revenge and ſelf-mur-. 
© dex were not only tolerated, but eſteemed heroic by 
the beſt of the Heathen. I know not, in all profane 
hiſtory, ſix more illuſtrious characters, than thoſe of 
Lycurgus, Timoleon, Cicero, Cato, Uticenſis, Brutus, 
and Germanicus. 'The firſt encouraged tricking and 
ſtealing, by an expreſs law. The ſecond, upon prin- 
ciple, murdered his own brother. Cicero, with all 
his fine talk about religion and virtue, had very little 
of either; as may appear by what he ſays (I think 
it is in a letter to Atticus) on the death of his daugh- 
ter Tullia, „I hate the very gods, who hitherto have 
«© been ſo profuſe in their favours to me ;” and b 
deſerting his friends and his country, and turning a 
ſervile flatterer to Cæſar. Brutus concludes all his 
mighty heroiſm with this exclamation : © Virtue, I. 
* Rave purſued thee in vain, and found thee to be but 
e an empty name” and then kills himſelf. Cato's 
virtue was not ſtrong enough to hinder his turning a 
public robber and oppreſſor, (witneſs his Cyprian ex- f 
pedition); nor to bear up againſt the calamities of 
life: and ſo he ſtabbed himſelf, and ran away, like a | 
coward, from his country and the world. Germant- a 
cus, who exceeded all men in his natural ſweetneſs 
of temper, at the approach of death, called his 
friends about him, and ſpent: his laſt moments in 
preſſing them to take revenge of Pifo and Plencina, 
for poiſoning or bewitching him; in- direQting them 
how this might be beſt done; and in receiving their 
oaths for the performance of his requeſt. His ſenſe 
of religion, he thus expreſſed on that occaſion: Had 
el died by the decree of fate, I ſhould have had juſt 
RX | | “ (auſe 
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* cauſe of reſentment againſt the gods, for hurrying me 
* away from my parents, my wife and my children, 
« in the flower of my youth, by an untimely. death.” 
Upon conſulting the writings of the philoſophers,. 
together with their lives and tenets, as given us by 


their own Pagan hiſtories, I find they knew little of 
true religion, and practiſed leſs. It was owing to 


the want of higher and better principles than the 
mere light of nature and reaſon can ſuggeſt, that the 
ancient philoſophers, who carried virtue as high as it” 
was poſlible without divine aſſiſtance, felt into the 
groſs enormities practiſed by the people among whom 
they lived. They made all the efforts human nnd 
was capable of, to ſind out the true object of wor- 
ſhip; and came nearer to the diſcovery, in proportion 
as they had opportunities, by travelling into the Eaſt, 
of drawing hints from the 3 of true tradition. 


And, after all, none but Socrates and Plato talked of 


one God, and they but obſcurely, ſpeaking at other 
times in favour of a plurality of gods, and recom-- 

Eiples to worthip the deities of 
their country. However, it muſt be owned, they 
lived in the main, as if they had better principles of 
religion than their countrymen and contemporaries. 
They did enough to ſhew, that if they had been well 
acquainted with true religion, they would not have 


taken long journeys by. land, and made dangerous 


voyages by ſea, to viſit the celebrated proſtitutes of 


their time, They would never have let out their 
wives for hire, nor kept their miſtreſſes; nor given 


the world the ſtrongeſt reaſon to think them guilty 
of greater crimes, than it was poſſible to commit wit 


the other ſex. What a condition muſt the Pagan 


world have been in, when the ancient philoſophers 
were eſteemed the wiſeſt and beſt of men? Theſe 
philoſophers, however, had, generally f caking, lit- 
tle lente of religion, and as little ſenſe of moral vir- 
tue, or even decency. Many of them were Atheills; 
as, Diagoras, Theodorus, and Critias. Epicurus de- 
nied the ſpirituality and providence of God, md oy 
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did all his followers. Ariſtotle denied his providence. 
as to this lower world. In the opinion of Hippaſus 
and Heraclitus, God was fire : in that of Parmenides, 
a mixture of fire and earth : in that of Xenophanes, 
a great impaſſible ſphere of matter. Socrates and 
Plato were, at leaſt in practice, Polytheiſts ; ſo were 
Cicero and Plutarch; they holding, among a multi- 
plicity of inferior gods, two fupreme deities, the one 
* infinitely good, and the other infinitely evil. The 
Stoics believed God to be the ſoul of the world, and 
that ſoul to conſiſt of ſubtile flame. Among the phi- 
loſophers there were three hundred different opinions 
concerning their ſupreme deity; or rather, as Varro 
teſtifies, three hundred Jupiters or ſupreme deities, 
The followers of Democritus and Epicurus, denied 
the immortality of the foul. Pherecides and Pytha- 
goras believed it to be immortal, but gave it in com- 
mon to brutes, as well as man. The Academics were 
doubtful as to this important point. Socrates, Plato, 
and Cicero, who were more inclined to the belief of a 
future exiſtence, than the other philoſophers, plead 
for it with arguments of no force; ſpeak of it with 
the utmoſt uncertainty ; and therefore, are afraid to 
found their ſyſtem of duty and virtue on the expec- 
tation of it. Their notions of morality were of a 
piece with their religion, and had little elſe for a foun- 
dation, than vain-glory. Tully, in his treatiſe of 
Friendſhip, ſays, that virtue propoſes glory as its 
end, and hath no other reward. Accordingly, he 
maintains, that wars undertaken for glory, are not 
untawful, provided they are carried on without the 
uſual cruelty. Zeno maintained, that all crimes are 
equal ; that pardon is never to be granted to one who 
offends or injures us; and that a man may as lawful- 
ly uſe the utmoſt familiarities with his mother, as 
ſtroke her arm. It was not only his, but likewiſe the 
opinion of Cleanthes and Chryſippus, that the horyi- 
dle fin of uſing the male for the female, is a thing 
indifferent. The two former taught, that ſons and 
daughters may as lawfully roaſt and eat the 3 of 
| | | ir 
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| ( | their parents, as 11 other food. Diogenes, and the 
ſect of the Cynics, held, that parents have a right to 
| ſacrifice and eat their children; and that there is no- 
it thing ſhameful in committing the groſſeſt acts of 
lewdneſs publicly, and before the faces of mankind. 
| Epicurus allows of cohabitation with mothers and 
daughters. Ariſtippus, though a man of fortune, 
lu refuſed to maintain his own children, regarding them 
d.! only as the ſpittle or vermin produced by his body: 
| and as he placed the happineſs of a man in the plea- 
; ſures of a brute; ſo, to indulge theſe pleaſures, he ſaid, 
a wiſe man might commit theft, ſacrilege, or adultery, 
if he had an opportunity. The virtuous ſentiments 
diſcovered by the philoſophers on ſome occaſions, 
will neither palliate theſe execrable principles, nor 
ſuffer us to think thoſe who could abet them, fit in- 
ſtructors for mankind. | MES 
And their practices were like their principles. 
. Socrates and Plato, the very beſt of them, have not 
eſcaped the cenſure of antiquity, for crimes of the 
deepeſt dye. Plutarch alſo repreſents Ariſtotle as a. 
fop, a debauchee, and a traitor to Alexander his: 
maſter. Dion Caſhis is as ſevere on Seneca the mo- 
raliſt. Lucian, as well as Minutius Felix, repreſents- 
the ſages of antiquity as corrupters of youth, 48-adul- | 
terers and tyrants. Diogenes kept a filthy ſtrumpet, 
with whom he lay openly in the ſtreets. Speuſfippus- 
was caught and {lain in the act of adultery. Ariſtip- 
pus kept a ſeraglio of boys and whores; and yet took 
journeys, at the peril of his life, to ſee the reigning. 
courteſans of his time. Nor was lewdneſs his only 
vice: he actually forſwore a ſum of money depoſit- 
ed in his hands. Crates, and the female philoſopher 
Hipparchia, made a practice of ſtrolling from place 
to place, and lying together publicly before mul- 
titudes of people. Xenophon not only kept a boy, 
called Clinias, with whom he was guilty of unnatu- * 
ral pollutions ; but practiſed the ſame execrable enor- 
mity with perſons of riper years. Herillus was a fil- 
thy pathicl in his youth. Cleanthes, ChryGppus, ws 
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Zeno, Cleombrotus, and Menippus, committed mur- 
der on themſelves : the laſt, becauſe he had loſt a 
conſiderable ſum of money, which, as he was an u- 
ſurer, went a little too near his heart. That I de 
not charge the philoſophers with worſe principles and 
practices, than they themſelves maintain, and their 
own Pagan hiſtorians aſcribe to them, any one may 
ſatisfy himſelf, who will conſult Diogenes, Laertius, 
Sextus Empiricus, Lucian, Plutarch, and the works 
of Plato, Ariſtotle, and Cicero. Ky 
Thus, it is plain, whether we conſider what the 
human underſtanding could do, or what it actually 
did, that it could not have attained to a ſufficient 
knowledge of God, without revelation ; fo that the 
\- demonſtration brought in favour of ſome religion, 
ends in a demonſtration of the revealed. When we 
attentively conſider the nature of man, we find it ne- 
ceſſary he ſhould have ſome religion. When we con- 
ider the nature of God, we muſt conclude he never 
would have made a falſehood neceffary to the happi- 
neſs of his rational creatures; and that therefore there 
muſt be a true religion. And when we conſider, that, 
by our natural facultics, it is extremely difficult to 
arrive at a right idea of God, till he reveals it to us; 
that all the Gentile world hath run into the Feſt 
theological errors, and, in conſequence of theſe, into 
the moſt enormous cuſtoms and crimes ; and that no 
legiſlator ever founded his ſcheme of civil government 
on any „ religious dictates of nature, but al- 
ways on ſome real or pretended revelation: We can- 


N not help aſcribing all the true religion in the world 
0 to divine inſtruction, and all the Frightful, variety of 
religious errors to human invention; and to that dark 
and degenerate nature, by the imaginary light of 
which, deiſts ſuppoſe the right idea of God may be 
eaſily and ive rand. a ET 
Socrates, who never travelled out of Greece, had 
© nothing to ereCt a ſcheme of religion or-morality on, 
but the ſcattered fragments of truth, handed down 
From time immemorial among his countrymen, or 
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zmported by Pythagoras, Thales, and others, who 


had been in Egypt and the Eaſt. Theſe be picked 


out from an huge heap of abfurdities and errors, un- 
der which they were buried; and, by the help of a moſt 
prodigious capacity, laying them together, comparing 
them with the nature of things, and drawing conſe- 
quences from them, he found reaſon to queſtion the 


ſoundneſs of the Grecian theology and. 14 


But this is all the length he ſeems to have gone. 
reaſoned extremely well againſt the prevailing errors 
of his time; but was able to form no ſyſtem of reli- 


gion or morality. This was a work above the ſtrength 
of his nature, and the lights he enjoyed. He taught 
his diſciples to worſhip the gods, and to ground the 
diſtinction between right and wrong on the laws of 


their country; in the latter of which he followed the 
ſaying of his maſter, Archelaus, who taught, that 
what 18 juſt or diſhoneſt, is defined by law, not by 
nature. The notions of Plato concerning the divine 
nature, were infinitely more ſublime and nearer the 


truth, than thoſe of his maſter, Socrates. He did not 


content himſelf merely with removing errors: He 
ventured on a ſyſtem ; and maintained, that virtue is 
a ſcience, and that God is the object and ſource of 
duty; that there is but one God, the fountain of all 


being, and ſuperior to all eſſence; that he hath a 


Son, called The Word; that chere is a judgement to 
come, by which the juſt who have ſutlered in this 
life, ſhall be recompenſed in the other, and the wick- 
ed puniſhed eternally ; that God is omnipreſent ; and 


conſequently, that the wicked, if he were to dive in- 


to the deepeſt caverns of the cath, or, ſhould; get 


wings, and fly into the. heavens, would not, be able to 
eſcape from him: that man is formed in the image 
of God; and that, in order to eſtabliſh laws'and go- 


vernment, relations made. by true traditions and 


ancient oracles, are to be conſulted. Theſe points, 
ſo much inſiſted On by. Plato, are far from being the | | 


growth of Greece, or. bis own invention, but derived 
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ſor rst Icaſt as far as Egypt. He was wiſer than hls 


teicher, who was a much greater man, becauſe his 
lights were better: But, as they were not ſufficient, 
he ran into great errors, ſpeaking plainly as if he be- 
lieved in a plurality of gods, making goods, women, 
and children, common, &c. 

How ſhould it come to paſs, that Mount Taurus 
in Aſia, and Mount Atlas, and the deſarts of Barca 
in Africa, make ſo great a difference between the 
knowledge and politenefs of the nations dwelling on 
the one Fe of them, and thoſe of the nations dwel- 
ing on the other? Is knowldege progreſſive, and 
may it be ſtopped by a mountain, a ſea, or a deſart ? 
The natural faculties of men, in all nations, are alike : 
and did nature itſelf furniſh all men with the means and 
materials of knowledge, philoſophy need never turn 
traveller, cither in order to her own improvement, 
or to the communication of her lights to the world. 
How came it to paſs that Scythia did not produce ſo 
many, ſo great philoſophers, as Greece? I think it 
very evident, that the great difference between theſe 
countries as to learning and inſtruction, aroſe from 
this: The latter had the benefit of commerce with 
the Phœnicians, from whence they came by the know- 

ledge of letters, and probably of navigation; and with 
the Egyptians, from whom they learned the greater 
— of their theology, policy, arts and ſciences. 
Huch advantages the Scythians wanted; and there- 
tore, although their natural taleuts were as good as 
thoſe of the Grecians, they were not able to make 
any improvements in philoſophy. Why are the Aſi- 
atic Scythians at this day as ignorant as ever, while 
the European Scythians are little inferior to the o- 
ther nations of Europe in arts and politeneſs? And 
how does it come to paſs, that we, at this day, take 
upon us to approve the philoſophy of Socrates and 
Plato, rather than that of Epicurus and Ariſtippus ? 
The Grecians were divided in this matter: ſome fol- 
lowed the notions of the former, and others thoſe of 
the latter. Why did not _— put the matter out 


of 
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ol queſtion in thoſe times, or at leaſt immediately=f 
— The infinite contradictions and uncertainties 
among the ancient philoſophers produced the ſects of 
the Scepties. In reſpect to religion, Socrates and 
Plato either were, or pretended to be, ſceptics, beat- 
ing down the abſurd notions of others, but ſeldom 
building up any thing of their own; or, when they 
did, building on mere conjectures, or arguments ſu- 
ſpected by themſelves. 

If it be ſaid, the finding out of truth by the light of 
nature, is a work of time; time hath taught the Tar- 
tars, Africans and Americans, little or nothing of 
true theology or morality, even yet. Time, of itſelf, 
can ſearch nothing. It was the Chriſtian religion 
that opened the eyes of the polite nations of Europe, 
and cven of the deiſts of this age, wherein their eyes 
are ſtill open, and they have any true principles by 
which they are able to examine the philoſophy of the 
ancients, and, by comparing their ſeveral opinions one 
with another, and with the truths derived from the 
Chriſtian revelation, to decide in favour of ſome a- 
gainſt the reſt. Men are very apt to take that for the 
ſpontaneous produce of their own minds, which they 
were early taught, and long habituated to; and to 
«all that the effect of nature, which was inſtilled in- 
fenfibly into them, before they began to conſider how 
notices and informations came in, or to keep any re- 
giſtry in their memories of the times when this or that 
addition to their fund of knowledge was made. But 
any man, who conſiders the matter candidly, will 
find, that the principles of all ke knows, concerning 
either the eter or nature of morality, were com- 
municited to him by inftruction. | 

Lord Shafteſbury himſelf ſays, “ Few men are 
«thinkers; and of thoſe that are, ſome are vaſtly y 
«Jeſs able to manage their thoughts than others.“ 
Although, in the original frame of human nature, 
reaſon 'was the 9 power or faculty of the 
mind, and ought to be ſo ſtill: yet, like a weak prince, 
me is, in moſt men, dethroned by her uſurping _— 

. jects, 
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jects, and that on account of inability to enforce her 
dictates; inſomuch, that for once ſhe iſſues any or- 
ders of her own, ſhe is an hundred times either coax- 
ed or compelled to lend her name and authority to the 
groſſeſt extravagances and vileſt crimes; and not only 
that, but to exert all the little ability that is left her, 
to find out ways and means to execute, and falſe ar- 
guments to palliate, the exceſſes committed by the 
under faculties, the inſtinct, the ſentiments, the 
paſſions and appetites to which ſhe is enſlaved. She 
is ever giving proofs of her inability to determine 
points of the greateſt plainneſs, and yet preſuming to 
examiuc and pronounce moſt peremptorily about my- 
ſterics and other matters, which, in her higheſt power 
aud perfection, ſhe was utterly unable to form any 
competent judgement: of. Were ſhe able rightly to 
direct the conſcience, and afhx its approbation to ac- 
tions really good in themſelves, and its diſlike even 
to the worſt of. crimesz. ſhe had never ſuffered whole 
nations to offer -human. ſacrifices to their gods, to kill 
and eat their own parents,. and the very wiſeſt and 
politeſt of them to deſtroy their own children, and 
to ſeaſt their eyes at their public diverſions with the 
blood and laughter of their fellow-creatures. If ſhe 
be not capable of approving the moſt horrible enor- 
mities, why does ſhe, in this late age of the world, 
when ſhe hath had time enough, one would think, to 
open her eyes, and come to a right ſenſe of religion 
and morality, ſuffer the Americans and Africans to 
worſhip the devil ; and even Chriſtians, contrary to 


the expreſs and repeated dictates of their religion, to 


: and perſecute, and burn one another for God's 
ake 


As to the doArine of Tu IMMORTALITY OF THE 
Soo,; it is certain nothing can be more agreeable to 
reaſon, When once the doctrine is propoſed and tho- 


roughly canvaſſed; while, at the ſame time, there 


EIT » 


is no one probable opinion in the world, which man- 


- Kind, left entirely to themſelves, would have been 
7. | X 2 more 
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more unlikely to have ſtarted. Who, if he was not 
"aſſured. of it by good authority, would ever take it 
into his head to imagine, that man, who dies, and 
rots, and vaniſhes for ever, like all other animals, {til 
exiſts? Ic is well, if this, when propoſed, can be be- 
lieved; but, to ſtrike out the thought itſelf, is ſome- 
what, I am afraid, too high and difficult for the capa» 
city of men. The only natural argument, of an 
weight, for the immortality of the ſoul, takes its riſe 
from this obſervation, that juſlice is not extended to 
the good, nor executed upon the bad raan in this 
life; and that, as the Governor of the world is Juſt, 
man mult live hereafter to be judged. But as this 
only argument that can be drawn from mere reaſon, 
in order either to lead us to a diſcovery of our own 
immortality, or to ſupport the opinion of it when 
once ſtarted, is founded entirely on the knowledge 
of God and his attributes; and as we have already 
ſeen, that ſuch knowledge is almoſt unattainable by 
the preſent light of nature, the argument itſelf, which, 
before the fall, could -not poſſibly have been thought 
of, is, ſince the fall, clogged with all the difficulties 
mere reaſon labours under, in finding out a right idea 
of God. And beſides, this argument in itſelf, is 
utterly. inconcluſive, on the principles of the deiſts of 
our age and nation: becauſe they inſiſt that virtue 
fully rewards, and vice'fully punithes itſelf. It is no 
wofider that many heathen nations believed a future 
ſtate, as they received it by tradition from their an- 
ceſtors, But yet, there is this evidence that mankind' 
had not this doctrine merely from the eaſy and plain 
dictates of reaſon and nature, that many did not be- 
lieve it. Herodotus informs us, that of all the Scys 
thian nations, there was but one (if I remember, it: 
was that of the Getz, who were taught by their 
countryman Zamolxis, the diſciple of Pythagoras), 
that believed this doctrine. The Sadtucees amon 
the Jews, and not only the Epicureans, but ſeyeral _ 
other ſects of philoſophers among the Greeks and 
Romans, were firmly perſuaded that there is no 1h 
aſter 
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tan neither have a religion nor a law ſufficient to an- 
fwer the ends of ſociety, or to render individuals 

ood and happy; and that we may therefore ſay with 
. in his third book de natura Deorum, If it 
« js a thing agreed on by all the philoſophers, that 
« no man attains to true wiſdom, we are all in 2 
« moſt wretched condition, although it. is ſaid that 
«© God hath taken the utmoſt care to provide for our 
« happineſs. For as-it is the ſame thing whether 
* nobody is in health, or-whether nobody hath it in. 
« his power to be in health; ſo to me there is no 
& difference, whether no man is wiſe, or no man can 
pe wile,” 

As the apoſtle Paul obſerves in the firſt chapter of 
his-epiſtle to the Romans, men did not like to. retain 
God in their knowledge; and, profeſling themſelves 
= to be wiſe, they became fools, and changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an image like to cor» 
| ruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beaſts, 
and creeping things. Thus were their fooliſh hearts 
darkened; upon which God gave them over to a re- 
probate mind, and gave them up to uncleanneſs, to 
ſins of all kinds, even ſuch as were utterly againſt 
nature, | 
ot Chryſoſtom, in his deſcant on this paſſage, ſays,. 
The Gentiles fell into a kind of madneſs, infos 
much, that having deprived themſelves of the light, 
and involved their minds in the darkneſs of their 
own thoughts, their attempt to travel towards hea- 
ven ended in a miſerable ſhipwreck, as his muſt 
do, who, in a dark night, undertakes a voyage by 
„ ſea.” This is a. true repreſentation of St Paul's 
meaning, in which the Gentiles ſtand charged with 
departing from the light and rzaſon beſtowed on 
them by God, and plunging themſelves into ſuch a 
ſtate of ignorance, as they. were never afterwards 
able to extricate themſelves out of. Being guided by 
conceit, and too great an attachment to ſenſible things, 
they entered upon a wrong way; ſo that, ſtill the 
longer they travelled, the farther they wandered * 

C. 
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the knowledge of the true God, and right religion. 
The doctrine of St Paul, concerning the blindneſs into 
which the Gentiles fell, is ſo confirmed by the ſtate 
of religion in Africa, America, and even China, 
where, to this day, no advances towards the true re- 
ligion have been made, that we can no longer be at 
a loſs to judge of the inſufficiency of unaſſiſted rea- 
ſon, to diſſipate the prejudices of the Heathen world, 
and open their eyes to religious truths. 

If our knowledge of God had come by obſervation 
and philoſophy, it muſt have riſen by degrees from 
a ff eva of cauſes by their effects. Thus muſt . 
reaſon, in its inquiry after God, have proceeded z and 
its laſt deductions muſt have been more perſect than 
its firſt. Tf the works of creation can, in our preſent. 
blind condition, eaſily difcover to us the being and 
attributes of God, ſurely they mutt be ſtill- better 
qualified to ſupport that diſcovery after it is made, 
and to correct any miſtakes that might have ariſen in 
the making of it, which is an eaſier matter, by far, 
than the diſcovery itſelf. But St Paul gives us quite 
another hiſtory of the buſineſs. He ſays, that from: 
the creation, «ao wiiews, the inviſible things f God are 
clearly ſeen, and afterwards, through philoſophy, and: 
the boaſted wiſdom of man, almoſt-wholly loſt, or 
changed into idolatry, worſe in itſelf than even total. 

norance. This ſeems plainly to intimate, that our 
knowledge of God did not take its rife from mere rea- 
Jon, but from revelation, or at leaſt from extraor-- 
dinary power or faculty in the nature of our firſt pa- 
rents, which their poſterity are deſtitute of, and: 
which, to ſuppoſe in reſpe&t to our preſeat debate, 
is the ſame thing as to ſuppoſe revelation. 
Nothing but revelation and faith can, with any 
certainty, teach us, that rhe things that are ſeen, viz.. 

matter, and all its various modifications, were made 
out of things that do not appear, i. e. out of nothing, 
and by a pure ſpirit. Philoſophy could hardly have 
beat out ſo inconceivable a myſtery 3; but muſt have 
either concluded matter to have been eternal, or muſt- 
| have- 
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have ſuppoſed its efficient cauſe to have been materi- 
al. This we ſee verified by experience. The Hea- 
thens, as Porphyry himſelf actnowledges, never 
aſcribed the creation of the world to God; but main» 
tained, either that the univerſe is God, or that its 
matter was coeval with God. If we look back, (ſays 
* the learned Shuckford), and make a fair inquiry, 
« ye ſhall find, that the ancient wiſe men did not 
fall into their errors by paying too great a de fer- 
« ence to tradition and pretended revelations ; but 
« by _— up what they thought a reaſonable 
«* ſcheme of religion in oppoſition to the traditional, 
« and that the frame and courſe of nature was not 
L ſufficiently underſtood, to make men maſters of 
* true philoſophy.” The ſame author further ob- 
ſerves, * that there is nothing ſo extravagant and ri- 
« diculous, which men of the greateſt parts and e- 
“% minency for the natural ſtrength- of their under- 
* ſtandings, have not defended; as is evident by what 
% Plato and Plutarch have ſaid in vindication of the 
« Egyptian ſuperſtitions.” As for the latter, he ſays 
in his book concerning Iſs and Ofiris, “ that there 
« is nothing in the Heathen mythology unreaſonable, 
„idle, or ſuperſtitious; and that a good, moral, hif- 
% torical or philoſophical reaſon may be given for 
« every part of every fable therein.” Socrates and 
Plato, indeed, ſaw an infinite deal of abſurdity, and 
even wickedneſs, in the Pagan worſhip; yet, having 
no thorough aſſurances of a better, and ſeeing plain] 
the neceſſity of religion, they laboured to — 
that of their own country. But as for Cicero and 
Plutarch, they both of them had a warm zeal for the 
ſuperſtitions they were educated in; eſpecially the 
latter; who, it muſt be conſeſſed, was one of the 
wiſeſt and greateſt men that ever enriched the com- 
monwealth of letters. If ſuch men as theſe were 
capable of thinking ſo like the vulgar and illiterate z 
how could the more ignorant, f. e. almoſt. the whole 
race of mankind, have beat aut, from their own ob- 
iS ſervation, 
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Fervation, a right notion of God, and their duty to 

him? | 

The ſtarting a propoſition is one thing, and the 

proof of it quite another. Every ſcience has its 

proofs in the nature of things. Yet all ſciences re- 

uire to be taught; and thoſe require it moſt, the 

ff principles of which ly a little out of the reach of 

ordinary capacities. The firſt principles of religion, 

being of an high and ſpiritual nature, are harder to 

be found out than thoſe of any other ſcience; becauſe 

the minds of men are groſs and earthly, uſed to ob- 

jects of ſenſe; and all their depraved appetites and 

corrupt diſpoſitions, which are by nature oppoſite to 

the true religion, help to increaſe the natural weak- 

neſs of their reaſon, and clip the wings of their can- 

templation, when they endeavoar, by their own 

ſtrength, to ſoar towards God and heavenly things. 

No man in his, nor hardly in any other time, knew 

better how to catch at the evidence of divine truths 

v diſcovered in the works of creation, nor had better 

opportunities, than Plato. Yet, with all the help 

he derived from foreign and dumeſtic inſtruction, he 

I ſinds himſelf on every occaſion at a loſs. When he 

pf ſpeaks of God and divine matters, he relies on ora- 

| cles, traditions, and revelations; and having got a 

little taſte of this kind of inſtruction, is every now 

and then confelling his want of more, and withing 
for it with the greateſt anxiety. v7 

| | If a few perſons of ſuperior talents and application 

| ſhould diſcover the true religion, this could be of lit- 

| tle uſe 3 becauſe, merely by their own efforts, and 

without the aſſiſtance of miracles and grace, they 

could never ſo propagate their diſcovery, or convert 

the world thereunto. The wiſeſt of the Heathen 

ſages made our knowledge of God to depend, not on 

philoſophical inquiries, but on tradition. Plato is 

full of reflections to this purpoſe; and, not thinking 

the traditions which he was acquainted with ſufficient, 

he talks of a future inſtructor to be ſent from God, 

to teach the world a more perſect knowledge of re- 

ligious 
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Wigious duties. The truth is,“ (ſays he, ſpeak- 
ing in his firſt book De Legibus, concerning future 
ewards and puniſhments), “to determine or eſta- 
« bliſh any thing certain about theſe matters, in the 


„ ork of God only.” In his Phædon, one of the 
ſpeakers ſays to Socrates concerning the Immortality 

the Soul, Jam of the ſame opinion with you, 
ie that in this life, it is either abſolutely impoſlible, 
© or extremely difficult, to arrive at a clear know- 
t ledge in this matter.” In the apology he wrote 
for Socrates, he puts theſe words into his mouth, 
on the ſubject of reformation of manners: You 
«© may paſs the remainder of your days in fleep, or 
ce deſpair of r out a ſuſhcient expedient for 
ce this purpoſe, if God, in his providence, doth not 
& ſend you ſome other inſtructor.” And in his Epi- 
nomis he ſays, Let no man take upon him to teach, 
«if God do not lead the way.” In the book De 
Mundo, aſcribed to Ariſtotle, we have a remarkable 


* univerſally received, that all things proceeded from 
« God, and ſubſiſt through him; and that no nature 
is ſelf-ſufficient, or independent of God's protec- 
« tion and aſſiſtance.“ In his Metaphyſics, he a- 
ſcribes the belief of the gods, and of this, that the 
Deity compaſſes and comprehends all nature, to a 
traditionary habit of ſpeaking, handed down from 
the firſt men to after ages. Cicero, in his treatiſe 
concerning the nature of the gods, introduces Cotta 


prove there are gods, and affirming that this only 
ſerved to make the point doubtful, which, by the 
inſtructions and traditions of their forefathers, had 
been ſufficiently made known to them, and eſtabliſh= 
ed. Plutarch, ſpeaking of the worſhip paid to a cer- 
tain ideal divinity, which his friend had called in 


queſtion, ſays, © It is enough to believe purſuant to 
the faith of our anceſtors, and the inſtructions 
* communicated to us _ the country where we wers 


« born 


« midſt of fo mon doubts and diſputations, is the 
Y 


paſſage to this effect: It is an old tradition, almoſt + 


blamin Fog who endeavoured, by argumentation, to 
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« born and bred ; than which, we can neither find 
«© out, nor apply, any argument more to be depend- 
«ed on.” 

It will be further uſeful to obſerve, that the thoughts 
of men, with regard to any internal law, will be al- 
ways mainly influenced by their ſentiments concern» 
ing the Chief Good. Whatſoever power or force may 
do in reſpect to the outward actions of a man, no- 
thing can oblige him to think or act, as often as he 
is at liberty, * what he takes to be his chief 
good or intereſt. No law, nor ſyſtem of laws, can 
poſſibly anſwer the end and purpoſe of a law, till the 
grand queſtion, what is the chief happineſs and end 
of man, be determined, and fo cleared up, that every 
man may be fully ſatisfied about it. Before our Sa- 
viour's time, the world was infinitely divided on this 
important head. 'The philoſophers were miſerably 
bewildered 1n all their reſearches after the chief good. 
Each ſect, each ſubdiviſion of a ſect, had a chief 
good of its own, and rejected all the reſt. They ad- 
vanced, as Varro tells us, no fewer than 288 opinions 
in relation to this matter; which ſhews, by a ſtrong 
experiment, that the light of nature was altogether 
unable to ſettle the difficulty. Every man, if leſt to 
the paxticular bias of his own nature, chooſes out, a 
chief good for himſelf, and lays the ſtreſs of all his 
thou hits and actions on it. Now, if the ſuppoſed 
chief good of any man ſhould lead him, as it often 
does, to violate the laws of ſociety, to hurt others, , 
zud act againſt the general good of mankind, he will 
be ve; unfit for ſociety; and conſequently, as he can» 
not ſubſiſt out of it, an enemy to himſelf, Robbers, 
thieves, aſſaſſins, rebels, are all inſtances of this. 
And ſo are alſo thoſe more cunning, but more dan- 
gerous perſons, WhO know how to evade the laws, 
or even by their aſſiſtance to gain unjuſt advantages 
to themſelves, and hurt ſociety. After the corrup- 
tjon of nature, the light of natute is become too dim 
for the diſcovery of true religion. But whatever in- 
formations it was qualiſied to give "us, it muſt myo" 
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made a moſt unequal diſtribution of them, in propor- 
tion to the great inequality of mens capacities. 50 
imperſect was this light, ſo feeble and uncertain, 
that ſociety and civil government could in no country 
reſt upon it: and ſo unequally was it diſpenſed to 
different countries, and different individuals, that if 
this is an objection of any weight, it lies more ſtrong- 
ly againſt natural than againſt revealed religion ; and 
therefore, better fits the mouth of an Atheiſt than a 
Deiſt. Can an inſtance be given, of any country, in 
which ſome, either real or pretended revelation, was 
not the eſtabliſhed religion, and the baſis of civil ſo- 
ciety ? Is there any hiſtorian or traveller, that gives 
information of any people who believe nothing con- 
cerning God, but what each man draws from within 
himſelf; or who do not follow the cuſtoms and tra- 
ditions of their forefathers in matters of religion ? 
If Chriſtianity came too late into the world, what is 
called natural religion came full as late; and there 
are no footſteps of natural religion, in any ſenſe of 
the words, to be found at this day, but where Chri- 
FS ſtianity hath been nnd: In every place elſe, re- 
ligion hath no conformity with reaſon or truth. So 
far is the light of nature from lending ſufficient aſhiſt= 
ance. It is ſtrange, that the natural light ſhould be 
o clear, and yet the natural darkneſs ſo great, that 
in all unaſſiſted countries the moſt monſtrous forms 
of religion, derogatory to God, and prejudicial to 
man, thoula be contrived by ſome, and ſwallowed 
by the reſt, with a moſt voracious credulity. 1 could 
with moſt heartily, that all nations were Chriſtians z 
et, fince it is otherwiſe, we derive this advantage 
rom it, that we have a flanding and contemporary 
demonſtration of that which nature, left to herſelf, can 
do. Had all the world been Chriltians for ſome ages 
aſt, our preſent libertines would inſiſt, that Chri- 
ſtianity had done no ſervice to mankind z that nature 
could have fulliciently directed herſelf; ant that all 
the ſtories told, either in ſacred or profane hiſtory, 
of the idolitry and horrible forms of religion in au- 
Y 2 cieut 
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cient times, were forged by Chriſtian prieſts, to make 
the world think revelation neceſſary, and natural rea- 
ſou incapable of diQating true and right notions of 
* 4 But, as the caſe ſtands at preſent, we have 
ſuch proofs of the inſufliciency of unaſhſted reaſon 
in this behalf, as all the ſubtilty of libertines is un- 
able to evade, 
All that the Grecians, Romans, and preſent Chi- 
neſe, know of true religion, they were taught tradi- 
tionally. As to their corrupt notions and 1dolatries, 
they were of their own invention. "The Grecians, 
who were by far the moſt knowing people of the 
three, were as groſs idolaters as the reſt, till Plato's 
time, He travelled into the eaſt, and came home 
with better notions of theology, (which he derived 
from tradition), than the other philoſophers of his 
time were maſters of, He ran higher towards truth 
in his ſentiments of religion, than others : but ſtill 
worſhipped the _ of his country, and durſt not 
ſpeak out all he knew. However, he formed a great 
{chool, and, both through his writings and ſcholars, 
inſtructed his countrymen in a kind of religious phi- 
loſophy, that tended much more directly and ſtrong- 
ly to reformation of manners, than either the dictates 
of their own reaſon, or of their other philoſophers. 
Some true religion there muſt be ; and there can be 
but one. This religion muſt be fitted to the wants 
.of all men, and ought to be univerſal. Now, a» 
mongſt all the religions hitherto known or heard of, 
there never was one which did not require to be 
taught and learned. The Deiſts ſay, their religion is 
that of nature, and univerſally known without teach- 
ing. Let the world hath been always truſting to 
real or pretended revelations, and knew nothing of 
an untaught religion, till about a century. ßes that 
ſome Deiſts began to ſet up a new one, which, if we 
may believe themſelves, needed not to have been taught, 
becauſe every body knew it before. All the philoſo- 


phy of the Gentile nations, excepting that of Socra- 


tes and Plato, was derived from the ſource of felf- 
9. ſufſiciency. 
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ſuſſiciency. Only theſe two acknowledge the blind- 


neſs of human nature, and the neceſſity of a divine 
inſtructor. No other Heathen philoſopher founded 


his morality on any ſenſe of religion, or ever dreamt 


of an inability in man to render himſelf happy. 


87. Definition: By reaſon, I mean that power or 


faculty an intclligent being has to Judge of the truth 
of propoſitions z either immediately, by only _— 
on the propoſitions, which s judging by intuition an 
ſelf- evidence; or by putting together ſeveral propoſi- 
tions, which are already evident by intuition, or at 
leaſt whoſe evidence is originally derived from intui- 
tion. 

Great part of Tindal's arguing, in his Chriſtianity 
as old as the creation, proceeds on this ground, That 
ſince reaſon is the judge whether there be any reve- 
lation, or whether any pretended revelation be really 
ſuch ; therefore reaſon, without revelation, or undi- 
rected by revelation, muſt be the judge concerning 
each 40 Krine and propoſition contained in that pre- 


tended revelation: which is an unreaſonable way of 


arguing. It is as much as to ſay, that ſeeing reaſon 
is to judge of the truth of any general propoſition, 
therefore, in all caſes, reaſon alone, wMout regard 
to that particular propoſition, is to judge ſeparately 
and independently of each particular propoſition im- 
plied in, or depending and conſequent upon, that ge- 
neral propoſition. -For, whether any ſuppoſed or pre- 
tended divine revelation be indeed ſuch, is a general 
propoſition ; and the particular truths delivered in 
and by it, are particular propoſitions implied in, and 
conſequent on, that general one. Tindal ſuppoſes each 
of theſe truths muſt be judged of by themſelves, inde- 


pendently of our judging of that general truth, that 


the revelation that declares them is the word of God; 
evidently ſuppoling, that if each of theſe propoſitions, 
thus judged of particularly, cannot be found to be a- 
greeable to — or if reaſon alone will not ſhew 


the truth of them; then, that general propoſition which 
ö 1 3 they 
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they depend on, viz. That the word which declares 
g them is a divine revelation, is to be rejected: which 
8B ig moſt unreaſonable, and contrary to all the rules of 
x common ſenſe, and of the proceeding of all man- 
{ kind, in their reaſoning and judging of things in 
all affairs whatſoever. 

For this is certain, that a propoſition may be evident- 
ly true, or we may have good reaſon to receive it as 
true, though the particular propoſitions that depend 
upon it, and follow from it, may be ſuch, that our 
reaſon, independent of it, cannot ſee the truth, or 
can ſee it to be true by no other means, than by 
firſt eſtabliſhing that other truth which it depends upon. 
For otherwiſe, there is an end of all uſe of our rea- 
ſoning powers; an end of all arguing one propoſition 
from another; and nothing is to be judged true, but 
what appears true by looking on it directly and im- 
mediately, without the help of another propoſition 
firſt eſtabliſhed, on which the evidence of it de- 
pends. 

For therein conſiſts all reaſoning or argumenta- 
tion whatſoever ; viz. in diſcovering the truth of a 
propoſition, whoſe truth does not appear to our rea- 
ſon immediately, or when we conſider it alone, but 
by the help@df ſome other propoſition on which it 
depends. | N 
If this be not allowed, we muſt believe nothing at 
all, but only ſelf-evident propoſitions, and then we 
muſt have done with all ſuch things as arguments: 
and all argumentation whatſoever, and all Tindal's 
argumentations in particular, are abſurd. He him- 
felf, throughout his whole book, proceeds in that very 
method which this principle explodes. He argues, 
and attempts to prove, or make evident, one propo- 
fition, by another firſt eſtabliſhed. | 
There are ſome genera] propoſitions, the truth of 
which can be known only by reafon, from whence 

an infinite multitude of other propoſitions are inſer- 
red, and reaſonably and July determined to be trug, 
and reſted in as ſuch, on the ground of the 2 


* 


that general propoſition from which they are infer- 
red by the common conſent of all mankind, being 
led thereto by the common and univerſal ſenſe of the 
human mind. And yet not one of thoſe propoſitions 
can be known to be true by reaſon, if reaſon conſi- 
der them by themſelves independently of that ge- 
neral propoſition. | 

Thus, for inſtance, what numberleſs truths are 
known only by conſequence from that general pro- 
poſition, that the teſtimony of our ſenſes may be de- 
pended on? Tindal ſays, p. 157. * Reaſon is to judge 
whether our ſenſes are deceived.” The truth of 
numberleſs particular propoſitions, cannot be known 
by reaſon, conſidered independently of the teſtimony 
of our ſenſes, and without an implicit faith in that 


teſtimony. That general truth, that the teſtimony 


of our memories is worthy of credit, can be proved 
only by reaſon 3 and yet, what numberleſs truths are 
there, which we know no other way, and' cannot be 
known to be true by reaſon, conſidering the truths in 
themſelves, or any otherwiſe than by teſtimony of 
our memory, and an implicit faith in this teitimony? 
That the agreed teſtimony of all we ſee, and converſe 
with continually, is to be credited, is a general pro- 
poſition, the truth of which can be. known only by 
reaſon. And yet, how infinitely numerous propoſi- 
tions do men receive as truth, that cannot be known 
to be true by reaſon, viewing them ſeparately from 
ſuch teſtimony ; even all occurrences, and matters of 
fact, perſons, things, actions, works, events, cir- 
cumſtances, and all exiſtence that we are told of in our 
neighbourhood, in our own country, or in any other 
part of the world that we have not ſeen ourſelves ? 

That the teſtimony of hiſtory and tradition is to be 
depended on, when attended with fuch and ſuch 
credible circumſtances, is a general propoſition, whoſe 
truth can be known only by reaſon. And yet, how 
numberleſs are the particular truths concerning what 
has been before the preſent age, that cannot be known 


. by reaſon, conſidered in themſelves, and ſeparately 
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from this teſtimony, which yet are truths of this 
ſort, and ſo circumſtanced, that all mankind do, ever 
did, and ever will rely on the truth of them? 

'That the experience of mankind is to be depended 
on ; or, that thoſe things which the world finds to be 
true by experience, are worthy to be judged true; is 
a general propoſition, which none doubt of : and, by 
what the world finds true by experience, can be - 
meant nothing elfe, than what is known to be true 
by one or other of thoſe forementioned kinds of teſti- 
mony, viz. the teſtimony of hiſtory and tradition; 
the teſtimony of thoſe we ſee and converſe with; 
the teſtimony of our memories; and the teſtimony of 
our ſenſes. I ſay, all that is known by the experi- 
ence of mankind, is known only by one or more of 
theſe teſtimonies; excepting only the exiſtence of 
that idea, or thoſe few ideas, which are at this moment 
preſent in our minds, or are the immediate objects of 
preſent conſciouſneſs. And yet, how unreaſonable 
would it be to ſay, that we muſt firſt know thoſe 
things to be true by reaſon, before we give credit to 
our experience of the truth of them ? Not only are 
there innumerable truths, that are reaſonably receiv- 
ed as following from ſuch general propoſitions as have 
been mentioned, which cannot be known by reaſon, 
if they are conſidered by themſelves, or othef᷑wiſe than 
as inferred from theſe general propoſitions z but alſo, 
many truths are reaſonably received, and are received 
by the common conſent of the reaſon of all rational per- 
ſons, as undoubted tryths, whoſe truth not only would 
not otherwiſe be diſcoverable by reaſon, but, when they 
are diſcovered by their conſequence from that general 
propoſition, appear in themſelves not eafy and re- 
concileable to reaſons but difficult, , incomprehenſible, 
and their agreement with reaſon not underſtood. 
So that men, at leaſt moſt men, are not able to ex- 
plain, or conceive of, the manner in which they are 

Thus, tor inſtance, it is a truth, which depends 
on that general propoſition, that credit is to be given 
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to the teſtimony of our ſenſes, that our ſouls and 
bodies are ſo united, that they act on each other. 
But it is a truth which reaſon otherwiſe cannot diſ- 
cover, and, now that it 1s revealed by the teſtimony 
of our ſenſes, reaſon cannot comprehend, or ex- 
plain, or ſhew, or conceive of any way, 'That what is 
immaterial, and not ſolid nor extended, can act up- 
on matter, which it cannot touch; and that matter 
acts upon that. Or, if any chooſe to ſay, that the 
ſoul is material, then other diſhculties ariſe. as great. 
For reaſon cannot imagine any way, that a ſolid maſs 
of matter, whether at reſt or in motion, ſhould have 
perception, and ſhould underſtand, and ſhould exert 
thought and volition, love, hatred, &c. | 
And if it be ſaid that ſpirit acts on matter, and 
matter on ſpirit, by an eſtablithed law of the Creator, 
which is no other than a fixed method of his own 
producing effects; {till the manner how it is poſſible 
to be, will be inconceivable. We can have no con- 
ception of any way or manner, in which God, who 
is a pure Spirit, can act upon matter, and impel it. 
There are ſeveral things in mechanics and hydro- 
ſtaties, that by the teſtimony of our ſenſes are true 
in fact, not only that reaſon never firſt diſcovered 
before the teſtimony of ſenſe declared them, but, 
now they are declared, are very great paradoxes, 
and, if propoſed, would ſeem contrary to reaſon, at 
leaſt to the reaſon of the generality of mankind, and 
ſuch as are not either mathematicians, or of more 
than common penetration, and what they cannot re- 
concile to their reaſon. But God has given reaſon 
to the common people, to be as much their guide and 
rule, as he has to mathematicians and philotophers. 
Even the very exiſtence of a ſenſible world, which 
we receive for certain from the teſtimony of our 
ſenſes, is attended with difficultics and ſeeming in- 
conſiſtencies with reaſon, which are inſuperable by 
the reaſon, at leaſt of moſt men. For, it there be 
a ſenſible world, that world either exiſts in the mind 
only, or out of the mind, independent of its imagi- 
nation 
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nation or perception. If the latter, then that ſenſible 
world is ſome material ſubſtance, altogether diverſe 
from all the ideas we have by any of our ſenſes, co- 
lour, or viſible extenſion and figure, which is nothing 
but the quantity of colour and its various limitation, 
which are ſenſible qualities that we have by ſight z and 
alſo diverſe from any of the ſenſible qualities we have 
by other ſenſes ; as that ſolidity, which is an idea we 
have by feeling, and that extenſion and figure, which 
is only the quantity and limitation of theſe ; and ſo" 
of all other qualities. n 
But that there ſhould be any ſubſtance entirely di- 
ſtint from any, or all of theſe, is utterly inconceiv- 
able. For, if we exclude all colour, folidity, or con- 
ceivable extenſion, dimenſion and figure, what is 
there left, that we can conceive of? Is there not a 
removal in our minds of all exiſtence, and a perfect 
emptineſs of every thing? But, if it be ſaid, that 
the ſenſible world has no exiſtence, but only in the 


mind, then the ſenſories themſelves, or the organs of 


ſenſe, by which ſenſible ideas are let into the mind, 
have no exiſtence but only in the mind; and thoſe 
organs of ſenſe have no exiſtence, but what is con- 
veyed into the mind by themſelves; for they are a 
part of the ſenſible world. And then it will follow, 
that the organs of ſenſe owe their exiſtence to the 
organs of ſenſe, and ſo are prior to themſelves, being 
the cauſes or occaſions of their own exiſtence ; whic 
is a ſeeming inconſiſtence with reaſon, that, I ima» 
gine, the reaſon of all men cannot explain and remove. 
There are innumerable propoſitions, that we rea- 
ſonably receive from the teſtimony of experience, all 
depending on the truth of that general propoſition, 
that experience 1s to be relied on, (what 1s meant by 
experience has bcen already explained), that yet are 
altogether above reaſon, and are paradoxes attended 
with ſuch ſeeming inconſiſtencies with reaſon, that 
reaſon cannot clearly remove, nor tully explain the 
myſtery. 


eternity, implies, that there has been a duration paſts 
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By experience, we know there is ſuch a thing as 
thought, love, hatred, &c. But yet this is attended 
with inexplicable difficulties. If there be ſuch a 
thing as thought and affection, where are they? If 
they exiſt, they exiſt in ſome place, or no place. 
That they, ſhould exiſt, and exiſt in no place, is a- 
bove our comprehenſion. It ſeems a contradiction, 
to ſay, they exiſt, and yet exiſt nowhere. And, if 
they exiſt in ſome place, then they are not in other 
places, or in all places; and therefore muſt be con- 
tined, at one time, to one place, and that place muſt 
have certain limits; from whence it will follow, that 


thought, love, &c. have ſome figure, either round, 


or ſquare, or triangular; which ſeems quite diſagree- 
able to reaſon, and utterly inconſonant to the nature of 
ſuch things as thought and the affections of the mind. 

It is evident, by experience, that ſomething now is. 
But this propoſition is attended with things that rea- 
ſon cannot comprehend, and which are paradoxes 
that ſeem contrary to reaſon ; knots, that reaſon can- 
not clearly untie. 

For, if ſomething now is, then either ſomething 
was from all eternity, or ſomething began to be, with- 
out any cauſe or reaſon of its exiſtence. The laſt 
ſeems wholly inconſiſtent with natural ſenſe : And 
the other, viz. 'That ſomething has been from all 


which is without any beginning, which is an infinite 
duration: which is perfectly inconceivable, and is at- 
tended with difhculties that ſeem contrary to reaſon. 
For we cannot conceive how an infinite duration 
can be made greater, any more than how a line of 
infinite length can be made longer. But yet we ſee, 
that paſt duration is continually added to. If there 
were a duration paſt without LG a thouſand 
years ago, then that paſt infinite duration has now a 
thouſand years added to it: And, if ſo, it is greater 
than it was before by a thouſand years; becauſe the 
whole is greater than a part. Now, the paſt duration | 
conſiſts of two parts, viz. that which was before the 
a 
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laſt thouſand years, and that which is ſince. Thus 
here are ſeeming contradictions, involved in this ſup- 
poſition of an inſinite duration paſt. ; 

And, moreover, if ſomething has been from eter- 
nity, it is either an endleſs ſucceſhon of cauſes and ef- 
fects, as, for inſtance, an endleſs ſucceſſion of fa- 
thers and ſons, or ſomething equivalent. But the ſup- 
poſition is attended with manifold apparent contra- 
dictions: or, there muſt have been ſome eternal ſelf- 
exiſtent being, having the reaſons of his exiſtence 
within himſelf: or, he muſt have exiſted from eter- 
nity, without any reaſon of his exiſtence : both which 
are inconceivable. That a thing ſhould exiſt from 
eternity, without w reaſon why it ſhould be ſo, 
rather than otherwiſe, is altogether inconceivable, 
and ſeems quite repugnant to reaſon. And why a 
being ſhould be ſelf-exiſtent, and have the reaſon of 
his exiſtence within himſelf, ſeems alſo inconceivable, 
and never, as I apprehend, has yet been explained. 
If there has been any thing from eternity, then that 
paſt eternity is either an endleſs duration of ſucceſ- 
five parts, as ſucceſſive hours, minutes, &c. or it 
is an eternal duration without ſucceſſion. The latter 
ſeems repugnant to reaſon, and incompatible with 
any faculty of underſtanding that we enjoy: And the 
other, an infinite number of ſucceſſive parts, involves 
the very ſame contradictions with the ſuppoſition of 
an eternal ſucceſſion of fathers and ſons. 

That the world has exiſted from eternity without 
a cauſe, ſeems wholly inconſiſtent with reaſon. In 
the firſt place, it is inconſiſtent with reaſon, that it 
ſhould exiſt without a cauſe. For it is evident, that 
it is not a thing, the nature and manner of which 
is neceſſary in itſelf ; and therefore it requires a cauſe 
or reaſon out of itſelf, -why it is ſo, and not other- 
wiſe. And, in the next place, if it exiſts from eter- 
nity, then ſucceſſion has been from eternity; which 
involves the forementioned contradictions. But, if it 
be without a cauſe, and does not exiſt from eternity, 
then it has been created out of nothing; which is al- 
| | together 
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together inconceivable, and what reaſon cannot ſhew 
2 poſſible; and many of the greateſt philoſophers 
have ſuppoſed it plainly incon iſtent with - reaſon. . 
Many- other difficulties might be mentioned; as fol- 
lowing from that propoſition, that ſomething now is, 
that are inſuperable by reaſon. x 

It is evident, by experience, that great evil, both 
moral and natural, abounds in the world. It is 
manifeſt, that great injuſtice, violence, treachery, 
perfidiouſneſs, and extreme cruelty to the innocent, 
abound in the world; as well as innumerable ex- 
treme ſufferings, iſſuing finally in deſtruction and 
death, are general all over the world, in all 8. 
But this could not otherwiſe have been known by rea- 
ſon, and even now is attended with difficulties, which 
the reaſon of many, yea moſt, of the learned men 
and greateſt philoſophers that have been in the world, 
have not been able to ſurmont. That it ſhould be 
ſo ordered or permitted in a world, abſolutely and 
perfectly under the care and government of an in- 
finirely holy and good God, diſcovers a ſeemin ug-. 
nancy to reaſon, that few, if any, have been able f Y. 
to remove. | =P 

That men are to be blamed or commended for their, 
good or evil voluntary actions, is a general propoſi- 
tion received, with good reaſon, by the diCtates of 
the natural, common, and univerſal moral ſenſe; of 
mankind in all nations and ages : which moral ſenſe, 
is commonly plainly included in what Tindal means 
by reaſon and the law of nature. And yet many 
things attend this truth, that appear difficulties and. 
ſeeming repugnanties to reaſon, which have proved al- 
together inſuperable to the reaſon of many of the great- 
eſt and moſt learned men in the world. 

I obſerve, further, that when any general propo- 
fition is recommended'to us as true, by any teſtimony, 
or evidence, that, conſidered by itſelf, ſeems ſuſſi- 
cient, without contrary teſtimony or evidence to 
countervail it z and difficulties attend that propoſition «_ 
if theſe diſficulties are no greater, and of no other 

7 ſort, 
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ſort, than what might reaſonably be expected to at- 
tend true propoſitions of that kind, then theſe diffi- 


culties are not only no valid or ſufficient objection 
againſt that propoſition, but they are no objection 
at all. 

Thus, there are many things that I am told con- 
cerning the effects of electricity, magnetiſm, & c. and 
many things that are recorded in the philoſophical 
tranſactions of the Royal Society, which I have never 
ſeen, and are very myſterious: But, being well at- 
teſted, their myſteriouſneſs is no manner of objection 

ainſt my belief of the accounts; becauſe, from 
what I have obſerved, and do know, ſuch a myſteri- 
ouſneſs is no other than is to be expected in a parti- 
cular, exact obſervation of nature, and a ctitical 
tracing of its operations. It is to be expected, that 
the 'farther it is traced, the more myſteries will ap- 
pear. To apply this to the cafe in hand: If the dif- 
freulties | which attend that which is recommend- 
ed by good proof or teſtimony to our reception, as 
a divine revelation, are no greater, nor of any o- 
ther nature, than ſuch as, all things conſidered, 
might reaſonably be expected to attend a revelation 
of ſuch a ſort, of things of ſuch a nature, and given 


-for ſuch ends and purpoſes, and under ſuch circum- 


ſtances ; theſe difficulties not only are not of weight 
ſuffieient to balance the teſtimony or proof that re- 
commends it, but they are of no weight at all as ob- 
jeckions againſt the revelation. They are not rea- 
ſonably to be looked upon as of the nature of argu- 
ments againſt it; but, on the contrary, may, with 
gdod reaſon, be looked upon as confirmations, and 
of the nature of arguments in its favour. 
This is very evident, and the reaſon of it ve 

plain. For, certainly; whatever is reaſonably expeQ- 
ed to'be found in a truth, when we are ſeeking it, 


cannot be an objection againſt that truth, when we 


have found it. If it be reaſonably expected in truth 
beſorehand, then reaſon unites it with truth, as one 


property 


— 2 


things are 
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| perty of that ſort of truth: and, if ſo, then rea- 
W ſon unites it with the truth, after it is found. What- 


ever reaſon determines to be a xroperty of any kind 
of truth, that is properly looked upon in ſome degree 
as a mark of the truth, or of truths of that ſort, or 
as belonging to the marks and evidences of it: for 

ris by their properties. Reaſon de- 
termines truth by things, which reaſon determines to 


be the properties of truth. And, if we do not find 


ſuch things belonging to ſuppoſed truth, that were 
before reaſonably expected in truth of that kind, this 
is an objection againfl it, rather than the finding of 
them. The diſappointment of reafon is rather an ob- 
jeckion with reaſon, than ſomething to induce its ac- 


ceptance and acquieſcence. If the expeCtation be 


reaſonable, then the not anſwering of it muſt ſo. far 
appear unreaſonable, or againſt reaſon, and ſo an ob- 
jection in the way of reaſon. | 
Thus, if any one that is in ſearch for perſons or 
things of a certain kind, reaſonably expects before- 
hand, that if he be ſucceſsful in finding the perſon 
or thing, of the kind and quality that he is in ſearch 
of, he ſhall find it poſſeſſed of certain properties: 
when he hath actually found ſomething, with all 


thoſe properties and circumſtances that he expected, 
he receives it, and reſts in it ſo much the more en- 


tirely, as the very thing that he was in queſt of. 
And, ſurely, it would be no argument with him, 
that his invention is right, that ſome things, that he 
reaſonably expected, are wanting: but, on the con- 
yy this would rather be an objection with his 
reaſon. | | : 
In order to judge what ſort-of difficulties are'to be 
expected in a revelation made to mankind by God, 
ſuch as Chriſtians ſuppoſe the Scriptures to * we 
mult remember, that it is a revelation of what God 
knows to be the very truth concerning his own' na- 
ture 3 of the acts and operations of his mind with 
reſpect to his creatures; of the grand ſcheme of in- 
finite wiſdom in his works eſpecially with reſpect * 
2 8 


with us, and ſo moſt in our view, of any 
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the intelligent and moral world; a revelation of the 
fpiritual and inviſible world; a revelation of that in- 
viſible world which men ſhall belong to after this 
life; a revelation of the greateſt works of God, the 
manner of his creating the world, and of his govern- 
ing of it, eſpecially with regard to the higher and 
more important parts of it; a revelation delivered in, 
ancient languages. | 


Difficulties and incomprehenſible myſteries are rea-. 
ſonably to be expected in a declaration from God, 


of the preciſe truth as he knows it, in matters of a. 
ſpiritual nature; as we ſee things that are inviſible, 
and not the objects of any of the external ſenſes, are 
very myſterious, involved much more in_ darkneſs, 
attended with more myſtery and difficulty to the un- 
derſtanding, than others; as many things concern- | 
ing even the nature of our own ſouls themſelves, that 
are the neareſt to us, and the moſt intimately preſent 

ſpiritual, 
things whatſoever. . : 
The farther things are from the nature of thoſe. 
things that language is chiefly formed- to expreſs, _ 


. ung appertaining to the common buſineſs and 


vulgar affairs of life ; things obvious to ſenſe and 


mens direct view and moſt vulgar obſervation, with- 
dut ſpeculation, reflection and abſt raction; the more 


difficult it is clearly to expreſs them in words. Our 
expreſſions concerning them, when words and lan- 
guage are applied to them, will be attended with 
greater abſtruſeneſs, difficulty, and ſeeming incon- 

ſtence; language not being well ſitted to exprefs 
theſe things ; words and phraſes not being prepared 
for that end. Such a reference to ſenſible and yul-- 
gar things, from the original uſe and deſign of words 


and phraſes, is unavoidably introduced, that natur- 


ally confounds and loſes the mind, and involves it in. 
darkneſs. r 2 fo. 
If God gives a-revelation. of things of religion, it 
muſt be mainly concerning thoſe things that are 
ſpiritual, dean of the moral and intelligent uni- 
* 5 verſe; 
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verſe ; which is the grand ſyſtem. of ſpirits ; It muſt 
be chicfly about himſelf and intelligent creatures. 
It may well be ſuppoſed, that a revelation concern- 
ing another and an inviſible world, a. future ſtate 
that we are to be in when ſeparated from the body, 
ſhould be attended with much myſtery. -: It may well 
be ſuppoſed, that things of ſuch a world, are of an ex- 
ceeding different nature from the things of this world, 
the things of ſenſe, and all the objects and-affairs - 
which earthly language was made to expreſs; and 
that they are not agreeable to ſuch notions, imagina- 
tions, and ways of thinking that grow up with us, 
and are connatural to us, as we are from our infan- - 
cy formed to an agrecablenefs to the things which we 
are converſant with in this world. We could not 
conceive of the things of ſenſe, if we Had never had 
_ theſe external ſenſes. And, if we had only ſome of 
theſe ſenſes, and not others; as, for inſtance, if we 
had only a ſenſe of feeling, without the ſenſes of fee- 
ing and hearing, how myſterious would a declaration 
of things of theſe laſt ſenſes. be ! Or, if we had feel- - 
ing "= hearing, but had been born without eyes or 
optic nerves, the things of light, even when declared 
tous, would many of them be involved in myſtery, , 
and would appear exceedingly ſtrange to us. ; 
Thus, thoſe that were in this manner without the 
ſenſe of ſeeing, but had the other ſenſes, might be 
informed by alt about them, that they can perceive 
things at 4 diltance, and perceive as plainly, and, in 
ſome reſpects, much more plainly, than by touching 
them: yea, that they could perecive things at ſo great 
a diſtanee, that it would take up many millions of 
ages to travel to them. They might be informed of 
many things concerning colours, that would all be per- 
fectly incomprehenſible, and yet might be beheved'; : 
and it could not be ſaid that nothing at all is *propo- 
ſed to their belief, becauſe they have no idea of co- 
Jour, | | W N | | „ 
They might be told that they perceive an extenſion, 
a length and breadth of colour, and terminations and 
| . E * limits, ; 
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Hmits, and ſo a figure of this kind of extenſion; and 
et, that it is nothing that can be felt: which would 
be perfectly myſterious to them, and would ſeem an 
inconſiſtence, as they have no ideas of any ſuch things 
as length, breadth, and limits, and figure of exten- 
ſion, but only certain ideas they have by touch. They 
might be informed by them, that they could perceive 
at once the extent and ſhape of a thing ſo great and 
multiform as a tree, which is an object that it would 
take them up many days to perceive the extent and 
ſhape of, b rocks” This would ſeem very ſtrange. 
and impoſſible. | 
They might be told, that, to thoſe who ſee, ſome 
things appear a thouſand times as great as ſome o- 
thers, that yet are made up of more viſible points, or 
leaſt viſible parts, than thoſe others: which would 
be very myſterious, and ſeem quite inconſiſtent with 

reaſon: 
Theſe, and many other things, would be attended 
with unſearchable myſtery to them, concerning ob- 
jects of fight; and, concerning which, they could ne- 
ver fully fee how they can be reconciled to reaſon; 
at leaſt, not without very long, particular, gradual, 
and elaborate inſtruction; and which, after all, they 
would not fully comprehend, fo as clearly to ſee how 

the ideas connected m theſe „ do agree. 

And yet I ſuppoſe, in ſuch a caſe, the moſt rati- 
onal perſons would give full credit to things that they 
know not by reaſon, but only by the revelation of the 
word of thoſe that ſee. I ſuppoſe, a perſon born 
blind in the manner deſcrtbed, would neverthelefs 
give full credit to the united teſtimony of the ſeeing , 
world, in things which they ſaid about light. and co- 
lours, and would entirely reſt on their teſtimony. 

If God gives us revelation of the very truth, not 
only about ſpititual beings, and concerning them in 
an unexperienced an unſeen ſtate; but alſo concern- 
ing a ſpiritual being or beings of a ſuperior kind, 
and fo of an unexperienced nature, entirely diverſe 
ftom-any thing we do. now experience in our preſent 
| 9 
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ſtate, and from any thing that we can be conſcious 
or immediately ſenſible of, in any ſtate whatſoever 
that our nature can be in; then, eſpecially, may my- 
ſteries be expected in ſuch a revelation, | 
The truth- concerning any kind of perceiving be- 
ing, of a different nature from our own, though of a 
kind inferior, might well be ſuppoſed to be attended 
with difficulty, by reaſon of its diverſity from what N 
| we are conſcious of in ourſelyes: but, much more ſo, | 
when the nature and kind 1s ſuperior. For- a ſupe- ' | 
rior perceptive nature may well be ſuppoſed, in ſome | 
reſpects, to include and comprehend what belongs il 


to an inferior, as the greater comprehends the lets, = 
and the whole includes a part ; and therefore, what 
the ſuperior experiences may give him advanta 4 
to conceive of - concerning the nature of the inks. j 
rior. But, on the contrary, an inferior nature does 1 


not include what belongs to a ſuperior. When one 
of an inferior nature, conſiders . what concerns a | 
kind of beings, of a nature entirely above his own, 3 
there is ſomething belonging to it that is over and a- 
bove all that the inferior nature is conſcious of. | 
A very great ſuperiority, even in beings of the | 
ſame nature with ourſelves, ſets them ſo much above 
our reach, that many of their affairs become incom- 
-prehenſible, and attended with inexplicable intricacies. . 
Thus, many of the affairs of adult perſons are in- 
comprehenſible, and appear inexplicably . ſtrange to 
the underſtandings of little children: and many of 
the affairs of learned men, and great philoſophers 
and mathematicians, things which they are conver- 
ſant in, and well acquainted with, are far above the 
reach of the vulgar, and appear to them not only 
unintelligible, but abſurd and impoſſible, and full of 
inconſiſtences. But much more may this be expect- 
ed, when the ſuperiority is not only in degree of im- - 
ert of the faculties and properties of the ſame 
Find of beings, hut alſo in the nature itſelf, as to its 
7 80 
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So tbat, if there be a kind of created perceptive 
-beings, in their nature vaſtly ſuperior to the human 
nature; which none will deny to be poſlible, and a 
revelation ſhould be given us concerning the nature, . 
acts, and operations of this kind of creatures; it: 
would be no wonder, if ſuch a revelation ſhould con- 
tain ſome things very much out of our reach, attend- 
ed with great difficulty to our reaſon, being things of 
ſuch a kind, that no improvement of our minds, that 
we are capable of, will bring us to an experience of 
any thing like them. 

But, — all, if a revelation be made us concern- 
ing that Being that is uncreated and ſelſ-exiſtent, who 
is infinitely diverſe from and above all others in bis 
nature, and ſo intinitely above all that any improve-- 
ment or advancement of our nature can give us any 
conſciouſneſs of: In ſuch a revelation, . it would be 
very ſtrange indeed, if there ſhould not be ſome great 
myſteries, quite beyond our comprehenſion, and at- 
tended with difficulties which it is impoſlible for us 
fully to ſolve and explain. ; 
It may well be expected, that a revelation of truth, 

concerning an infinite Being, ſhould be attended with 
myſtery, We find, that the reaſonings and conclu- 
fions of the beſt metaphyſicians and mathematicians, 
concerning infinites, are attended with paradoxes and 

ſee ming iucbnſiſtences. Thus it is concerning infi- 
nite lines, ſurfaces, and folids, which are things ex- 
ternal. | 

But much more may this be expected in infinite 
ſpiritual things; ſuch as, infinite thought and ideas, 
infinite apprehenſion, infinite reaſon, infinite will, 
love and joy, infinite ſpiritual power, agency, &c. 

Nothing is more. certain, than that there muſt be 
an unmade and unlimited Being; and yet, the very 
notion of ſuch a Being is all myſtery, involving no- 
thing but incomprehenſihle paradoxes, and ſeemin 
incanßiſtences. It involves the notion of a Being, ſelf- 
exiſtent and without any cauſe, which is utterly in- 
conceivable, 
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eonceivable, and ſeems repugnant to all our ways of 
conception. 

An infinite ſpiritual Being, or infinite under» 
ſtanding and will and ſpiritual power, muſt be om- 
nipreſent, without extenſion ; which is nothing but 
myſtery and ſeeming inconſiſtence. | 

The notion of an infinite Eternal, implies abſolute 
immutability. That which is in all reſpects infinite, 
and is ſo abſolutely perfect, and to the utmoſt de- 
gree and at all times, cannot be in any reſpect va- 
riable. And this immutability being conſtant from 
eternity, implies duration without ſucceſſion, and is 
wholly myſtery and ſeeming inconſiſtence. It ſeems 
as much as to fay, an infinitely great or long dura- 
tion all at once, or all in a moment; which ſeems to 
be ſaying, an infinitely great in an infinitely little; 
or an infinitely long line in a point without any 
length. | 

1. Aeg which implies an under- 
ſtanding of all things, of all exiſtence paſt, preſent, 
and future, and of all truth and all reaſon and ar- 

ument, implies infinite thought and reaſon. But, 
— this can be abſolutely without mutation, or ſuc- 
oeſſion of acts, ſeems myſterious and abſurd. We 
can conceive of no ſuch thing as thinking, without 
ſucceſſive acting of the mind about ideas. | 

Perfect knowledge of all things, even of all the 
things of external ſenſe, without any ſenſation, or any 
reception of ideas from without, is inconceivable 
myſtery. 5 

Infinite Knowledge, implies a perfect comprehen- 
ſive view of a whole future eternity; which ſeems ut- 
terly impoſſible. $ 

For, how can there be any reaching of the whole 
of this, to comprehend it, without reaching to the 
utmoſt Kmits-of it? But this.cannot be, where there 
is no ſuch thing as utmoſt limits. And again, if God 
perfectly views an eternal ſucceſſion or chain of e- 
vents, then he perfectly ſees every individual part 
of that chain, and there. is. no one link of it hid from. 
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His ſight. And yet there is no one link that he ſees, 
but that there is a link, yea, innumerable links, be- 
yond it ; from which it would ſeem to follow, that 
there is a link beyond all the links that he ſees, and 
conſequently, that there is one link, yea, innume- 
rable links, that he ſees not; inaſmuch as there are 
innumerable links beyond every one that heſees. And 
many other ſuch ſeeming contradictions might be 
mentioned, which attend the ſuppolition of God's 
omniſcience. | 
If there be an abſolute immutability in God, then 
| there never ariſes any new act in God, or new ex- 
| ertion of himſelf; and yet there ariſe new effects: 
which ſeems an utter inconſiſtence. | 
And ſo, innumerable other ſuch like-myſteries and 
paradoxes are involved in the notion of an infinite 
and eternal intelhgent Being.. | 
Inſomuch, that, if there had never been any reve= 
dation, by which God had made known himſelf by 
his word to mankind z the moſt ſpeculative perſons 
would, without doubt, have for ever been exceeding- 
- Ga a loſs. concerning the nature of the Supreme 
| Being, and Firſt Cauſe of the univerſe. And, that 
the ancient philoſophers and wiſer. heathens had ſo 
| good notions of God as they had, ſeems to be much 
more owing to tradition, which originated from di- 
| vine revelation, than from their own invention; 
| though human reaſon ſerved to keep thoſe traditions. 
alive in the world, and led the more conſiderate to 
| embrace and retain the imperfeck traditions which. 
were to be found in any parts remaining, as they ap- 
peared, when once ſuggeſted and delivered, agreeable 
| to reaſon. ph 
If a revelation be made of the principal ſcheme of. 
the wiſdom of the Supreme and infinitely. Wiſe Ru- 
ler, reſpecting his moral kingdom, wherein his all- 
ſufficient wiſdom is diſplayed, in the caſe of its great- 
eſt trial; ordering and regulating the faid moral king- 
dom to its great ends, when in the moſt difficult cir-- 
cumitances z extricating it out of the moſt extreme 
calamities, 


— 
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calamities, in which it had been involved by the ma- 
lice and ſubtilty of the chief and moſt crafty of all 
God's enemies: It being the principal of all the ef- 
fe&ts of the wiſdom of Him, the depth of whoſe wiſ- 
dom is unſcarchable and abſolutely infinite; his 
deepeſt ſcheme, by which mainly the grand deſign of 
the univerſal, incomprehenſibly 2 ſyſtem 
of all his operations, and the infinite ſeries of his ad- 
miniſtrations, is moſt happily completely and glori- 
ouſly attained; the ſcheme in which God's wiſdom is 
mainly exerciſed and diſplayed : it may reaſonably 
be expected, that ſuch a revelation will contain ma- 
ny myſteries. - | 

We ſee that to be the caſe, even as to many works 
of human wiſdom and art. They appear ſtrange, pa- 
radoxical, and incomprehenſible, by thoſe that are 

vaſtly inferior in ſagacity, or are entirely deſtitute of 

that ſkill or art. How are many of the effects of 
human art attended with many things that appear 
ſtrange and altogether incomprehenſible by children, 
and many others ſeeming to be beyond and againſt 
nature; and, in many caſes, the etfe& produ- ed not 
only ſeems to be beyond the power of any viſible 
means, but inconſiſtent with it, being an' efte& con- 
trary to what would be expected : the means ſeem 
inconſiſtent with the end. 

If God reveals the exact truth in thoſe things, 
which, in the language of the heathen ſages, are 
matters of philoſophy, i. e. not the things of ſenſe 
and of common life, but matters of reflection and ſpe- 
culation; as, eſpecially, things of morality and theo- 
logy ; things concerning the nature of the. Deity, and 
the nature of man, ſo far as related to the Deity, &c. 
I ſay, if God reveals the real preciſe truth concern- 
ing theſe things, it may mott reaſonably be expected, 
that ſuch a revelation hould contain many myſteries 
and paradoxes, conſidering how many myſteries the 

doQtrines of the greateſt and beſt nhiloſaphers, in all 

_ ages, concerning theſe things, have contained or, 
at leaſt, how very myſterious, and ſcemingly repug- 
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rant they are to the reaſon of the vulgar, and per- 
fons of leſs underſtanding; and conſidering how my- 
fterious the principles of philoſophers, even concern- 
mg matters far inferior to theſe, would have appear- 
ed in any former age, if they had been then revealed 
to be true, which however are now received as the 
moſt undoubted truths. | | | 
If God gives mankind his word in a large book, 
conſiſting of a vaſt variety of parts, many books, hi- 
ſtories, prophecies, prayers, ſongs, parables, pro» 
verbs, doctrines, promiſes, ſermons, epiſtles, and 
| diſcourſes of very many kinds, all connected toge- 
; ther, all united in one grand drift and deſign ; and one 
part having a various and manifold reſpect to others; fo 
as to become one great work of God, and one grand ſys 
ftem ; as is the ſyſtem of the univerſe, with its vaſt 
variety of parts, connected in one grand work of 
God: It may well be expected that there ſhould be 
myſterics, things incomprehenſible and exceeding dif- 
ficult to our underſtanding; analogous to the my- 
= ſteries that are found in all the other works of God, as 
1 the works of creation and providence; and particu- 
LI larly ſuch as are analogous to the myſteries that are 
obſervable in the ſyſtem of the natural world, and 
4 N the frame of man's own nature. en 
=: For ſuch a ſyſtem or bible of the word of God, 
\ is as much the work of God, as any other of his 
| works; the effect of the power, wiſdom, and con- 
trivance of a God, whoſe wiſdom is unſearchable, 
whoſe nature and ways are paſt finding out. And 
as the ſyſtem of nature, and the ſyſtem of revelation, 
are both divine works; ſo, both are, in different ſen. 
ſes, a divine word. Both are the voice of God to in- 
telligent creatures; a manifeſtation and declaration of 
himſelf to mankind. Man's reaſon was given him, 
that he might know God, and might be capable of 
diſcerning the maniſeſtations he makes of himſelf in 
the effects and external expreſſions and emanations 
of the divine perfections. n 
If it be ſtill objected, that it is peculiarly unrea- 
fonable that myſteries ſhould be ſuppoſed in a reve- 
lation 
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lation given to mankind ; becauſe, if there be ſuch 
a revelation, the direct and principal deſign of jt 
mult be, to teach and inſtruct mankind, and fo to en- 
lighten and inform their underſtandings, which is in- 
conſiſtent with its delivering things to man, which he 
cannot underſtand ; and which do not inform and en- 
lighten, but only puzzle and confound his under- 
ne Ms J anſwer, | 
- 1, Men are capable of underſtanding as muck 
as is revealed, and ſo much as is pretended to be 
revealed; though they cannot underſtand every 
thing that belongs to the things that are revealed; 
or — there be ſecret things pertaining to the 
things revealed, which God has not revealed. As, 
for inſtance, God may reveal, that there are Three 
that have the ſame nature of the wh whom it is 
moſt proper for us to look upon as 'Three Perſons : 
Though the particular manner of their diſtinction, or 
how - 4k differ, may not be revealed; we may never- 
theleſs underſtand ſo much as is revealed concern- 
in it. | a 
Zo, he may reveal that the Godhead was united 
to man, ſo as to be properly looked upon as the ſame 
perſon; but not reveal how it was effected. 

zd, No allowance is made in the objection, for 
what may be underſtood of the word of God in fu- 
ture ages, which is not now underſtood ; And it is 
to be conſidered, that divine revelation is not given 
only for the preſent or paſt ages. | 

34, The ſeeming force of this objection, lies whol- 
ly in this, that we muſt ſuppoſe whatever God does, 
tends to anſwer the end for which he does it ; but 
that thoſe parts of a revelation that we cannot un- 
derſtand, do not anſwer the end, inaſmuch as inform- 
ing our underſtandings is the very end of a revela« 


tion, if there be any ſuch thing. | f | 
But this objeCtipn is no other, than juſt equiva« 


—— 


lent to an objection which may be made again ma- 
is lower. ' 


ny parts of the creation, particularly of 


World. It is apparent, the moſt direct and principal 
be. 2A _ end 
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that ſhould ſeem rather to do hurt than good. 
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end of this lower world was, to be for the habita- | 


tion, uſe, and benefit of mankind, the head of this 
lower world. Bur there are ſome parts of it that feem 


to be of no uſe to man, but are rather inconvenient 


and prejudicial to him; as, the innumerable ſtones 


and rocks that overſpread ſo great a part of the earth, 
which, as to any thing known, are altogether uſeleſs, 


and oftentimes are rather an inconvenience: than be- 


nefit. | = 

Thus, it is reaſonable to expect, that, in ſuch a 
revelation, there ſhould be many things plain and 
caſy to be underſtood ; and that the revelation ſhould 
be moſt intelligible, wherein it is moſt neceſſary for 
us to underſtand it, in order to our guidance and di- 
rection in the way to our happineſs z but that there 
ſhould alſo be many incomprehenſible myſteries in it, 
yea, many things very difficult to our reaſon, in that 
degree which we have attained of the uſe of it; ma- 
ny things underſtood in part, but yet that room ſhould 
be left for vaſt improvement in the knowledge of them: 
That the revelation ſhould be of ſuch a nature; con- 
taining ſuch depths and hidden treaſures of know- 
ledge, that there ſhould' be room for improvement in 
underſtanding, and to find out more and mere, to all 
the wiſeſt and beſt of men, to the end of the world; 
and that the caſe, in this reſpect, ſhould aQually be 


the ſame as concerning the works of nature; that 


there ſhould actually be a gradual improvement in 
the underſtanding of-it z that many things that were 
formerly you and inſuperable diſficulties, unintelli- 
gible myſteries, ſhould now, by further ſtudy and 
improvement, be well cleared up, and ceaſe longer to 
remain difficulties; and that other difficultics/thould 
be conſiderably diminiſhed, though not yet ſully clear- - 
ed u 3 1 hes -F.Y * * Ju 

* be expected; that as, in the ſyſtem of na- 
ture; o, in this ſyſtem of revelation, there ſhould be 
many parts whoſe uſe is but little underſtood, and 
many that ſhould-ſeem wholly uſeleſs, yea, and ſome 
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So I might further obſerve, that if we have a reve- 
lation given in ancient languages, uſed among a peo- 
whoſe cuſtoms and phtaſeology are but very im- 
perfectly underſtood, many difficulties ſhould ariſe 
from hence. And that, in a very ſhort conciſe hi- 
ſtory, in which only ſome particular facts and cir- 
cumſtances, that concern the ſpecial purpoſe and de- 
ſign of that revelation, are mentioned, and innu- 
merable others are omitted that would be proper to 


be mentioned, if the main deſign were to give a full 


account, and clear, connected, continued hiſtory of 


ſuch a people, or ſuch affairs as the hiſtory mentions z ' 
I fay, in ſuch a caſe, it is no wonder that many doubts, 


and difhculties ariſe. 


88. Tindal's main argument againſt the need of 
any revelation, is, that the law of. nature is . abſolutely 
perfeF. But how weak and impertinent is this argu 
ing, that becauſe the /aw of: nature (which is no other 


than natural rectitude and obligation) is perfect, 


therefore the /ight of nature is ſufficient. To ſay, that 
the law of nature is perfect, yea, abſolutely perfect, 
is no more than to ſay, that what is naturally fit and 
Fight in itſelf, is indeed right; and that what is in 
elf, or in its own nature, perfectly and abſolutely 
right, is abſolutely.right. But this is empty, inſipick 


kind of doctrine. It is an idle way of ſpending time, 


and ink-and paper, to ſpend them in proving, tha 
what is in its own nature perfectly true, is perfectly 
true ; and what is in its nature perfectly good, is 
E good; or that what is, is, and is as it is. 
ut this is all that can be meant by the law of na- 
ture's being perfect. | „ 
And how tar is this from having any reference to 
that queſtion, whether we have by mere nature, 
4 advantage that 


we need, clearly and fully to know what is right 

aud all that is needful for us to be and to do, in our 
eircumſtances as ſinners, &c. in order to the forgive- 
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0 A. * ſin, the favour of God, and our own happi- 
neſs a 
| What, according to the nature of things, is fitteſt 
and beſt, may be moſt perfect; and yet our natural 
22 and knowledge of this, may be moſt im- 
erfect. 
J If Tindal, or any other Deiſt, would aſſert, and 
urge it upon mankind as an aſſertion that they ought 
to believe, that the light of nature is fo ſufficient to 
teach all mankind what they ought, or, in any re- 
ſpect, need to be, and to believe and practiſe for 
their good, that any additional inſtruction is needleſs 
and uſeleſs: then, all inſtruction in families and 
{chools is needleſs and uſeleſs; all inſtruction of pa- 
rents, tutors, and philoſophers; all that has been 
ſaid to promote any ſuch knowledge as tends to make 
men good and happy by word of mouth, or by writ- 
ing and books; all that is written by ancient and mo- 
dern philoſophers and learned men. And then, 
alſo, all the pains the Deiſts take in talking and writ- 
ing to enlighten mankind, is wholly needleſs and 
- vain; and all Tindal's own inſtruction, and particu» 
larly, all the pains he takes to make man believe that 
it is not beſt to give heed to pretended revelations 
and traditionary religion, as what tends to make man- 
kind miſerable in ſociety, as if the light of nature 
was not perfectly and abſolutely ſufficient to teach 
them what is needful to avoid miſery, without its be- 
ing revealed to them by him. TY 
If the perfection of the light of nature do not prove 
any thing againſt the great need and uſefulneſs of the 
farther inſtruction of fellow- creatures; ſo, neither 
does it prove any thing againſt as great uſefulneſs and 
neceſſity of the farther inſtruction of their Creator. 
Haw If it is no evidence that mankind do not need to 
have ſomething farther revealed to them by Mr Tin- 
1 dal, than the light of nature brings them to the knows 
4 ledge of, in order to the welfare of mankind, and hu- 
| mien ſociety's being delivered from fooliſh and deſtruc- 
tive notious that have generally .prevailed ; ſo, no 
more 


more is it any evidence, that they do not need to 
have ſomething farther revealed to them by God, 
who is wiſer, and more fit to be a teacher of man- 
kind, than Mr Tindal. | | | 

When it is aſſerted that the light of nature, or the 
means and advantages which all mankind have by 
pure nature, to know the way of their duty and ha 
pineſs, are abſolutely ſuſſicient, without any addi» 
tional means and advantages; one of theſe. two things 
muſt be meant by. it, if it has any meaning: either 
that they are ſuſhcient in order to a mere poſſibility 


of obtaining all ncedful and uſeful knowledge in theſe. 


important concerns; or that theſe natural means 


| have a ſufficient tendency actually to reach the effect, 


either univerſally, or generally, or at leaſt in a prevaily 
ing degree, according as the — of mankind may be. 
Tt the former of theſe. be meant, viz. that. the 
means of knowledge. and underſtanding of theſe 
things, which all mankind have by mere nature, is. 
ſufficient, in order to a bare poſſibility of  obtainan 
this knowledge ; even that, ſhould it be allowed, wi 
not at all prove, that farther light is not extremely 
needed by mankind. A bare poſſibility, as here di- 
ſtinguiſhed. from all tendency to the actual obtaining 
the effect or end, may be; and yet there may be no 
tendency or probability that ever the effect (however 
neceſſary, and however dreadful the conſequence will 
be of its failing) will be reached, in one ſingle in- 
ſtance, in the whole world of mankind, from the be- 
ginning of the. world to the end of it, though it 
ſhould ſtand millions of ages. | _ 
But if, by the ſufficiency of theſe natural means, 
be meant, a-ſuſficiency of tendency. actually to reach 
the effect, either univerſally, or in a; prevailing de- 
gree, conſidering all things belonging to the ſtate: 
and circumſtances of mankind : I ſay, if by this be 


meant, aflerting the light of nature to be ſufficient: - 


to obtain the effect, it is the very ſame thing as to 


fay, that it actually does obtain the effect. For, if 
the tendency, all things conſidered, be ſufficient ac- 
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tually to obtain the effect, doubtleſs it does aQtually 
C 


obtain the effect. For, what ſhould hinder a cau 
from actually obtaining the effect that it has a ſuf- 
Hcient tendency to obtain, all things conſidered? So 
that here, what we have to inquire, is, whether that 
effect be actually obtained in the world? whether 
the world of mankind be actually brought to all ne- 
ceſſary or very important knowledge of theſe things, 
merely by the means they have by nature? - Hiſtory, 
obſervation, and experience, are the things which 
muſt determine the queſtion. | | 

In order the more clearly to judge of this matter, 
of the ſufficiency of the light of nature to know 


what is neceflary to be known of religion in order 


to man's happineſs, we muſt conſider what are | the 


things that muſt be known in order to this; which 


are theſe two: 1½, The religion of nature, or the 
religion proper and needful, conſidering the ſtate 


and relations we ſtand in as creatures: 2d, The re- 


ligion of a ſinner, or the religion and duties proper 
and neceſſary for us, conſidering our ſtate as deprav- 


cd and guilty creatures, having incurred the diſplea- 


| 


ſure of our Creator. 


= 


As to the former, it is manifeſt from fact, that 


nature alone is not ſufficient for the diſcovery of- the 
religion of nature, in the latter ſenſe of ſufficiency : 


That is, no means we have by mere nature, without 


inſtruction, have any tendency to bring men to the 


knowledge of the nature of God, and our natural re- 


lation to, and dependence on him, and the conſe- 
quent relations we ſtand in to our fellow- creatures, 
and the duties becoming theſe relations, ſufficient 
actually to reach the effect, either univerſally, or 


generally, or in any prevailing degree. No; nor 


does it appear to have proved ſufficient, ſo much as 
in a ſingle inſtance. A. ſufficiency to fee the rea- 
ſonableneſs of thefe things, when pointed out, is not 
the ſame thing as a ſufficiency to find them out. 
None but her mere dunces, or thoſe who are 
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incorrigibly wilful, will deny that there is a vaſt dif 


| ference. 

And as to the latter, viz. the religion of a ſinner, 
or the duties proper and neceſſary for us, as depraved, 
guilty, and offending creatures; it is moſt evident, 
the light of nature cannot be ſufficient for our infor- 
mation, by any means, or in any ſenſe whatſoever. 
No, nor is the law of nature ſufficient either to preſcribe 
or eſtabliſh this religion. The light of nature is, in 
no ſenſe whatſoever, ſuſhcient to diſcover this reli- 

ion. It has no ſufficient tendency to it; nor, in- 
leed, any tendency at all to diſcover it to any one 
ſingle perſon in any age. And it not only has 
no tendency to the obtaining of this knowledge, by / 
- mere natural means, but it affords no po bility © 
of it. a 3 

Not only is the light of nature inſufficient to diſ- 
cover this religion, but the law of nature, as di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the light of it, is not ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh it, or to give any occaſion or room for it, 


89, Definition : By Converſation, I mean intelligent 
+ beings expreſſing their minds one to another, in 
words, or other ſigns equivalent, being ſigns inten- 
tionally directed to us for our notice, whoſe imme- 
diate and main deſign is to be fignifications or ex- 
preſſions of the mind of him or them who cauſes, 
or gives them to the knowledge or notice of him or 
them to whom they are directed; wherein thoſe 
ſigns are evidences diſtinguiſhed from works done b 
them, from which we may argue their minds, thou 4 
the firſt and moſt immediate defign of the work 
ſomething elſe than a mere fignification to us of 
the mind of the efficient. Thus, I diſtinguiſh God's 
communicating his mind to us by word or converſa- 
tion, from his giving us opportunity to learn it by 
: philoſophical reaſoning. | By the latter I mean, ar- 
guing the nature and will of God, by God's works 
- Which we obſerye in the natural world, . 
| ; | 6” it There 
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There is a great difference between God's mo- 
ral government of his creatures, that have under» 
ſtanding and will, and his general government of 
providential diſpofal. | 1 
The nature, deſign, and ends of the latter, by no 
means require that it ſhould be declared and made 
viſible by a revelation of the methods, rules, parti- 
cular views, deſigns, and ends of it: theſe are ſe- 
cret things that belong to God. So far as the di- 
ſtinction takes place or holds between this govern- 
l ment and God's moral government, mens. uader- 
| | ſtandings and wills are noway concerned. Ther 
is no application to theſe ſaculties in it; nor are { 
theſe faculties any otherwiſe concerned, than the 
qualities or properties of inanimate and ſenſeleſs. 
3 things. 
4 But it is quite otherwiſe with reſpect to God's 
| moral government of a kingdom or ſociety of intelligent 
and willing creatures; to which ſociety he is united 
| as its head, ruling for its good. The nature of that 
| requires, that it ſhould be declared, open and viſible, 
as is moſt apparent. How can any moral govern- 
ment be progetly and - ſufficiently eſtabliſhed and 
maintained in a kingdom or commonwealth of in- 
telligent agents, conſiſting in exhibiting, preſcribing,. 
and enforcing methods, rules, and ends of their ow 
intelligent — Ra actions, without declaring, and 
particularly promulgating to their underſtandings, 
thole methods, rules, and enforcements ? Moral. 
overnment of a ſociety, in the very nature of it, 
implies, and conſiſts in, an application to their under- 
ſtandings, in directing the intelligent will, and in 
enforcing the diréction by the declaration made. 
It is needful, in order to a proper moral govern- 
ment, that the head, or heads, or ruler of the ſocie- 
ty, ſhould enforce the rules. of the ſociety, by threat- 
ening juſt puniſhments, and promiſing the moſt 
ſuitable and wiſe rewards. But, without word or. 
voluntary declaration, there is no threatening - r 
promiſing in the caſe, in a proper ſenſe. To leave _. 
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the ſubject to ſind out what reward would be wiſe, 
if there appear in che ſtate of things room for every 
ſubje to gueſs at it in ſome degree, would be a 
different thing from promiſing it. And to leave men 
to their own reaſon, to find out what would be a 
juſt, deſerved, and, all things conſidered, a wiſe pu- 
niſhment, though we ſhould ſuppoſe ſome ſufficiency 
in eyery one's reaſon for this, would be a different 
thing from threatening of it. 

It is needful, in order to a proper maintaining of 
moral government in a moral kingdom, not in a ruin- 
ed, deſerted ſtate, the union between the head and 
members remaining, that there ſhould be converſa- 
tion between the governors and governed, as it is re- 
quiſite that the former ſhould have intercourſe with 
the latter in a way agreeable to their nature; that is, 
by way of voluntary ſignification of their mind to the 
governed, as the governed ſignify their minds volun- 
tarily one to another; that there ſhould be ere 
equivalent to converſation between the rulers an 
ruled; and that thus the rulers ſhould make them- 
ſelves viſible ; that the deſigns and ends of govern- 
ment ſhould be made known ; that it ſhould be viſible 
what is aimed at, and what grand ends or events are 
in view in the rulers diſpoſals of the ſociety ; that 
the mind of the rulers ſhould be declared as to the 
rules, meaſures, and methods, to be obſerved by the 
ſociety. If the rulers are ſovereign, abſolute diſpoſ- 
ers, it is neceſſary their will ſhould be particularly 
declared, as to the good and evil conſequence of obe- 
dience or diſobedience, which they intend as moral 
enforcements of the rules and laws, to perſuade, 
and, as it were, conſtrain, the will to a compliance. 
For they can reach the will, or affect it at all, no 
farther than made known. - 

It is requiſite ſomething ſhould be known, parti- 
cularly, of the nature and weight and degree of the 
rewards and puniſhments, and of their time and 
place and duration, 
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It is requiſite it ſhould be declared what is the end 
for which God has made us, and made the world; 
ſupports it, and provides for it; orders its events. 
For what end mankind are made in particular; what 
is intended to be their main employment; what they 
ſhould cheifly aim at in what they do in the world: 
How far God, the Creator, is man's end; how far 
he is to have reſpect to him in what he does, in the 
great buſineſs he is made for; and what man is to 
aim at with reſpect to God, who ſtands in no need 
of us, and cannot be in the leaſt dependent oa us: 
How far, and in what reſpect, we are to make God 
our higheſt end; and how we are to make ourſelves, 
or our fellow-creatures, our end: What benefits 
man will have by complying with his end; what 
evils he ſhall be ſubjeQ to by refuſing, or failing ſo 
to comply, in a greater or leſſer degree. If we have 
offended, and deſerved puniſhment, it muſt be known, 
on what terms we may forgiven and reſtored to fa- 
vour ; how far we may be reſtored to favour ; and 
what benefits of favour we ſhall receive, if we are re- 
conciled. 3 2 

It is apparent, that there would be no hope th 
theſe things would ever be bitten! determine 
among mankind, in the preſent darkneſs and diſad- 
vantages which their underſtandings labour under, 
without a revelation, Without a revelation, now ex- 
tant; or once extant, having ſome remaining influ- 
ence by tradition, men would undoubtedly for ever, 
be at a loſs, what God expects from us, and what 
we may expect from him; what we are to depend 


* 


upon as to our concern with God, and what ground 


we are to go upon in our conduct and proceedings 
that relate to him; what end we are to aim at 
what rule we are to be directed by; and what 
good, and what harm, is to be expected from. a right 
or wrong conduct. Yea, without a revelation, men 
would be greatly at a loſs concerning God; what he 
is; what manner of Being; whether properly intel- 
ligent and willing; a Being that has will and deſign, 
| b maintaining 
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maintaining a proper, intelligent, voluntary dominion 
over the world. Notions of the firſt Being, like 
thoſe of Hobbes and Spinoſa, would prevail. Eſpe- 
cially would they be at a loſs concerning thoſe per- 
fections of God, which he exerciſes as a moral go- 
vernor. For we find that ſome of the Deiſts, though 
they, from revelation, have been taught theſe; yet, 
- having caſt off revelation, apparently doubt of them 
all. Lord Bolingbroke, in particular, inſiſts that we 
Have no cvidence of them. | 9. 
And if, with regard to many, when they have a 
revelation fully ſetting forth the perſections of God,“ 
giving a conſiſtent, rational account of them, and 
pointin forth their conſiſtence, and leading us to 
the reafon of them, their reafon may reſt ſatisfied in 
them; this is no evidence that it is not exceeding » 
needful that God ſhould tell us of them. It is ver 
-needful that God ſhould declare to mankind what 
manner of Being he is. For, though reaſon may be 
ſufficient to confirm ſuch a declaration after it is gi- 
ven, and enable us to ſee its conſiſtence, harmony, 

and rationality, in many reſpects; yet reaſon may be 
utterly inſufficient firſt to diſcover theſe things. 

Yea, notwithſtanding the clear and infinitely abun- 
dant evidences of the being of a God, we need that 
God ſhould tell us that he is; that there is a great 
Being, who underſtands, who wills, and - who has 
made and governs the world. It is of moſt unſpeak- 
able advantage as to the knowledge of this, that God 
has told us of it; and there is much reaſon to think, 
that the notion that mankind in general have enter- 
tuined in all ages concerning a Deity, has been very 
much originally owing to revelation. - 7 

On tlie ſuppoſition, that God has a moral kingdom 
in the world, that hie is the head of a moral ſociety, 
conſiſting either of ſome part of mankind, or of the 
whale; in what darkneſs and great obſcurity muſt 
the affairs of this moral Kingdom be carried on, with- 
out any manner of 'eqmmunication between the head 
and the body; the ruler never making himſelf known 
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to the ſociety he is the head of, and has the moral 
direction, government, and whole care of, by any 
ſort of converſe, either immediate or mediate z never 
exhibiting himſelf by any word, or other equivalent 
expreſſigqn whatſoever, either by himſelf, or by any 
mediators, or meſſengers ? 

So far as we ſee, or have any notice, all moral a- 
gents are converſible agents. It ſeems to be ſo agree- ( 
able to the nature of moral agents, and their ſtate in 
the univerſal ſyſtem, that we obſerve . none without : 
it; and there are no beings that have ſo much as a 5 

b 
V 


{1 
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ſnadow of intelligence and will, but, ſo far as they 

have any image of this, mes the faculty of conver- 
ſation, or a ſemblance of it; as in all kinds of birds, "WF, 
beaſts, and even inſects. So far as there is any appear- a 
ance of having a mind, or ſomething like a mind, ſo far 
they have their ſignifications of their minds one to ano 
ther, in ſomething like converſation among rational crea- 

' tures. And, as we riſe higher in the ſcale of beings, C 
we do not ſee that an increaſe of perfection diminith. " i 


es the need or propriety of communication and in- ? 
4 tercourſe of this kind, but augments it. And accord- 8 
6 ingly, we ſee moſt of it among the moſt perfect be- 
| 0 ings. So we ſee converſation by voluntary imme- a 
bl diate ſignifications of each other's minds, as it were M0 
76 infinitely more fully, properly, and variouſly, be- be 
bb - tween mankind, than any other animals here e 
1 | And if there are creatures ſuperior to mankind unit- 
iP ed in ſociety, doubtleſs ſtill yoluntary converſe is * 
28 more full and perfect. C 
| | Eſpecially do we find converſation proper and re-- i; 
N. quiſite between intelligent creatures concerning mo- tt 
A ral affairs, which are their moſt important affairs ; * 
. . and affairs wherein 2 moral agents are con- * 
= cerned, as joined in ſociety, and having union and ox 
| 5 communion one with another. As to other concerns de 
i that are merely perſonal and natural, wherein we are r 
3 concerned more T and by ourſelves, and * 
{ . not as members of ſociety, in them there is not equal * 
2 need of converſation. My — | 
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Moral agents are ſocial agents; affairs of morality 
are affairs of ſociety. It is concerning moral agents 
as united in ſociety in a commonwealth or kingdom, 
that we have been ſpeaking. 

Particular moral agents ſo united, need converſa- 
tion. The affairs of their ſocial union cannot well be 
maintained without converſation. : 

And, if ſo, what reaſon can be given, why | 
= ſhould be no need of converſation with the head of 
I the ſociety ? The head of the ſociety, ſo far as it is 
united with it as a moral ſociety, is a ſocial head. 
The head belongs to the ſociety, as the natural head 
W& belongs to the body. And the union of the members 
W with the head is greater, ſtricter, and more important, 

than one with another. And if their union with o- 
ther members of the ſociety require converſation, 
much more their greater union with the head. 

By all that we ſee and experience, the moral and 
intelligent world, and the converſible world, are the 
ſame thing; and-it never was intended, that the 
affairs of ſociety, in any that are united in ſociety a- 
mong intelligent creatures, ſhould be upheld and 
carried on without converſation. | 

There is no more reaſon to deny God any con- 
verſation with his moral kingdom, in giving laws, and 
enforcing them with promiſes and threatenings, than 
to deny him any converſation with them in another 
world, when judging them. But, can any that believe 
a future ſtatey rationally imagine, that when men go 
into another world to be judged by their Supreme 
Governor, nothing will paſs or be effected through 
the immediate interpoſition of the Judge, but all 
things be left wholly to go on according to laws of 
nature eſtabliſhed from the beginning of the world: 

and that ſouls paſs into another ſtate by a law of nature, 
as a ſtone, when ſhaken off from a building, falls 
down by any without any miraculous Genification 
fron „ Or diſpoſal of his hand at all? But there 

is as much reaſon to ſuppoſe this, as to deny an 
miraculoug interpoſition in giving and eſtabliſhing the 
2 laws 
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iaws of the moral ſociety, If judgment and execution 
by law, be by immediate interpoſition and declaration, 
why not legiſlation ? | SZ 

The ground of moral behaviour, and all moral go- 
vernment and regulation, is ſociety, or mutual inter- 
courſe and ſocial regards. The ſpecial medium of 
union and communication of the members of the ſo- 
ciety, and the being of ſociety as ſuch, is converſa- 
tion; and the well-being and happineſs of ſociety is BY 
friendſhip. It is the higheſt happineſs of all moral 
agents; * friendſhip, above all other things that be- 
long to? ſociety, requires converſation. It is what 
friendſhip moſt naturally and directly defires. By con- 
verſation,not only is friendſhip maintained and nouriſnu- 
ed, but the felicity of friendſhip is taſted and enjoyed. 
The happineſs of God's moral kingdom conſiſts, in an 
inferior degree, in the members enjoyment of each o- 
ther's friendſhip; but infinitely more in the enjoy- 
ment of their head. Therefore, here eſpecially, and 
above all, is converſation requiſite. | 
_. Converſation between God and mankind in this 
world, is maintained by God's word on his part, and 
by prayer on ours. By the former, he ſpeaks and 
expreſſes his mind to us; by the latter, we ſpeak and 
expreſs our minds to him. 

Sincere and a ſuitably high friendſhip towards God, | 
in all that believe God to be properly an intelligent, 
walling Being, does moſt apparently, directly, and 
itrongly, incline to prayer; and it no leſs diſpoſes the | 
heart ſtrongly to deſire to have our infinitely glorious 
and gracious Friend expreſſing his mind to us by his 
word, that we may hear it. 

The ſame light has directed the nations of the 
world in general, to prayer, to ſome deity or deities) 
and to ſuppoſe, that God, or the gods, have revealed 
themſelves to men. And we ſee, that the ſame in- 
ndelity that diſpoſes men to deny 2 divine revela- 
tion, diſpoſes them to reject as abſurd the duty of 
prayer A * | 


5 If 
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If God's moral kingdom, or the ſociety of his 


4 friends and willing ſubjects, ſhall be in a moſt happy 
- TE ſtate in another world, in the moſt perfect ſocial 


- FT ſhip with whom their happineſs chie 


ſtate, united in the moſt complete friendſhip, and in 
a. moſt perfect and happy union with God their Head, 
(as ſome of the Deiſts pretend to believe); is it rea- 
ionable to ſuppoſe any other, than that they will ſully 
enjoy the ſweets of their friendſhip one with another, 
in the molt perfect converſation, either by words, or 
ſome more perfect medium of expreſſing their minds? 
And ſhall they have, at the ſame time, no converſa- 
tion at all with their glorious Head, the fountain of 
all the perfection and felicity of the 2 in friend- 
y conſiſts? 


EY That friendſhip, and the happineſs they have in it, is 


begun in this world; and this is the ſtate wherein 
they are trained up for that more perfect ſtate : And 
ſhall they nevertheleſs live here wholly without any 
intercourſe with God of this ſort ; though their union 
with God, as their moral Head, and their great 
Friend, begins here; and though their happineſs, 
as conſiſting in friendſhip to him, and alſo the en- 
joyment of that ſubordinate happineſs. of holding a 
virtuous and holy converſation one with another, be 
begun here? The need of converſation, in order 
properly to ſupport and carry on the concerns of ſo- 
ciety, may well appear, by conſidering the need of 
it, for anſwering all the purpoſes of friendihip, 
which is one of the main concerns of fociety, in 
ſome reſpects the main ſocial concern, and the end 
of all the reſt. 

Let us fuppoſe, that ſome friend, above all others 
dear to us, in whoſe friendſhip conſiſted the main 
comfort of our life, and all the happineſs which we 
depend on here, ſhould leave us in poſſeſſion of 
ſome work of his, or ſomething that he had contriv- 
ed and accomplithed, ſome manifold complicated ef- 
fect that he had produced, which we might have 
. always in our view; which work ſhould be a very 
great, ſure and manifold evidence of the Ts 
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but alſo, the particular deſign of many of the princi- 
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of the mind of our friend, of his great and fixed and 
firm benevolence to us; and then ſhould withdraw 
for ever, and never have any converſation with us; 
no word ever ſhould paſs, or any thing of that na- 
ture; and no word ſhould be left behind in writing, 
nor any word ever ſpoken left in the memory: would 
this futhciently and completely anſwer the purpoſes 
of this great friendſhip, and ſatisfy its ends and de- 
fires, on be a proper ſupport of this great end of ſo- 
ciety ! | f 

+ FORM but think, every ſober, conſiderate per- 
fon will at once determine, that it would be very far 
from it, for ſuch reaſons as theſe, that it would not 
ive us thoſe views of things, pertaining to the ſup- 
port and enjoyment of friendſhip, ſuirable to the na- 
ture of intelligent, volitive and converfible beings z 
not giving the direct and immediate view, nor at all 
tending in ſo great a degree and ſo agreeable a man» 
ner to affect and impreſs the mind, | 

And as, for theſe reaſons, this alone would not an- 
ſwer the ends and purpoſes of ſocicty in this reſpect ; 
ſo, for the ſame reaſons, it would not anſwer other 
purpoſes of ſociety. | 
As we may ſuppoſe, that God will govern man- 
kind, in that moral kingdom which he hath merci- 
fully ſet up among them, in a manner agreeable to 
their nature; ſo, it is reaſonable to ſuppots, that he 
would make his moral government, with reſpect to 
them, viſible, not only in declaring the general ends, 
methods and rules of his government, but alſo by 
making known many of the chief of his more par- 
ticular aims and deſigns. As, in human kingdoms, 
in order to the wiſdom, righteouſneſs and goodneſs of. 
the adminiſtration's being properly viſible, ſo far as 
is requiſite for the encouraging and animating of the 
ſubject, and in order to the ſuitable convenience, 
ſatisfaction and benefit of the whole ſociety of in- 
telligent agents, it is needful, not only that the ge- 
neral end, viz. the public good, ſhould be known, 
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pal parts of the adminiſtration, the main negotiations, 
treaties and changes of affairs, the cauſe and end of 
wars that are engaged in, the ground of treaties of 
peace and commerce, the deſign of general revolu- 
tions in the ſtate of the kingdom, &c. Otherwiſe, 
the ſociety is not governed in a manner becoming 
their rational and active nature; but affairs are car- 


ried on all in the dark, and the members have no op- 


portunity to conſent or concur, to approve or diſap- 
prove, to rejoice in the goodneſs, wiſdom and bene- 


| \fit of the adminiſtratton, and to pay proper regards. 


to thoſe in whoſe hands the government is, &c. 
Theſe things are neceſſary for the eſtabliſhment and 


© confirmation of the government. God's moral go- 


vernment, over his moral kingdom on earth, cannot, 
in ſuch like reſpects, be carried on in a viſible man- 


ner, and in a way ſuitable to our nature, without 


1 divine hiſtory and prophecy. Without divine hiſtory, 


we cannot 22 ſee the grounds and foundation 
of divine” adminiſtrations in God's moral kingdom, 
the firſt formation or erection of God's moral king- 
dom, the nature and manner of the main revolutions. 
that it has been the ſubject of, which are the ground 
of future deſigns, and to which future events and 
intended revolutions have a relation and connection. 
It is alſo neceffary, that thoſe paſt events ſhould be 
known, in order that the reaſon, wiſdom and benes 
fit of the preſent ſtate of the kingdom, and of God's 
preſent diſpenſations towards it, _ be known. 
And prophecy is needful to reveal the future deſigns 
and aims of government, and what good things are 
to be expected. > 
Theſe things are neceſſary, in order to the proper 
eſtabliſnment, health and proſperity, of God's moral, 
intelligent kingdom. Without them, divine govern- 
ment, or the government of an infinitely wiſe and 
good Head, is not "ſenſible. There is no oppor- 
tunity to ſee the effects and ſucceſs of the wiſdom of 
the adminiſtration. There is no opportunity to find 
it by experience. Neither the deſigns of government, 
"= 2 B 3 nor 
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nor the accompliſhment of thoſe deſigns, are ſenſible; 1 
and the government itſelf, with reſpect to ſact, is not 


made vilible. We might gueſs this and the other 


facts and events to be ordered on ſuch a deſign, and. 


for ſuch an end; but could not know the whole 
ſcheme, ſince the wiſe connection of diſpoſals would 
be hid by a veil, and ly concealed in darkneſs; which 
is not a way of adminiſtering, ſuitable to a ſociety of 


intelligent creatures, made intelligent and volitive 


and active, that ſo they might be capable of ſeeing 
God's perfections as manifeſted in his doings; of 
concurring with God's ends and deſigns, and rejoicing 
in and praiſing his wiſdom, holineſs and goodneſs ; 
of ſerving God; of being his active inſtruments in 
accompliſhing his deſigns, and of being made happy 
in the view of the glory and favour of God manifeſt- 
ed in his adminift 
glorious Ruler and Head of the ſociety. 

If it be ſaid, that reaſon, and the light of nature, 


without revelation, are ſufficient to ſhew us, that the 


end of God's government, in his moral kingdom, 


mult be, to promote theſe two things among mankind, if 
viz. their virtue, and their happineſs : | 


In reply, I would aſk, What ſatis faction can men 
without revelation have, with reſpect to the deſign, 
wiſdom and ſucceſs of God's government, as to theſe 


ends, when wickedneſs ſo generally prevails and | 


reigns, through all ages hitherto, in the far greater 
part of the world ; and the world, at all times, is ſo 
Full of calamities, miſeries and death, having no pro- 
phecies of a better ſtate of things in which all is to 
iſſue at laſt, in the latter ages of the world; or aſſuring 
us that all theſe miſerable changes and great confuſion 
are guided by Infinite Wifdom to that great final 


iſſue, and without any revelation of a future ſtate of 

happineſs of the city of God in another world ? 
ObjeF. God does maintain a moral government 
over all mankind : but we fee, in fact, that many are 
not governed in way of converſation, or by revela- 
tion, in as far as the greater part of the 3 
ve 


rations, and thus enjoying the 
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have been deſtitute of divine revelatiom; which 

ſhews that God does not look upon converſation 
as neceſſary in order to his moral r of 

mankind, as God judges for himſelf, and acts ac- 

cording to his own judgment. 

Anſ. 1. What I have been ſpeaking of, is God's 
moral government over a ſociety of moral agents, 
which are his kingdom, or a ſociety that have God 
for their King, united to them as the Head of the 
ſociety z as it is with earthly kings with reſpect to 
their own kingdoms, where the union berween king 
and ſubjects is not broken and diſſolved; and not of 
a ſociety or country of rebels, who have forſaken their 
lawful ſovereign, withdrawn themſelves from ſub- 
jection to him, and caſt off his government: though 
they may {till be under the 1 power, and moral 
dominion, in ſome ſenſe, as he may have it in his 
power and deſign, to conquer, ſubdue, judge and 
puniſh them for their rebellion. But yet the ſenſe in 
which ſuch a nation is under the moral government 
of this king, and may be ſaid to be his kingdom or 

eople, is ſurely extremely diverſe from that of a 
3 remaining in union with their king. In the 
caſe of a people broken off from their king, the main- 
taining of intercourſe by converſation is in nowiſe in 
like manner requiſite. The reaſons for ſuch inter- 
courſe, which take place in the other cafe, do not - 

take place in this. | | 

In that caſe, ſociety ceaſes z i. e. that union ceaſes 
between God'and man, by which they ſhould be of 
one ſociety. And where ſociety ceaſes, there the ar- 
N for converſation ceaſes. If a particular mem- 

r of the ſociety were wholly cut off, and ceaſes to 
be of the ſociety, the union being entirely broken 
the argument for converſation, the great medium of 
ſocial concerns, ceaſes. 80, if the body be cut off 

from the head, and be entirely diſunited from it, in- 
tercourſe ceaſes. Moral government in a ſociety is a 
ſocial affair: It is the main and moſt important thing; 
wherein conliſts the intercourſe between ſuperior and 


inferior 
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interior conſtituents of a ſoczety of moral agents; 
between that which is original, and that which is de- 
pendent, directing and directed in the ſociety. Ir is 
proper, in this caſe, that the rebel pcople ſhould have 
ſufficient means of knowing the end of their rebel- 
lion, and that it is their duty to be ſubjeCt to their 
king, to ſeek reconciliation with him, and to inquire 
after his will. But while they remain obſtinate in 
their rebellion, and the king has not, received them 
into favour, the ſtate of things does not require, that 
he ſhould particularly declare his intentions with re- 
ſpect to them, or ſhould open to them the deſigns 
and methods of his adminiſtration ; and particularly 
ſhould publiſh among them the way and terms of re- 
conciliation z make revelations of his goodneſs and 
wiſdom, and the great benefits of his government ;, 
converſe with them as their friend, and fo open the 
way for their being happy in ſo great a friend ; or 
that he ſhould ſo particularly and immediately publiſh 
among them, particular ſtatutes and rules for their 
good, as a ſociety of moral agents, &c. Converſa- 
tion, in this ſenſe, when there is an utter breach of 
the union, is not to be expected, nor is it requiſite, 
though judging and condemning may. 

Anſ. 2. So far as the union between God and 
the Heathen world has not been utterly broken ; ſo- 
far they have not been left wtterly deſtitute of all 
benefit of divine revelation. 'They are not ſo entire- 
iy and abſolutely caſt off, but that there is a poſ- 
ſibility of their being reconciled z and God has fo 
ordered the cafe, that there is an equal poſſibility of 
their receiving the benefit of divine revelation. 

If the Heathen world, or any parts of it, have not 
only enjoyed a mere poſſibility of being reſtored to 
favour, but have had ſome advantages. for it; ſo, a 
great part, yea, moſtly the greater part of the Hea- 
then world, have not been left merely to the light of 
nature. They have had many things, eſpecially in 
times of the Old Teſtament, that were delivered to 
mankind in the primitive-ages of the world by revela- 

tion, 
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tion, handed down from their anceſtors by tradition; 
and many things borrowed from the Jews. And, dur- 
ing thoſe ages, by many wonderful diſpenſations to- 
wards the Jews, wherein God did, in a moſt public and 
ſtriking manner, diſplay himſelf, and ſhew his hand, the 
world had, from time to time, notices ſufficient to 
convince them, that there was a divine revelation ex- 
tant, and ſufficient to induce them to ſeek after it. 
And things ſufficient to make revelation public, to 
ſpread it > Whey to extend the fame of it and its ef- 
feats to the utmoſt ends of the earth, and to draw 
mens attention to it, have been vaſtly more and great- 
cr in later times, than in the primitive ages. | 
An/. 3. The nations that are ſeparated from the 
True God, and live in an apen and obſtinate full re- 
jection of him as their Supreme Moral Governor, re- 
ject all friendly intercourſe, while their ſtate is ſuch, 
They are open enemies; and, fo far as God treats 
them as ſuch, he does not exerciſe any friendly moral 
government over them. And they * light ſuffi- 
cient, without revelation, for any other exerciſe of 
moral government and intercourſe, beſides thoſe that 
are friendly, viz. in judging and condemning them. 
They have light ſuſſicient for that judgment and con- 
demnation, which they ſhall be the ſubjects of. For 
their condemnation ſhall proceed no farther, than ſo 
as to be proportioned to their light. They ſhall 
be condemned for the violation of the law of nature 
and nations; and the degree of their condemnation ſhall 
be only anſwerable to the degree of the means and 
advantages they have had for information of the duties 
of this law, and of their obligations to perform them. 
Anſ. 4. What has appeared in thoſe parts of the 
world which have been deſtitute of revelation, is ſo 
far from being any evidence that revelation is not 
neceflary, that it has ever happened, that in thoſe na- 
tions and ages that have been moſt deſtitute of re- 
velation, the neceſſity of revelation has moſt evi- 
dently and remarkably appeared, by the extreme 
blindneſs and deluſion which have prevailed and 
: | reigned, 
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reigned, without any remedy, or any ability in thoſe 
nations to extricate themſelves from their darkneſs. . 


go. Mankind need means of certainty, clearneſs 
and ſatisfaction, in things that concern their welfare, 
in proportion to the importance of theſe things : 
Such as, whether there be a future ſtate of happineſs 
and miſery ; what that ſtate is; what the will of 
God is; what are thoſe things that will diſpleaſe him, 
and make us the objects of his anger and hatred ; 
whether there be any reconciliation after we have 
offended, and how it may be obtained. We ſee that 
God takes ſuch care of mankind, and all other creatures, 
that uſually they are not left without neceſſary means, 
by foreſight, or ſomething equivalent, for their own 
preſervation and comſortable exiſtence z and even in 
things of infinitely leſs importance. 

But it is exccedingly apparent, that without a re- 
velation, mankind mult be for ever in the moſt woful 
doubt with reſpect to thoſe things: And not only 
with reſpect to thoſe things; but, if they are not led 
by revelation and divine teaching into a right way of 
uſing their reaſon, in arguing from effects to cauſes, 
&c. they would for, ever remain in the moſt woful 
doubt and uncertainty concerning the nature -and 
the very being of God. This appears, not only by 
the ſtate of the Heathen world, wiſe and unwiſe, 
learned and unlearned, polite nations and barbarous, 
ages after ages, before the light of Chriſtianity came 
abroad in the world; but alſo by what appears among 
thoſe who, in theſe late ages, have renounced divine 
revelation, even the wiſeſt and greateſt of them, and 
ſuch as are of the ſtrongeſt and moſt acute abilities; 
as appears from the account which Dr Leland gives 
of the Deiſtical writers of the laſt and preſent age. 
Hobbes denied any diſtinction between ſoul and 
body: He denied a — ſtate: He held, that we 
are obliged to obey an infidel magiſtrate in matters ef 
religion; that thought is free; but, when it comes to 
public confethon of faith, the private reaſon . muſt 
| ; ſubmit _ 
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ſubmit to the public. He owns the Being of a God, 
but ſays we know no more of him but that he exiſts : 
Holds that God is corporeal : That, by the law of na- 
ture, all men have a right to all things, and over all 
perſons; and that no way is ſo reaſonable, as for any 
man to anticipate, #* e. by force and wiles to maſter 
all the perſons of others that he can, ſo long as he 
ſees no other power great enough to endanger him : 
That, antecedent to civil laws, all actions are indif- 
ferent ; nothing being good or evil in itſelf. 

Toland was of opinion, that there is no other 
but the univerſe ; therein agreeing with Spinoza. 

The Earl of Shafteſbury caſts reflections on the 
doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments, as if it 
were of diſſervice to the intereſts of virtue. 

The author of Chriftianity not founded on Argu- 
ment, repreſents even natural religion as not founded 
on argument, any more than revealed ; and pretends, 
that all —_— to prove the principles of natural re- 
ligion by reaſon, and even the * of a God, have 
done more harm than good; and takes a great deal of 
pains to deſtroy all certainty of reaſon. He repre- 
ſents it as perpetually fluctuating, and never capable 
of coming to any certainty in any thing, and as though 
truth and falſehood were equally to be proved by 1t. 
He abſolutely declares againſt inſtructing children in 
religious or moral principles, as a wicked attempt to 
prepolleſs their tender minds. 

Chub ſhews himſelf no friend to the doctrine of 
/ a particular providence. He plainly intimates, that 
he looks upon God as having nothing now to do with 
the good or evil that is done among mankind, and 
that mens ſtate and circumſtances in the world, are 
things which entirely depend on fecond cauſes, and 
in which providence doth not interpoſe at all. He 
diſcardeth all hope of divine afliſtances in the practice 
of that which is good. He inſiſts, that prayer to God 
is no part of natural religion. He repreſents it as 
abſalutely doubtful, whether the ſoul be material or, 
immaterial ; or whether it be diſtinct from > ; 
; and, 
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and, if it be, whether it be e periſhable with 
the body, and ſhall die with it, or ſhall ſubſiſt after 
the diſſolution of the body. Theſe are points, he ſays, 
which he cannot poſſibly determine, becauſe he has 
nothing to ground ſuch a determination upon: and at 
the ſame time declares, that if the ſoul be periſhable 
with the body, there can ſurely be no place for argu- 
ment with regard to a future ſtate of exiſtence tomen, 
or a future retribution. It is eaſy to fee, that he in- 
clines moſt to think the ſoul is material. He abſo- 
lutely diſcards the proof of a future ſtate, from the 
| preſent unequal diſtributions of Divine Providence. 
He ſigniſies, that if there be a future retribution, it 
18 moll probable, that only thoſe ſhall be called to an 
account, who have been greatly ſubſervient to the 

ublic good or hurt of mankind. And as he ſuppoſes 
— few will be called to an account, ſo it is only for 
ſome particular actions; and that they will not be 
called to an account for fooliſhly uſing the names and 


terms, by which the Deity is charaQteriſed. The 


only offence againſt God, is, he thinks, the want of 
a juſt ſenſe of his kindneſs, and the not making a 
public profeſſion of gratitude to him: And whether 
this will make a part of the grand inqueſt, he declares 
himſelf unable certainly to judge; but he plainly in- 
ſinuates, that he thinks it wil not; ſince, among men, 
it has been looked upon to be a mark of greatneſs of 
ſoul, to deſpiſe and overlook ſuch ingratitude, rather 
than. to ſhew any reſentment at it. The only thing 
therefore for which he ſuppoſes men will be account- 
able, is their injuries and benefits one to another, 
and theſe only when done to the public. He after- 
wards ſets himſelf to ſhew, that things would be as 
well ordered in the world without the expectation of 
a future judgment, as with it; and that the belief of 
it is no great advantage to ſociety. 


Hume declares, that the knowledge of the relation 


of cauſe and effect is of the higheſt importance 
and neceſſity ; and that all our reaſonings concerning 
matter of fact and experience, and concerning the 


exiſtenoe 
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exiſtence of any being, are founded upon it; yet he 
ſets himſelf to ſhew, that there is no real connection 
between cauſe and effect; and that there can be no 
certain, nor even probable, reaſoning from the one 
to the other. He endeavours to ſubyert all proofs of 
a particular providence, of a future ſtate, and of an 
intelligent Cauſe of the univerſe. He ſpeaks of the 
doctrine of the being of a God, as uncertain and uſe- 
leſs. He oppoſes the arguments from God's diſtri- 
butive juſtice for a future ſtate, and denies that we 
have any evidence of any further degrees of juſtice in 
God, than we ſee exerciſed in this preſent ſtate. 
Lord Bolingbroke inſiſts, that we muſt not aſcribe 
to God any moral perfections diſtinct from his phy- 
fical, eſpecially holineſs, juſtice, and goodneſs : That 
he has not theſe attributes according to the ideas we 
conceive of them, nor any thing equivalent ta theſe 
qualities as they are in us; and that, to pretend to de- 
duce moral obligations from theſe attributes, or to 
talk of imitating God in his moral attributes, is en- 
thuſiaſm and blaſphemy : That God made the world, 
and eſtabliſhed the laws of this ſyſtem at the begin 
ning; but that he doth not now concern himſelf in the 
affairs of men; or, if he doth, that his providence only 
extends to collective bodies, but hath no regard to in- 
dividuals, to their aCtions, or to events that befal them = 
That the ſoul is not a diſtinct ſubſtance from the bo- 
dy; that the whole man is diſſolved at death; that 
the doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments is a 
fiction that hath no real foundation in nature and rea- 
ſon; and that, to pretend to argue for future retri- 
butions, from the apprehended unequal diſtributions 
of this preſent ſtate, is abſurd and blaſphemous : 
That the ſanctions of the law of nature and reaſon 
relate not to men individually, but collectively conſi- 
dered : That ſelf- love is the only original ſpring from 


which our moral duties and affections flow: That po- 
lygamy is founded on the law of nature: That there 
is no ſuch thing as natural ſhame or modeſty, He 
intimates adultery not to be contrary to the law of 
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nature, if it can be acted ſecretly, He ſeems, to 


think, that the law of nature forbids no inceſt but that 
of the higheſt kind, viz. the conjunction between ſa- 
thers and daughters, ſons and mothers. He inſiſts, 
that the ground of the obligation of the law of na- 
ture, is not its being the will and appointment of 
God, but its being conducive to human happineſs. 
He holds, that the laws of nature in general, and the 
particulars of moral duty derived from them, are ve- 
ry uncertain, and in which men have always been 
very apt to miſtake and make wrong concluſions.— 
{Theſe things from Dr Leland's view of Deiſtical wri- 
ters. y 

I think, a little ſober reflection on theſe opinions 
which appear among the deiſts, weighing them toge- 
ther with the nature of things, may convince us, that 
a general renunciation of divine revelation, after na- 
tions have enjoyed it, would ſoon bring thoſe nations. 
to be more abſurd, brutiſh and —— in their 
notions and practices, than the heathens were before 
the goſpel came among them. For, (1.) Thoſe na- 
Lions had many things among them derived original- 
Jy from revelation, by tradition from their anceſtors, 
the ancient founders of nations, or from the. Jews, 
which led them to embrace many truths contained in 
the ſcripture ; and they valued ſuch tradition. It was 
not, in general, their humour to deſpiſe ſuch. an 
original of doctrines, or to contemn them becauſe, 
they had their firſt foundation in divine revelation, 
tut they valued them the more highly on this, ac- 


count; and had no notion of ſetting them alide, in 
order to the drawing of every thing from the foun- 
y this means, they had 

great deal more of truth in matters of religion and 
raorality, than ever human reaſon would have. diſ- 
coyered without helps. But now, the humour of the 
dleiſts is, to. rejec every thing that they have had from 


tain. of their own reaſon. 


| ſuppoſed revelation, or any tradition whatſoever, and 


to receiye nothing but what they can clearly ſee, and 
\ draw out the demonſtrable evidence of, from. the 


ountain 
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fountain of their own unaſſiſted reaſon. (2.) The 
heathens, by tradition, received and believed many 
great truths, of vaſt importance, that were incom- 
prehenſible; and it was no objection with them a- 
gainſt receiving them, that they were above their 
comprehenſion. | 
But now, it is a maxim with the free-thinkers, 
that nothing is to be believed but what can be com- 
prehended; and this leads them to reject all the prin- 
ciples of natural religion (as it is called) as well as 
revealed. For there is nothing pertaining to any doc- 
trine of natural religion, not any perfection of God, 
no, nor his very exiſtence from eternity, without many 
things attending it that are incomprehenſible. (3.) The f 
heathens of old, in their reaſonings, did not proceed 
in that exceeding: haughtineſs and dependence on 
their own mere ſingular underſtanding, diſdaining all 
dependence on teaching, as our qeiſts do ; which 
tends to lead one to reject almoſt all important truths, 
out of an affectation of thinking freely, and indepen- 
dently, and ſingularly. Some of the heathens profeſ- 
ſed their great need of teaching, and of divine teach- 
ing. (4.) The heathens did not proceed with that en- 
mity againſt moral and divine truth, not having been 
ſo irritated by it. They were willing to pick up ſome 
{craps of this truth which came from revelation, Which 
our deiſts reject all in the lump, 5 


91. If we ſuppoſe that God never ſpeaks to, or con- 
verics at all with mankind, and has never, from the 
begining of the world, ſaid any thing to them, but 
has perfectly let them alone as to any voluntary, im- 
mediate, and direct fignification of his mind to them, 
im any reſpect: teaching, commanding, - promiſing, 
threatening, counſelling or anſwering them; ſuch a- 
notion, it eſtabliſhed, would tend exceedingly to a- 
theiſiu. It would naturally tend to the ſuppoſition, 
that there is no Being that made and governs the 
world. Aud if it ſhould nevertheleſs be ſuppoſed, 
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that there is ſome Being that is, in ſome reſpect, the 
original of all other beings; yet, this notion would 

naturally lead to doubt of his being properly an in- 
telligent, volitive Being; and to doubt of duties 

to him implying intercourſe, ſuch as prayer, praiſe, 

1 bs reſs to him, external or internal, or any 

reſpect to him at all analogous to that which we ex- 

erciſe towards rulers or friends, or any intelligent 
beings we here ſee and know; and ſo it would tend 
to overthrow every doctrine and duty of natural reli- 
gion. Now, in this reſpect, deiſm has a tendenc 
to a vaſtly greater degree of error and brutiſhneſs wit 

regard to matters of religion and morality, than the 
ancient heatheniſm. For the heathens had no ſuch 
notion, that the Deity never at all converſed with 
mankind in the ways above mentioned; but received 
many traditions, rules, and laws, as ſuppoſing they 
came from God, or the gods, by revelation. 


92. Many of the freethinkers of late ages deceive 
themſelves, through the ambiguity or equivocal uſe 


of the word Reoſon. They argue, that we muſt make 


our reaſon the higheſt rule by which to judge of all 
things, even of the doctrines of revelation z becauſe | 
reaſon is that by which we muſt judge of revelation 
itſelf. It is the rule on which our judgement of the 
truth of a revelation depends, and therefore undoubt- 
edly muſt be that, by which particular doctrines of | 
it muſt be judged: not conſidering that the word | 
reoſon is here uſed in two ſenſes. . In the former, 
viz. in our judging of the divinity of a ſuppoſed re- 
velation, the word means the faculty of reaſon taken 
in the whole extent of its exerciſe: In the latter, 
it is the opinion of our reaſon, or ſome particular o- 
pinions that have appeared rational to us. Now, 

there is a great difference between theſe two, It is 
true, the faculty of reaſon is that by which we are to 
judge of every t ing, as it is the eye by which we ſee 
all truth. And, after we have received revelation, 
ſtill, by the faculty of reaſon, we receive the * 
cular 
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cnlar doctrines of revelation, yea, even thoſe that are 
moſt difficult ro our comprehenſion. For, by the 
faculty of reaſon we determine this -principle, that 
God knows better than us; and whatever God de- 
clares is true. But this is an exceedingly different 
thing from making an opinion, which we firſt eſtabliſh- 
without revelation, by reafon only, as our rule to 
jadge of particular doctrines which revelation de- 
clares. © It may be illuſtrated by this: If there be a 
man with whom we have the moſt thorough acquain- 
tance, and have long known to be a. perſon. of the 
ſoundeſt judgement and greateſt integrity, who goes 
a journey or voyage to a place where we never were; 
and, when he returns, gives an account of ſome 
ſtrange phznomena or occurrences that he was an eye 
witneſs of there, which we ſhould not have other- 
wiſe believed; but we believe them. now to be true, 
becauſe we rely on his teftimony. Here, it would 
be ridiculous for a man to-ſay, that it is- unreaſonable: 
to believe him, becauſe what he ſays is not agreeable: 
to reaſon, (meaning, by reaſon, that particular opinion 
we ſhould have had, independent on his teſtimony);. 
ſince reaſon muſt be our higheſt rule, and not hi 

teſtimony ; becauſe it is by our reaſon that we judge 
of the teſtimony 7 and the credibility and validity of 
the man that teſtifies, muſt be determined by our 
reaſon; meaning, in this caſe, the faeulty of rea- 
ſon. This would be as unreaſonable, as for a man 
to fay, that he never will rely on any repreſenta- 
tion made by the beſt microſcope or tele that 
is different from the repreſentation. which he has 
by his naked eye; becauſe his eye is the rule by which: 
he fees even ey tic glaſs itſelf, and by which he 

judges whether it be regularly made, tending to give 
a true repreſentation of objects: And therefore: 
ſhould pretend to a demonſtration of the reaſonable- 
neſs of his conduct herein, by ſuaying, his eye:mult 
de the higheſt rule for him to determine by, becauſe: 
it is by the owe he determines the goodneſs and ſuf- 
&ciency of e 'glaſs itſelf; and: therefore he will cre- 
en e 140500 HG C3. dir. 
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dit no repreſentation made by the glaſs, wherein the 
glaſs differs from his eye; and ſo will not believe 
that the planets are round, though they are ſo repre- 
ſented by a teleſcope, becauſe they appear full of an- 
les and ſharp points to the naked eye; nor will he 
lieve that the blood conſiſts partly of red particles, 
and partly of a limpid liquor, becauſe it appears all 
red to the naked eye: Not conſidering the different 
ſenſe in which he uſes the word eye. - In the former 
caſe, viz. with reſpe& to judging of the goodneſs of 
the optic glaſs, he means the Fonts of ſeeing, or the 
organ of ſight. In the latter, when he ſays he will 
not believe the repreſentation of the glaſs, wherein it 
differs from his eye, becauſe his eye is the higheſt 
rule; by the eye, he means the particular repreſenta- 
2 has by his eye, ſeparately, and without the 

laſs. | | 
N Again: They blunder exceedingly, through not 
making a diſtinction between reaſon and a rule rea- 
ſon. They ſay, that reaſon is our higheſt rule b 
which to judge of all things, and therefore they mu 
judge of the doctrines of revelation by it: whereas, 
they ſeem not to conſider what they mean by reaſon 
being the higheft rule. It is true, our faculty 
of reaſon or underſtanding is the judge, or facul- 
ty of judging, nay, the only faculty of judgin z 
and not only the higheſt, but the only j ging A= 
culty by which we determine truth and- falſehood. 
But it is not properly our higheſt rule of judging of 
truth and falſehood, nor loweſt rule neither, nor any 
rule at all. 'Fhe judge, and the rule by which he 
judges, are diverſe. A power of diſcerning truth, 
and a rule to regulate and determine the uſe of that 
power, are quite different things, The rule may be 
divine revelation, eſpecially in divine matters, and 
things of religion. As it is with the faculty or ſenſe 
of ſeeing, or organ of ſight, the ſenſe or organ of 
fight is not properly the higheſt means, but the only 
immediate means we have of ſeeing or diſcerning the 
objects of ſight. But if men were talking of rules 
how to uſe their eyes, or rules for the uſing of them 
to 
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to the beſt advantage, ſo as to ſce moſt certainly 
and clearly, or to ſee the moſt diſtant objects, or 
the minuteſt objects, ſo as to have the moſt certain 
and full information; it would be ridiculous for any 
one to ſay that his eye was the higheſt rule, or that 
his ſight was the higheſt rule to regulate his fight. 
Sometimes, by the word reaſon, is intended the ſame. 


. as argument or evidence, which the faculty of reaſon 


makes uſe of in judging of truth: As, when we ſay 
we ſhould believe nothing without reaſon, or contra- 
ry to reaſon ; that is, we ſhould not give the aſſent 
of our judgements without, or againſt evidence, or 
ſomething that appears which argues the thing to be 
true. But if this be meant by them that aſſert reaſon 


to be a rule ſuperior to revelation, it is abſurd in them 


thus to ſpeak of reaſon as contradiſtinguiſhed from 
revelation. 'To ſay, that argument or evidence is a 
higher rule than revelation, is to make evidence and 
divine revelation 2 diſtinct; implying, that di- 
vine revelation is not of the nature of evidence or ar- 
gument. They ought to explain themſelves, who 
afſert, that evidence is ſuperior to the evidence we 
have by divine revelation. It is true, divine teſti- 
mony is not the ſame thing as argument or evidence 
in general; becauſe it is a particular ſort of evidence. 
So, there are other particular ſorts of evidence; and 
perſons might ſpeak as . if they ſhould ſin- 

le out any other kind of evidence, and ſhould aſſert, 
that reaſon or evidence was ſuperior to that ſort of 
evidence. As, for inſtance, one ſort of evidence is 
human teſtimony of credible eye-witneſſes; another 


is credible, well - vouched hiſtory ; another is memo- 


ry; another is preſent experience; another is geome- 
trical menſuration; another is arithmetical calcula- 
tion ; another is ſtrict metaphyſical diſtinction and 
compariſon. Now, would it not be an improper and 
unintelligible way of ſpeaking, to aſk, whether evi- 
dence was not above experience? or, whether argu- 
ment was not above menſuration or calculation? If 
they who plead that reaſon is a rule to judge of truth 
| * ſuperior 
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ſuperior to revelation, by reaſon mean, that evidence 
or argument which convinces reaſon, or which is 
worthy to influence the faculty of reaſon ; it ſeems 
not to be conſidered by them, that the evidence or 
argument which is worthy to influence the faculty of 
reaſon, when ſpoken of in general, comprehends di- 
vine teſtimony, as well as other ſorts of evidence ; 
unleſs they would entirely ſet aſide divine revelation, 
as not of the nature of argument, and as carrying in 
it no evidence at all. If this be their meaning, they 
are deceitful ; for this is not what they pretend: fince 
it would entirely change the point in diſpute, and al- 
ter the whole controverſy. 4 
Or if, when they ſay reaſon is a higher rule than 
revelation, they mean reaſon, excluſive of revelation ;, 
or that reaſon, or ſuch arguments of truth as'we have 
without revelation, is better than divine teſtimony z 
that is as much as to ſay, all other arguments are 
better than divine teſtimony. For reaſon or argu- 
ment, without divine teſtimony, comprehends all o- 
ther arguments that are without divine teſtimony : 
and then, this is as much as to ſay, that divine teſti- 
mony is the very leaſt and loweſt of all poſſible argu- 
7 ments, that ever occur or can occur to the mind of 
| man, in any meaſure to influence his judgement ;, 
which meaning they will hardly own. On the whole, 
it is manifeſt, that, let us turn the words and expreſ- 
ſons which way we will, and in what ſenſe ſoever we 
underſtand them, all the boaſted proof of their aſ- 
ſertion is owing wholly to confuſion, and an ambigu- 
ous uſe of terms; talking without ideas, and making 
ſounds without underſtanding, or fixing any diſtinct 
| meaning. | 1. n 
| Here, if any, in diſdain of ſuch an imputation, ſhall. 
fay, © I fee no neceſſity of ſuppoſing this aſſertion ts: 
« be ſo unreaſonable and unintelligible. By reaſon,, 
« we mean that evidence which is ſeen by reaſon ſim- 
« ply conſidered ;z reaſon ſelf, without dependenee: 
« on the dictates of another; viewing things as they 
« are in themſelves:“ ſuch an objector is miſtaken, 
. if 
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if he thinks he has got clear of the difficulty. All 
evidence whatſoever, even that by divine revelation, 
is included in his deſcription of reaſon. It is by 
viewing things as they are in themſelyes, and by 
judging by our own reaſon, and not by the reaſon of 
another, that we judge there is a divine revelation, 
and that we judge divine revelation muſt be agreeable 
to truth. |. | | | 

_ Reaſon judges by viewing things as they are in 
themſelves, not the leſs becauſe it makes uſe of a me- 
dium of judgement : and when reaſon makes uſe; of 
divine teſtimony as an evidence or medium of judge- 
ment, it judges. as much by viewing things as they 
are in themſelves, as when it makes uſe of any other 
medium of judgement ; as, for inſtance, a meaſuring 


rod in judging of diſtances, a compaſs in judging of 


directions and courſes, and figures and charac 
calculating and determining numbers. pa SS, 
I I can think of but one thing more that can be 
meant, when it is ſaid, that reaſon is a higher rule 


ers in 


than revelation; and that is, that man's reaſon or un- 


derſtanding is ſuperior to the underſtanding of that 
divine Being that gives the revelation or teſtimony. 
Whether that be their meaning, I leave them to ſay. 
If any ſhould ſay, that reaſon, in our inquiries af- 
ter truth, is to be regarded as a rule ſuperior to expe- 
rience, this, according to what would be moſt natu- 
rally ſuggeſted to the mind by ſuch a ſaying, and 
might generally be ſuppoſed to be intended by it, ac- 
cording to the more uſual acceptation of words, would 


be a fooliſh aſſertion. For by the compariſon whichtakes 


place in the propoſition between reaſon and experience, 
reaſon would be underſtood in ſuch à ſenſe as that 
it might properly be ſet in oppoſition to experience, 
or taken in contradiſt inction to it; and therefore the 
8 muſt be underſtood thus, viz. That our 

igheſt rule is what our reaſon would ſuggeſt to us, 


independent of experience, or before we have had 


experience in the ſame things that are matters of ex- 
perience; or in ſuch things as are, or may be, the 
ſubject 
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ſubject of the trial of experience: Or, what: appears 
to the view of our minds to be reaſon, or what our 
reaſon would lead us to ſuppoſe without, or before 
experience, is what we muſt regard as our higheſt 
and moſt ſure rule, even in thoſe matters that aſter- 
wards are tried by experience, and wherein experience 
ſhews things inadifferentlightfrom what ourreaſon ſug- 
geſted Sehoat experience. Certainly, he that ſhould 
proceed in this manner in his inquiries after truth, 
would not be thought wife by conſiderate perſons. 
And yet it is really true, in fome ſenſe, that our reaſon 
is our higheſt rule; and that by which we are to ” and 
judge of all things: even our experience and ſenſes 
themſelves muſt be tried by it. For we have no'other 
faculty but our reaſon, by which we can determine of 
truth or falſehood, by any argument or medium what» 
ſoever. Let the argument be teſtimony or experience, 
or what it will, we muſt judge of the goodneſs or 
ſtrength of the argument by reaſon. And thus it is 
we actually determine, that experience is ſo good and 
ſure a medium'of proof. We conſider the nature of 
it; and our reaſon ſoon 'ſhews us the neceſſary con- 
nection of this medium with truth. So we judge of 
the degree of dependence that is to be had on our 
ſenſes. It is by reaſon, as it is by repeated teſtimo- 
nies of the ſenſes; by viewing the agreement of 
one ſenſe with another, and by comparing, in innu- 
merable inſtances, the agreement of the teſtimonies 
of the ſenſes with other criteria of truth, and ſo ra- 

tionally eſtimating the value of theſe teſtimonies. 
But if this is what is meant by ſaying, that our rea- 
ſon is a furer rule than experience, it is an improper 
way of ſpeaking, and an abuſe of language. For, 
take reaſon thus; and ſo reaſon and experience are 
not properly ſet in contradiſtinction, or put in com- 
pariſon one with another; for the former includes 
the latter, as the genus includes the ſpecies, or as a 
whole includes the ſeveral particular ſorts compre- 
hended in that whole. For, judging by experience is 
one Way of judging by reaſon z or rather, experience 
| is 
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is one ſort of argument, which reaſon makes uſe. of in 
judging. And to ſay that reaſon is a more ſure. rule 
than experience, is to ſay, that arguing. is a more 
ſure rule than a particular way of arguing: or to 


ſay that argument (in general) is a more ſure rule 


than that particular ſort of argument, viz. experi» 
ence. Or if, by Reaſon, is meant the faculty of reaſon, 
or that power or ability of the mind, whereby it can 
ſee the force of arguments; then ſuch an affertion 
will appear ſtill more nonſenſical. For then, it is as 
much as to ſay, that the mind's ability to ſee the force 
of arguments, is a ſurer rule, by which to judge of 
truth, than that particular argument, viz. experience; 
which is the ſame as to ſay, an ability to judge of ar- 
guments is a ſurer argument than that ors of argu- 
ment, experience; or that a man's underſtanding is 
a better rule to underſtand by, than ſuch a particular 
means or rule of underſtanding. _ | 

Theſe things which have now been obſerved con- 
cerning reaſon and experience, when, theſe two are 
compared as rules by which to judge of truth, may be 
applied to reaſon and revelation, or divine teſtimony, 
when in like manner compared as diſtin rules of 


truth. To inſiſt, that mens own reaſon is a ſuperior. 


rule or teſt of truth to divine revelation, under a pre- 
tence, that it is by reaſon that we muſt judge even of 
the authority of revelation ; that all pretended revela- 


tions muſt be brought to the teſt of reaſon; and that 


reaſon is the judge whether they are authentic or 
not, & c. is as ſooliſh as it would be to. aſſert, ſor. the 
like reaſons, that man's own reaſon is a teſt of truth 
ſaperiax, to experience. There is juſt the ſame, ſalla- 
cy in the arguments that are brought to ſupport one 
and the other of theſe fooliſh ailertions ; and both 


nonſenfical. TIC 1 0629 
If che aſſertion of thoſe who. ſay, that mens on 
reaſon is a higher teſt of truth than divine revelation, 
has any ſenſe in it, it muſt imply a compariſon. of dif- 
ſerent forts of, arguments or evidences of truth; and 
| | A 


are, for reaſons equally forcible, very falſe, or very 1 
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fo the meaning of it muſt be, that thoſe evidences 
of truth, which men find to argue or reaſon from, 
before they have the help of divine revelation, or 
without revelation, are a better criterion of truth, 
than any diſcovery or evidence they have by revela- 
tion. And their great argument to prove it, is this, 
that the faculty 44 reaſon, or that power of the mind 
by which it is able to diſcern the force of evidences 
of truth, is the only faculty by which we are able to 
judge of the value and force of revelation itſelf. But 
where is the conſequence, that, becauſe the faculty 
of underſtanding, by which we are able to diſcern e- 
vidence in general, is that faculty which we muſt make 
uſe of to judge of all ſorts of evidence; therefore, 
this or that particular ſort of evidence, is better than 
another ſort of evidence? It is juſt ſuch a ſort of ar- 

uing, as if a perſon ſhould go about to demonſtrate, 
that a man could more diſtinctly ſee, and more cer- 
tainly diſcover, the form and various parts of the pla- 
nets with the naked eye, than with a teleſcope ; be- 
cauſe the eye is that by which we ſee all viſible things, 

ea,. by which we ſee and diſcern how to uſe and to 
judge of the goodneſs of teleſcopes themſelves. 

In the argument theſe men uſe, to prove that rea- 
ſon is a better teſt of truth than revelation, they 
wretchedly deceive themſelves, by ſliding off from the 
meaning which they give to the word reaſon in the 
premiſes, into another meaning of it exceedingly di- 
verſe in the concluſion. In the premiſes, wherein 
they aſſert, that reaſon is that by which we judge of 
all things, even of revelation itſelf, they mean either 
the power of reaſoning or of diſcerning evidence; or 
the act of reaſoning or ar ng in general. 'The con- 
ſequence they draw is, Therefore reaſon is a higher 
teſt of truth than revelation. . Here, if they retained. 
the ſame ſenſe of the word as in the premiſes, the 
concluſion would be perfect nonſenſe. For then, the 


concluſion would be thus: The power of diſcerning 


evidence, or the action of the mind in uſing evidence 
to diſcern truth, is a better evidence of truth, 1 
| : "* 
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that particular evidence of it which we have by di- 
vine revelation. But this is not what is underſtobd, 


nor intended to be underſtood. What is intended in 
the concluſion, is, that the evidence we have before 


we have revelation, or hw wand” 1 ogg it, is better 


and more certain than revelation itſe 


gz. The outward proviſion which God makes 


through the ages of the world for the temporal be- 
nefit and comfort of mankind, in cauſing his ſun to 
ſhine upon them, his rain to deſcend upon them, and 
in numberleſs other things, is a great argument that 
God is not an implacable enemy of mankind, in a 


ſettled and full determination finally to caſt them off, 


and never again to admit them to favour: for theſe kind 
diſpenſations' of heaven have an - abundant ſhew and 
appearance of goodneſs, kindneſs, and favourableneſs. 
ey are as ſo many ſmiles of heaven on mankind, 
from which they might juſtly conceive a hope that 
God was placable, and was not determined to be 
their everlaſting, irreconcileable enemy. For if this 
be the caſe, they are no tokens of goodneſs, kindneſs, 
or favour at all. If their Creator has wholly re- 
jected them, and caſt them off, determining never 
to receive them to favour any more; theſe thin 
can do them no good; they can be of no Ggnif 
cancy to them; they are not what they ſeem to be. 
The ſuppoſition would imply this horrid blaſphemy 
in it, that theſe are all ſo many deluſive and deceit- 
ful ſmiles. They have a ſhew of fatherly care and 
tenderneſs, and of a diſpoſition in God to ' favour 
mankind : but imply no fach thing; men being in- 
deed reſerved for nothing but wrath and ruin with- 


out mercy ; there being nocking but irteconcileable 


hatred hid under the diſguiſe of theſe ſmiles. And 
if God be reconcileable, it will follow, that he muſt 
make a revelation to mankind, to make known td 
them the terms and method of reconciliation. For 
God, who is offended, alone can tell us, on what 
terms he is willing to be reconciled; and how he 
g | 2 D Will 
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Will be at peace with us, and receive us to favour: 
And there ſurely is nothing, which can be pretend- 
ed to be any revelation of this kind, if the holy Scrip- 
ture is not. | 2 r \ 
Objeftion : The ſcriptures are communicated to but 
few of mankind ; ſo that, if a revelation of the me- 
thod of reconciliation be neceſſary, a very great part of 
thofe that enjoy theſe external benefits and bounties 
of divine providence, ſtill have no opportunity to ob- 
tain reconciliation with God, not having the benefit 
of that revelation. So that, notwithſtanding theſe 
ſeeming teſtimonies of favour and placableneſs, it is 
all one to them, as if God was irreconcileable. For 
Mill, for-want of the knowledge of the method of re- 
conciliation, it is all one to them, as though there 
were no ſuch-method, and as though no reconcilia- 
tion were poſſible. | | | 
To this, I anſwer, 80 | 
- 1ff, The caſe of mankind is not juſt the ſame as if 
there were no ſuch thing as reconciliation for man- 
kind, or as though reconciliation were utterly impoſ- 
fible. For although the circumſtances of a great 
art of the world be ſuch, that their reconciliation. 
be very improbable, yet it is not utterly impoſſible. 
There is a way of reconciliation, and it is publicly 
known in the world; and God ever ordered things 
ſo in the world of mankind, ſo fixing the bounds of 
their habitation, together with the circumſtances of 
the revelation that has exiſted in the world, as have: 
afforded opportunity to the generality of the habitable 
world, that if the minds of men had been as much 
engaged in the ſearch of divine truth as they ought 
to have been, they might have felt after God, and 
found him; and might probably have come to an ac- 
amtance with divine revelation. Ve | #3 
24, If there have been ſome parts of mankind; in 
ſome ages, for whom it was next to impoſſible that 
they ſhould ever come to know that revelation which 
God has made, yet that hinders not the force of the 
argument ſor God's placableneſs to mee 
| : | that 
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- that there muſt exiſt a revelation of a method of re- 
conciliation. The common favours of Providence 


| may be a proof, that God intends fayour to ſome 


among mankind, but yet be no proof, that he in- 
tends that all ſhall actually have the benefit of his 
favour. None will deny, but that thoſe outward 
bleſſings of God's goodneſs were intended for the tem- 
benefit of mankind; and yet there are numbers 
of mankind that never actually receive any temporal 
benefit by many of them. None will doubt, but 
that God aimed at mens outward good, in 3 
Wheat, and other kinds of grain, and grapes, an 
many other fruits which the earth produces for 
man's fubſiſtence and comfort in the world: as alſo 


the moſt uſeſul animals, horſes, neat cattle,” and the-* | 


like. But yet dof great part of the world were 
for a long time wholly deſtitute of the moſt uſeful of 
theſe. All the innumerable nations that dwelt on 
this American fide of the globe, were from age to 
Ages till the Europeans came hither; wholly deſtitute 
of wheat, rye, barley, peaſe, wine, horſes, neat cattle, .. 
ſheep, goats, ſwine, poultry, and many. other. uſeful - 
animals and fruits, which abounded in the other 
continent. 9 La / 
And it is probable, that ſome of thoſe gifts of na- 
ture and providence, which are moſt uſeful to man- 
-kind, were what all men remained without the benefit 
of for many ages; as metals, wine, and many things 
uſed for food, clothing, and habitations. The load- 
ſtone, with regard to its polar direction, was doubt-- 
leſs intended for the uſe of mankind; but yet it is 
but lately that any of them have had any benefit of 
it. Glaſs is agreat gift of Providence, and yet but 
lately beſtowed ; and alſo ſome of the:moſt uſeful me- 
dicines. And with regard to thoſe things which are 
"moſt - univerſally -uſeful, ſome have the benefit of 
them in vaſtly lefſer degrees than others; as the heat 
of the ſun, vegetation, &c. | 
If it ſhould be-further Objected, That, if it be ſo, 
 4tbat God's true aim in theſe outward benefits of pro- 
1 M4. vidence, . 
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vidence, that have the appearances of favour, be real 
favours to mankind, and ſo that the true happineſs 
of mankind ſhould be the conſequence; one would 
think it ſhould have the ſame effect in all places where 
thoſe bleſſings are beſtowed. | TY 
I anſwer, that it will not-follow. God; may grant 
thoſe things in all parts of the world, the main de- 
ſign of which may evidently. be the benefit of man- 
kind, and yet not have that effect in all, places where 
they are given, As the rain is a thing, in which the 
main deſign of Him who orders the being of ſuch. a 
thing as rain in the world, is making the earth fruit- 
ful; yet it does not follow, that he deſigned this 
ſhould actually be the effect in all parts of the globe 
where the rain falls. For it falls on the ſea as well 
as the dry land, which is more than one half of the 
globe; but yet, there, it cannot anſwer this inten- 
tion. 8 


94. The religion that is required of us, conſiſts in 
the diſpoſition and affections of mind which we ought 
to have towards God, and our behaviour with reſpett 
to him. Therefore, in order to know what is that 
religion that becomes us, we muſt know, that Gad 
is, and what manner. of Being he is; what perfec- 

tions he has, and what concern we have with him; 
or what notice he takes of us; what relation we - 
ſtand in to him; and what dependence we have up- 
on him. Not only is it neceſſary that we ſhould 
know that God is, and what he is, in order to know 
what that religion is, which is our duty; but alſo, 
it is requiſite that we ſhould know thoſe other. things. 
mentioned, viz. what concern we have with him, &g. 
If we have no concern with him, nor he with us; if 
he has no relation to us, and we have na dependence 
upon him, and he takes no notice of us, and con- 
cerns himſelf nothing at all with us; then, ſurely, 
all will allow, that the foundation of religion, conſi 
ing in the regard of our minds and, exerciſe of our 


hearts, 
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arts, and in acts of reſpect or ſervice towards him, 
does, at leaſt in a very great meaſure, ceaſe. 

Whatever we hear = the excellencies of a perſon 
tin China or India, or fome diſtant. age, yet, if we 
have no concern with him, nor he with us, no ſer- 
vice from us to him is properly our duty. There can 
be no intercourſe, nothing to excite the exerciſes and 
*ſervices of friendſhip, according to the human na- 
ture. There can be no application of mind to the 
«perſon. Excellencies, in ſuch circumſtances, do but 
| little to draw forth reſpect, and engage the heart. 
According to human nature, ſuch diſtance and ex- 
cluſion from all mutual concern are, as to influence 

- on the heart, much the ſame as excluſion from reality 

of exiſtence : as it is in the natural and material 
world, magnitude, and quantity of matter, attract 
but little at an immenſe diſtance. The duties pro- 
-per in creatures, one towards another, ariſe from + 

\  -» their mutual concern, relations, and connections. 
280 it is with reſpect to our duty to God. Suppoſing 
it could be, and were indeed ſo, that a ſuperior Be- 
ing, of great excellency,- were the Creator of ſome o- 
ther world at an immenſe diſtance - from this, and 
we knew of it, and had notice of his Being and ex- 
* cellency; but knew he had no manner of concern 
with this our creation, and took no notice of us: In f 
how great a degree ſhould we be void of the foun- 5M 


=- 
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dation of religion towards ſuch a Being? And there- - \ 
fore, doubtle(s,- in order to our knowing what that 4 
religion is, which is our duty towards God, we muſt - F 


know not only that he exiſts, and what manner of 
Being he is; but alſo, muſt know the mutual con- 
- * cerns which ſubſiſt between us, &c. And therefore, , 
if it be a matter of great neceflity and importance, 
that we ſhould hure and exercife that religion that 
* becomes us, it is neceſſary, and of great importance, 
that we ſhould have clear notice of God's being and : 
' perfeRions, and of our concern with him; ot fuch. 
«manifeſtations and evidences of his being and per- Wy 
fections, and of the notice be takes of uc, and ef = 
g i». 3:13 2; „„ f 
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1 
our relation to him and dependence on him, as are 
ſo clear and full, as to be ſufficient.to determine and 
ſatisfy our minds. And if God looks upon it as a 


* 


thing of great importance, that we ſhould exercife - 


that religion that becomes us, and much inſiſts upon 


it that we ſhould ; we may be. aſſured, that he alſo 
looks upon it as a thing — great importance, that we 
ſhould have ſuch a clear notice of thoſe things. But 
we have ſufficient evidence, that it is of great import- 
ance that we ſhould exerciſe that religion that be- 


L 


* *x * 


comes us; and that our Creator looks upon it to be 


ſo, and does greatly inſiſt upon it. It is ſelf-evident, 


that our duty, or that which becomes us, is of im- 


portance; for that is what is meant by being of im- 


portance, viz. being a thing worthy to be regarded, 
and the oppohte of which is worthy to be avoided. 


- - 


But that which is amiable, being the contrary of what 
is hateful, is worthy-to be regarded, and the contra- 
ry to be avoided. But the very notion of a thing be- 
coming us, implies fitneſs or amiableneſs,. and that 
the contrary is hateful. And if duty, or becoming 


temper and behaviour in general, be of importance, 
then the greateſt duties, or thoſe that axe moſt incum- 


bent on us, are of proportionably greateſt importance. 
But that we ſhould have * to God, Who is in- 
ſinitely the greateſt and be 


to which we arc under infinitely the greateſt obliga- 
tion. 5 


And as it is of ſo great importance, that: we ſnould 
exerciſe that religion that is our duty, ſo we muſt ſup- 


poſe, that out Cxcator looks upon it as ſueh, and thut 
it is proportionably agreeable to his will; or, in o- 
ther words, it is a thing proportionably fit and ami- 
able in his, eye, that we ſhould do ſo. That God 


has regard to mens doing their duty, and is not care- 


leſs about it, is evident from theſe confiderations : It 
is evident, that God is not negligent of the, world 
he has made. He has made it for his uſe, and therę- 


tore, | 
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of Beings, and whom 
we have infinitely the greateſt concern-with and de-. 


pendence upon, 2 our greateſt duty, and that 
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fore, doubtleſs, he uſes it; which implies, that he 
takes care of it, and orders and governs it, that it 
may be directed to the ends for which he has made 
it, If God regards the ſtate of the world, he will 
eſpecially regard the ſtate of the intelligent part of 
the world, which is tranſcendently the moſt. import- 
ant, and that for which all the reſt: is evidently made, 
and, without which, all the reſt is nothing. 
| God regards the moral.ſtate of the intelligent world, 
as the well-being and preſervation - of the world de- 
ends upon its moral ſtate. Wickedneſs tends, a- 
_ all things, to ruin it; if let alone, it tends to 
its greateſt confuſion, diſorder, and utter deſtruction, 
as a fire that will wholly conſume it. And its beau- 
ty and excelleney, above all things, and indeed ſum- 
marily, conſiſts in virtue. We ſee that God takes care 
of the dee f. good. ſtate, regularity and beauty 
of thoſe parts of the world, that are infinitely of lets » 
importance. Therefore, ſurely, he is not careleſs a- 
bout theſe things in the intelligent world, the high- 
eſt part of the creation, the head of all, that is neut 
to himſelf, And from what has been ſaid, it: is evi- 
dent, that he will not be carelefs about man's duty 
to him, or reſpect to him or. his: religion, which is 
infinitely the moſt conſiderable and important part 
of his duty. God cannot be indifferent about rea- 
ſonable creatures reſpect to him; whether they love 
or hate him; whether they are his- friends or ene- 
mies; whether they bleſs. or curſe: him; whether 
they fall in with his deſigu in creating them and the 
world, or ſet themſelves againſt it, and live in oppo- 
ſition to it; not only as he loves what is becurital, . 
and hates what is hateful; but as he loves himſehf, 
loves his own end, ſeeks what he ſeeks, and is inclin- 
ed to what he is inclined to. It is evident, that as 
God has- made man an intelligent creature, capable - 
of knowing his Creator, and diſcerning God's aims 
in creation, and particularly in creating himſelf, by 
ſeeing the nature and tendency of things; and has 
made him a yolitive and active creature, capable of 


willing, 


willing, and actively ſalling in with his aims, and 
promoting them; ſo it muſt he, that he has made him 
to ſerve him, and conſequently, to have reſpeA to 
him, and love him. 0 ps, 
Prom theſe things, it muſt needs happen, according 
to what was before laid down, that God looks upon it 
as of great importance, that men have and exerciſe 
that religion that becomes them; and that he greatly 
inſiſts upon it. Therefore, it follows, from things 
before obſerved, that he greatly inſiſts upon it, that 
men ſhould exercife that reſpect to him Baris agree 
able to his nature and perfections, and his coneern + 
with us, the relation he ſtands in to us, and the de- 
. pendence we have on him. Having eſtabliſhed theſe - 
things, I would now proceed farther, and ſay, that, 
\ ſeeing God fo much inſiſts upon it, that- we ſhould 
have and exerciſe that religion towards him, that be- 
comes his perfections and that concern we have with 
him and dependence we have upon him; we may 
well conclude, that he will not deny-mankind the 
means neceſſary to render them capable of this, and 
therefore will not deny-them the neceſſary means 
of ſome clear, evident, and diſtinft knowledge, not 
only of his exiſtence and perfections, but alſo of the 
relations he ſtands in to us, and of the things where- - 
in we are dependent on him : ſeeing that (as has 
been proved) the religion that becomes us towards 
God, depends on theſe things as its neceſſary ground, 
as well as on his exiſtence and perfections. In 

order to a proper and neceflary foundation and 

ſupport of the religion founded on God's being, per- 

fections, and on our particular relation to God, and 

dependence on him, it is not ſuſſicient that we only 

have ſcme uncertain conjecture concerning theſe 

things; but that we ſhould have clear notice of them, 

and pchitive, ſatisfying evidence. Such is the na- 

ture of man, that he does not feel entire friend- 

.: ſhip and reſpect towards an object, of whoſe exiſt- 
epce and exceliency, notice of him, and, concerns 

. with him, he uncertawmly conjectures. Therefore, 
. it 
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it is doubtleſs agreeable to the will. of God, that 
mankind ſhould have clear and full notice of theſe 
things; as it muſt be his will to afford neceſſary 
means for that religion which becomes them. 

God did not afford neceſſary means for the exerciſe 
and ſupport of that religion which becomes us to- 
wards God; then it would follow, that he did not 
take care for the exiſtence and ſupport of that which, 
in his own eyes, is moſt important in the regularity, 


beauty, and order of the world. But, from. what 


has been already proved, God does take care of this; 
and therefore, doubtleſs, will give mankind neceſ- 
ſary means for the clear, evident, and diſtin know- ' 
ledge of the concern he has with them, and their 
dependence on him, at leaſt in its more important 
articles. As for inſtance, we may conclude, that he 
will not deny mankind ſufficiently clear and evident- 
knowledge of his concern with them as their Crea- 
tor and Preſeryer, and the Author of all their outward 
ood things, and as their Judge to recompenſe their 
e Or, if there be any other relations that 
God ſtands in to them, of like importance; then, 
doubtleſs, it is the will of God to give like clear and 
full evidence of them alſo. But now, from theſe 
things I infer, that if there be any ſuch thing as for- 
giveneſs of ſin, and ſalvation from fin and its evil 
conſequences, then God has certainly given a reve- 
lation to mankind, to make this clearly and diſtindt- 
ly known, together with the terms, method, and 
means of it. Becauſe, if ſo, theſe things will follow: 
(r.) That then God ſuſtains a relation entirely 
new, and diſtin from the natural relation of a Crea- 
tor, Preſerver, &c. viz. that of a Saviour. And we 
have a,new concern with God, and a new depend- 
ence on him, entirely diſtinct from that which is by 
nature, but no leſs important ; which renders' a. 
new kind of regard to God, and fo a new ſort of reli- 
gion, proper and becoming in man, correſponding 
with this new relation, and theſe his new. con- 
cerns with Cod. | 
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(2:) That we cannot have any clear, certain, and 
diſtin knowledge of this new relation, &c. any o- 
ther way, than by divine revelation. I ſhall | 
each of theſe in their order. 

1/f, If there be any ſorgiveneſs of the fins we are 
guilty of, and deliverance from fin and its conſe- 
- quences z then God ſtands in a new relation to us, 
even that of a Saviour, and we have new concerns 
with him, founded upon. it ; which new relation is no- 
leſs important, than that of the Author and Prefery- 
er of our nature, and the Beſtower of natural enjoy- 
ments; and conſequently, new regards to God, and 
new duties founded on this new relation, become us, 
which are not leſs important than the duties of na- 
tural religion. That the relation of a Saviour from 
our fin and its conſequences, is no leſs important 
than the other, will appear from the following conſi- 
derations: It is evident, that mankind in general, 
have forſaken and renounced the Author and Pre- 
ſerver of their beings, and the Fountain of all that per- 
tains to their well-being ; i. e. their hearts have forſaken 
him, in that they do not love God ſo much as they 
do other things. Therefore, they have taken away: 
their hearts from God, have dethroned God in their 
hearts, and have given to other things their hearts 
that belong to God; have ſet up other things in the 
throne of God. They have ſubſected God. in their 
hearts to things that are infinitely mean, and worth- 
leſs and vile, in compariſon of God. This is attend- 
ed unavoidably with enmity to God. As rebelling a- 
gainſt a lawful prince, and ſetting up another in his 

cad, is turning enemy to the lawful prince: So- 
men naturally diſregard God's glory and ſupreme do- 
minion. They have truly no fincere conſent of heart 
to that glory, or delight in any ſuch thing; but ra- 
ther are againſt it, and have naturally no reliſn for 
the infinite ſupreme beauty of the Divine nature, nor 
any proper gratitude to him, as the Fountain of all 
good that belongs to our being. And this certainly 
is rebellion and revolt, and a renouncing and caſting 
olf the, Supreme Being, as to his infinite c— | 

and 
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dignity, and as to that ſupreme dominjon of his, 
nded on that dignity, and the relation of a Crea- 
r,. Preſerver, and Fountain of all good. Now, it 
pretty manifeſt, that by forſaking and renouncing' 
Author of our being, and of all good, and thus 
ning enemy to him, we muſt forfeit his favour and 
iend{hip, and the benefits we derive from this Foun- 
uin of good; and that implies, that our conduct de- 
xryes that we ſhould be totally undone. A caſting. 
Bf the Author of our being, deſerves plainly that he 
bould caſt us off; that he ſhould cauſe that our be- 
Mg ſhould not be for our good. Our becoming his 
nemies, deſerves that he ſhould be and act as our 
Enemy ; and that he ſhould cauſe our being to be the 
means of our miſery. And if we have deſerved theſe 
Whings, then, unleſs we are forgiven, at leaſt in part, 
Wheſe things will certainly come upon us. x 
From theſe things it appears, that if we are ever 
örgiven, and reſtored from this utterly ruined and 
ndone ſtate, it will be as great a thing as our crea 
jon, and equivalent to a new creation from nothing, 
in order to a new preſervation, and new enjoyment 
of the benefits of being. So that hereby God ſtands 
tin anew relation to us, even that of a Saviour; and 
we have a new concern with him, and dependence 
upon him, of equal importance with that of our Crea- 
tor, Preſerver, &c. And if the miſery that we de- 
ſerve, be worſe than a ſtate of non-exiſtence, as it 
= would. be caly to prove that it muſt be infinitely 
worſe, then this new relation of a Saviour is infinite- 
y more important than the other. „ ns 
From whence it follows, that new duties ariſe, 

new regards towards God; and a new religion be- 
comes us, which is no leſs important than natural 
religion. And it will further follow from things be- 
fore ſhewn, that it muſt be agreeable to the word of 
God,. that we ſhould haye means of clear, full' and 
diſt inct notice of this new relation that God ſtands 
in to us as our Sayiour, and his concern with us, and 
the manner of our dependence on him in that mat- 


der- 
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2.) That we cannot have any clear, certain, and | 
. diſtin knowledge of this new relation, &c. any o- | 
ther way, than by divine revelation. I ſhall tſhew | \ 
cach of theſe in their order. & 
1½, If there be any ſorgiveneſs of the fins we are 
guilty of, and deliverance from fin and its conſe- 
quences; then God ſtands in a new relation to us, 
even that of a Saviour, and we have new concerns 
with him, founded upon it; which new relation is no 
leſs important, than that of the Author and Preſery- 
er of our nature, and the Beſtower of natural enjoy- - 
ments; and conſequently, new regards to God, and. 
new duties ſounded on this new relation, become us, 
which are not leſs important than the duties of na- 
tural religion. That the relation of a Saviour from 
our fin and its conſequences, is no leſs important 
than the other, will appear from the following conſi- 
derations: It is evident, that mankind in general, 
have forſaken and renounced the Author and Pre- 
ſerver of their beings, and the Fountain of all that per- | 
tains to their well · being; i. e. their hearts have forſaken 
him, in that they do not love God fo much as they 
do other things. Therefore, they have taken away 
their hearts from God, have dethroned God in their 
hearts, and have given to other things their hearts 
that belong to God; have ſet up other things in the 
throne of God. They have ſubſected Goc in their 
hearts to things that are infinitely mean, and worth- 
leſs and vile, in compariſon of God. This is attend- 
ed unavoidably with enmity to God. As rebelling a- 
l a lawful prince, and ſetting up another in his 
cad, is turning enemy to the lawful prince: 80 
men naturally difregard God's glory and ſupreme do- 
minion. They have truly no firicere conſent of heart 
to that glory, or delight in any ſuch thing; but ra- 
ther are againſt it, and have naturally no reliſh for 
the infinite ſupreme beauty of the Divine nature, nor 
any proper gratitude to him, as the Fountain of all 
good that belongs to our being. And this certainly 
is rebellion and revolt, and a renouncing and caſting 
alf the Supreme Being, as to his infinite n 
and 
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and dignity, and as to that ſupreme dominion of Liz, 
founded on that dignity, and the relation of a Crea- 


is pretty manifeſt, that by forſaking and renouncing' 
the Author of our being, and of all good, and thus: 
turning enemy to him, we muſt forfeit his favour and 
friendſhip, and the benefits we derive from this Foun- 
tain of and that implies, that our conduct de- 
ſerves that we ſhould be totally undone. A caſting. 


b off the Author of our being, re that he 
ſhould caſt us off; that he ſhould ca 
ing ſhould not be for our good. Our becoming his 


e that our be- 


enemies, deſerves that he ſhould be and act as our 
enemy; and that he ſhould cauſe our being to be the 
means of our gre And if we have deſerved theſe 
things, then, unleſs we are forgiven, at leaſt in part, 


theſe things will certainly come upon us. 7 
From theſe things it appears, that if we are ever 


forgiven, and reſtored from this utterly ruined and 
undone ſtate, it will be as great a thing as our crea- 
tion, and equivalent to, a new creation from nothing, 
in order to a new preſervation, and new enjoyment 
of the benefits of being. So that hereby God ſtands 
in a new relation to us, even that of a Saviour; and 
we have a new concern with him, and dependence 
upon him, of equal importance with that of our Crea- 
tor, Preſexver, &c. And if the miſery that we de- 
ſerve, be worſe than a ſtate of non-exiſtence, as it 
would, be eaſy to prove that it muſt be infinitely 
worſe, then this new relation of a Saviour is infinite- 
ly more important than the other. F 
From whence it follows, that new duties ariſe, 
new regards towards God; and a new religion be- 
comes us, which is no leſs important than natural 
religion. And it will further follow from things be- 
fore ſhewn, that it muſt be agreeable to the word of 
God, that we ſhould have means of clear, full and 
diſtinct notice of this new relation that God ſtands 
in to us as our Sayiour, and his concern with us, and 


the manner of our dependence on him in that mat- 
| | dera 
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tor, Preſerver, and Fountain of all -good. Now, it - 
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ter: and conſequently, that we have ſufficient means 
for a certain knowledge, that God is willing to for- 
give us; and of the nature of ſalvation, and the 
'terms on which it may be obtained ; how far we may 
be reſtored to fayour; what happineſs ſuch ſinful 
creatures may hope to enjoy; the way and means of 
ſalvation, and the way in which we may obtain an 
'Intereſt in it: in order to know the duties which a- 
riſe from theſe things, the regards which become 
us towards God as our Saviour, and the diſpoſitions 
and affections and exerciſes anſwerable to the con- 
cern we have with God in that affair. As, in order 
to the ſubſiſtence and ſupport of natural religion, we 
need clear manifeſtations of the perfections of God, 
and clear evidences of our dependence on God in the 
courſe of nature and common providence ; ſo, in or- 
der to the ſubſiſting of the new religion proper to be 
exerciſed towards God as our Saviour, we need a 
clear manifeſtation of the work of ſalvation, and of 
the manner of the exerciſe and diſplays of God's 
perfections in that work, and our particular depend- 
en on him in that affair. And therefore, from what 
| has been before obſerved, it is doubtleſs' agreeable 
to the will of God, that we ſhould have ſuch clear 
manifeſtations and evidences : and if this cannot be 
without a revelation, then it is doubtleſs the will 
of God, that we ſhould have a revelation; i. e. if 
there be any ſuch thing as forgiveneſs and ſalvation - 
for us. And this is what I would now proceed to 
mew, 

24ly, That we cannot have any certain and diſtinct 
knowledge of theſe things concerning our reſtoration 
and ſalvation, without a revelation. It is ſaid by 
ſome, that the light of nature and reaſon is ſufficient 
to teach us, that a good God ſtands ready to forgive 
#Finners on their hearty 'repentance «+ 


But I think it plain, that our reaſon alone never 


could give a clear and evident notice of this. | 


wiſe governor, in governing, will not be influenced 
wholly and only by :goedpeſs and pity. Wiſdom, 
| on 
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on many accounts, and in many caſes, may prevent 
his forgiving offenders. And who could tell in what 
manner wiſdom might influence and determine the 
Supreme Ruler of the world in this matter? Who 
could tell what ends he might have in view, to in- 
p duce him not to forgive men, who, in the manner 
before mentioned, had forſaken and renounced him, 
and turned enemies to him? We ſee by fact and 
experience, that it does not w—_— follow from 
God's goodneſs, that he will prevent al/ the miſery of 
his creatures; but that, nevertheleſs, his wiſdom in- 
duces him to ſend upon them innumerable and ex- 
treme calamities. So that his wiſdom cauſes him not 
to do every thing, that, in itſelf conſidered, would 
de an act of goodneſs. Otherwiſe, not only would 
he prevent all miſery, but make all his creatures ten 
thouſand times happier than they are, and would 
make ten thouſand times more creatures to be happy 
than he does make. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that 
other things become the Supreme Governor of the 
world, betides pity and goodneſs : and particularly, 
that juſbice and hatred of fin become him. It is not 
natural to ſuppoſe, that he cannot be provoked or 
offended by injuriouſneſs, and an unreaſonable ſpirit 
* and treatment; and particularly, by an injurious diſ- 
poſition and behaviour towards Himſelf, in ingrati- 
tude, enmity, and contempt. At leaſt, we cannot 
be certain from the light of nature, that he may not 
be provoked by theſe things. If we may judge bx g 
what ſeems to be dictated by the hearts of the ge- 
S nerality of mankind through the face of the earth, 
and in all ages, it is natural for the mind of man to 
ſuppoſe, that the Deity is greatly provoked by ſuch } 
things. And if he is provoked by ſin, and does 
greatly abhor and reſent it, it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
that he is diſpoſed to puniſh it, and that with ſeve- 
rity. 'This alſo agrees with the notions of mankind 
in all ages and nations. . | 
And if other perfections beſides goodneſs, ſuch as 
Juſtice, holineſs, hatred of 4 "oy wiſdom as it regards | 
2 | 5 ; 8 
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the moſt perfect ſtate of the univerſal ſyſtem in the 
whole ſeries of events; I ſay, if ſuch other perfec- 


tions muſt have their ends regarded, and ſo have a 


Hand in determining, with reſpect to offenders, re- 
bels, and enemies, whether they ſhall be forgiven, 
and received into favour; and if any ſuch, how many, 
and who, and when, and to what degree, and what 
benefits they ſhall receive; and in what way they 
ſhall be ſaved, and by what means, on what terms, 


&c. ; How ſhall it be clearly determined, without a 


xevelation, how great a hand thoſe other perfections, 
beſides goodneſs, may have in this affair; and how 
great a regard will be paid to other ends beſides the 
ends of mere pity and goodneſs; how many and 
various the ends may be, which God, in his wiſdom, 
may ſee fit to provide for, and how important they 
may be in his eyes? Who can tell how far he may 
think fit to proceed in puniſhing, to vindicate his 
own majeſty, to maintain his own authority and the 
dignity of his government, and to maintain inviolate 
the grand rule of government? And who can tall 
what may be left for the ſyitem of univerſal exiſtence, 
taken in its utmoſt extent, and with regard to the 
whole of its duration, and the eternal ſerics of e- 
vents? Will not reaſon ſay, that, if God be per- 


fectly wiſe, he will order the methods of his pros 


ceeding in the moral government of the world, ſo as 
to make proviſion for the obtaining of the beſt ends 
in the beſt manner; meaning by %, that which is 
10 on an univerſal and perfect view of all things, in 
their utmoſt extent, and utmoſt duration? And 
how can reaſon alone fully: and clearly determine 
and fatisfy thoſe, who are fo infinitely far from being 
capable of ſuch a view, what is beſt in this ſenſe ? 

Ho, if we fuppoſe that it were known and deter- 
mined, that it is God's will that there ſhould be ſome 
way of ſalvation ; reafon will determine, that the me- 
thod and means, terms and degrees, &c. ſhall be ſuch as 
are wiſeſt and beſt in the foregoing ſenſe, viz. with re- 
gard to the influence of each part of the ſcheme or =: 
5 | | 
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thod of ſalvation, on the whole extent and duration 
of exiſtences, comprehending that infinite variety of 
particular beings, circumſtances and eyents. But, who- 
will ſay, that mens reaſon alone is ſufficient to deter- 
mine what method of ſalvation is wiſeſt in this ſenſe ? 
what degree of mercy, what deliverance and happi- 
neſs, what means of ſalvation, what terms of . enjoy- 
ing the benefits of it, will have the beſt and moſt 
perſect influence in ſuch a ſenſe? Will any ſay, that, 
mens underſtanding and reaſon alone make it certain, 
that the infinitely wiſe, holy and righteous Governor 
of the world, itands oy to forgive all offenders, 
how great ſoever their offence, and how far ſoever 
they go in their oppoſition, rebellion, enmity, in- 
gratitude and contempt; and how long ſoever they 
continue in theſe things; and how far ſoever they 
roceed in acting upon their enmity and conteropt 2 
ic not, then who ſhall ſet the bounds? can man's 
reaſon fix the limits, and ſay that men may go ſo far 
in offending, and yet find mercy, and no farther ? 
Reaſon alone cannot certainly detgrmine, that God 
will not inſiſt on ſome ſatisfaction for injuries he re- 
ceives. If we conſider what have in fact been the 
general notions of mankind, we ſhall ſee cauſe to 
think, that the dictates of mens minds, who have 
been without revelation, have been contrariwiſe, 
viz. that the Deity will inſiſt on ſome ſatisfaction. 
Repentance makes ſome ſatisfaction for many in- 
juries that men are guilty of one towards another; 
becauſe it bears ſome proportion to the degree of in- 
jury. But reaſon will not certainly determine, that 
it is rope: for God to accept of repentance as ſome 
action for an offence, when that repentance is 
infinitely diſproportionate to the heinouſneſs of the 
e ox the degree of injuriouſneſs that is offered. 
nd reaſon will not certainly determine, that the of- 
fence of forſaking and renouncing God in heart, and 
treating him with ſuch indignity and-contempt, as to 
ſet him below the meapeſt and vileſt things, is not im- 
menlely greater, and more heinous, than any injury 
A. 1 Y ed 
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offered to men; and that therefore all our repentance 
and ſorrow fall infinitely ſnort of proportion in mea- 
ſure and degree. If it be ſaid, that we may reaſon- 
| ably conclude, and be fully ſatisfied in it, that a good 
God will forgive our fin on repentance ;. I aſk, what 
can be meant by repentance in the caſe of them that 
have no love nor true gratitude to God in their hearts, 
but who diſcoyer ſuch an habitual diſregard and con- 
tempt of God in their conduct, as to treat created 
things, of the loweſt value, with greater reſpect 
than him? If it be fai.l, that thereby is meant being 
forry for the offence; I aſk, whether that ſorrow is 
worthy to be accepted as true repentance, that does 
not ariſe from any change of heart, or from a better 
mind, a mind more diſpoſed to love God, and honour 
him, being now ſo changed as to have leſs diſregard 
and contempt ? whether or not the ſorrow which ariſes 
only from fear and ſelf-love, with a heart ſtill in re- 
bellion againſt God, be fuch as we can be certain will 
be accepted? If not, how ſhall a man, who at pre- 
fent has no better heart, but yet is greatly concerned 
for himſelf through fear, know how to obtain a better 
heart? How does it appear, that he, if he tries only 
from fear and ſelf-love, can make himſelf better, and 
make himſelf love God ? what proper tendency can 
there be in the heart to make itſelf better, until it 
ſincerely repents of its preſent badneſs ? and how 
can the heart have ſincerity of repentance of its pre- 
ſent badneſs, until it begins to be better, and ſo be- 
ins to forſake its badneſs, by truly difapproving it, 
3 a good diſpoſition, or a better tendency ariſing in 
it? If the diſpoſition remain juſt the ſame, then 
no ſincere diſapprobation ariſes; but the reigning 
diſpofition, inſtead of deſtroying, on the contra- 
ry approves and, confirms itſelf. The heart can 
have no tendency to make itſelf better, until it 
begins to have a better tendency : for therein con- 
ſiſts its badneſs, viz. having no good tendency or 
inclination. And to begin to have a good tendency, 
or, which is the ſame thing, to begin to have a ſincere 
inclinatign * * 


_ 


; 
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inclination to be better, is the ſame thing as to 
begin already to be better. So that it feems, that 
they that are now under the reigning power of 
an evil heart, can have no ability to help themſelves, 
how ſenſible ſoever they may be of their miſery, and 
concerned through fear and ſelf-love to be delivered; 
but they need this from God, as part of their ſalva- 
tion, viz. that God ſhould give them ſincere repen- 
tance, as well as pardon and deliverance from the. 


evil conſequences of fin. And how ſhall they know, 


without revelation, that God will give ſinners a better 
heart, to enable them truly to repent; or in what 
way they can have any hope to obtain it of him ? 
And if it were ſo, that men could obtain ſome ſincere 
repentance of their being wholly without that loye 


of God that they ought to have; yet how can reaſon, 


determine, that God will forgive their ſin, until they 
wholly forſake it? or until their repentance is per- 
fect? until they relinquiſh all their finful contempt, 
ingratitude and regardlefineſs of God ? or, which is 
the ſame thing, until they fully return to their duty 
i. e. to that degree of love, honour, gratitude and 
devotedneſs to God, that is their duty? If they have 
robbed God, who can certainly ſay that God will 
ſorgive them, until they reſtore all that they have 
robbed him of, and give him the whole that he claims 
by the moſt abſolute right? But where is any man 
that repents with ſuch a perfect repentance ? and if 
there be ever any inſtances of it in this world, who 
will ſay, that it is in every man's power to obtain it? 
or that there certainly are no lower terms of forgive- 
neſs? and if there are, who can tell certainly where 
to ſet the bounds, and ſay preciſely to what degree 
a man muſt repent? How great mult his ſorrow be 
in proportion to his offences? &c. Or, who can 
fay, how * man's day of probation ſhall laſt ? 
ne certainly determine, that if a man 

goes on for a long time preſumptuoully in his con- 
tempt, rebellion and affronts, preſuming on God's, 
goodneſs, depending that though he does thus abuſe 
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his grace as long as he pleaſes, yet if he repents at 
any time, God will forgive him, and receive him to 
favour, forgiving all his preſumptuous aggravated re- 
bellion, ingratitude and provocation, and will receive 
him into the arms of his love? will reaſon alone fully 
ſatisfy the mind, that God ſtands ready to pardon 
and receive to favour fuch a ſinner, after long continu- 
ance in ſuch horrid preſumption and moſt vile ingrati- 
tude? Or, will reaſon fully determine for a certain- 
ty, that God will do it, if men thus preſumptuouſly 
ſpend their youth, the beſt part of their lives, in ob- 
ſtinate and ungrateful wickedneſs, depending that 
God will ſtand ready to pardon afterwards ? and, in 
ſhort, how can reaſon alone be fufficient to ſet the 
bounds, and = how long God will bear with and 
wait upon preſumptuous ſinners ? how many acts of 
ſuch ingratitude and preſumption he will be ready to 
forgive, and on what terms? &c, I fay, how can 
10 wn fix theſe limits, with any clear evidence that 
fhall give the mind a fixed eftabliſhment and ſatis- 
faction? , TY | | 
Therefore, if there be any ſuch thing as the for- 
giveneſs and falvation of ſinful men; new relations 
of God to men, and concerns of God with men, and 
a new dependence of men on God, will ariſe, no leſs 
important, and probably much more important, than 
thoſe which are between God and man, as God is 
his Creator, and the author of his natural good. And 
as God muft manifeſt his perfections in new difplays 
of them, in a new work of redemption or ſalvation, 
contrivedè and ordered by his infinite wiſdom, and 
executed by his power, in a perfect conſiſtence with 
his juſtice and holinefs, and a greater manifeſtation 
of his goodnefs, than is made in God's works as the 
- author of nature; fo theſe things muſt be the founda- 
tion of new regards to God, new duties, and a new 
religion, founded on thoſe diſphys of God's per- 
fections in the work of ſalvation, and on the new 
relations God ſuſtains towards men, and the new de- 


pendence of men on God, and new obligations laid 
on 


1 
5 

on. men in that work, which may be called revealed 
religion, different from that natural religion which is 
founded on the works of God, as the Creator and the 
Author of nature, and our concerns with God in that 
work; though not at all contrary to it, or ſubverſive 
of it; but in addition to it, and in perfect agreement 
with it. 

The light of nature teaches iat religion which is 
* neceſſary to continue in the favour of the God that 
made us; but it cannot teach us that religion which 


is neceſſary to our being reſtored to the favour of 
God, after we have forfeited it. | 


95 · * would have it, that the Book of Da- 
niel was forged after the times of Autiochus Epi- 
phanes. Againſt this the following things do argue. 
(1-) Alphonſus 'Turretinus, quoted by Stapferus, 
obſerves, ©* That among the whole nation of the 
„Jews, there never was any controverſy concernin 
« this matter.” This would be exceedingly ſtrange, | 
the book had been written ſo late as the time of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, which was about four hundred 
ears after the Captivity ; eſpecially when this book 
fas been received among them, not only as a book 
truly written by Daniel, but alſo, as a genuine writ- 
ing of his, univerſally received into the Jewiſh canon 
as part of the Holy Scriptures, and as ſuch read in 
their ſynagogues as their canon, and has been delivered 
down from generation to generation. It does not 
appear, that after Malachi's death, ever any pretend- 
ed to have the ſpirit of prophecy among them, or to 
palm any writing of his own on the people as of 
divine inſpiration. There ſeems to have been pre- 
vailing among them no humour of forgery of any 
fuch kind. And, if there had been any ſuch ficti- 
tious pretence ſtarted after feyeral hundred years en- 
tire ceffation, it is in the higheft degree incredible 
that it ſhould be received by all the people, and this 
too at once, without any great controverſy about the 
matter, and allowed to be a divine writing. People . 
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arc apt to Le ſtartled and alarmed at new things, to 
| which they have been very much unuſed, and which 
| | are above all that any of them have long pretended to, 


. claiming an honour far above all that any have laid 
claim to, for ſome ages. | 
And eſpecially, it is unlikely that they would, with- 
| out much controverſy, all agree to give this new book 
a place in the canon of their Scriptures, ſo long after 
their canon had been ſettled, and had remained un- 
| \ altered and without addition, as being ſuppoſed to 
| be finiſhed and ſealed up. The canon of holy and 
F divine writings, among them, was a very ſacred thing 
| that to which they paid a vaſt regard. And fo great 
an addition, ſo new-made, ſo long after all the reſt, 
| muſt needs have made a great noiſe. N 
; It is alſo to be obſerved, that, fo late as this, there were 
bp among them a ſet of men who made it their buſineſs to 
\ ſtudy and teach the word of God contained in the canon 
- of their Scriptures, containing what they called the 
Law and the Prophets: and they had ſynagogues 
every where, all over the land, and in all parts of 
the world; and every where it was the eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom to read the Law and the Prophets in their 
| {ynagogues. 
| Now, who can think, that a book forged after the 
times of Antiochus Epiphanes, could have been in- 
troduced into their ſacred canon, as a divine book, 
one of the books of their holy prophets, to be kept 
| and read in their ſynagogues, by the whole people, 
4/8 through the land of Canaan, and through the whole 
$ world, without any remarkable controverſy, or any 
4 memorable noiſe or ado ? 

It is farther to be conſidered, that this book ap- 
wo pears with an aſſertion of its being written by the pro- 
N phet Daniel, in the time of the Captivity. | In it 

Daniel ſpeaks of himſelf as the writer, Dan. viii. 1. 
| &c.; ix. 2.3 and x. 11, 12, We are told expreſsly 
that he wrote his viſions, Dan. vii. 1, 2.; and that 
he was commanded to write his prophecies in a book, 
chap. xii. 4. (ſee Witſius's Miſcellan. p. 254.); and 


the 
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the book is received and put into the Jewiſh canon 
under his name. | 

But if this book appeared firſt under Daniel's name, 
after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, the whole 
Jewiſh nation muſt know, that it was a new book to 
them, and-that they had never heard of any ſuch 
book before. Therefore great doubts would moſt 
naturally immediately ariſe in their minds, how it 
ſhould come to paſs, if this book were written at the 
time of the Captivity, by ſo great a prophet, of ſuch 
exceeding fame, that it ſhould now firſt appear, and 
never be heard of till now. It. would be ſtrange in- 
deed, if, under theſe circumſtances, it ſhould be re- 
ceived univerſally all over the world, with ſuch high 
credit, as to be added to the ſacred canon by all, with- 
out any remarkable controverſy. 

Surely many ſtrange things muſt be ſuppoſed in 
the people to make this credible z and, among others, 
this muſt be ſuppoſed, viz. that there was a ſtrange 
credulous humour in the people, as to things of this 
kind, a fondneſs for adding to their canon, and an 
aptitude to receive any new. writing as of ſacred au- 
thority. But nothing of this appears from any other 
inſtance. No other new writing was thus received 
among them. It is true, fabulous writings were 
forged among them, as many ſtrange ſtories in their 
Apocrypha ; but were never received among them, 
or any part of them, as part of the canon of their 
ſcriptures. 

It is farther to be conſidered, that the Jews were 
divided into oppoſite contending ſes, who differed 
greatly among themſelyes, and had great controverſy 
one with another; and, among other things, about their 
canon. The Saducees differed greatly Row the Pha- 
riſees; the former admitted only the five books of 
Moſes into their canon, though they did not deny 
the other writings to be really written by thoſe whoſs 
names they bore. Surely-theſe would have made a 
great noiſe, if the reſt of the Jews had ſo eaſily re- 
ceived.and made ſo much of a writing ſo lately 
forged, 


. 334 4 
| | forged, eſpecially ſeeing Dan. xii. 2. is ſo expreſsly 


3 againſt their moſt favourite tenet as to a reſurrection. 
| | | This ſect, at leaſt, would have kept alive the remem- 
4F brance of the tolly of the reſt of the Jews. The Sa- 
105 maritans alſo, who lived in the midſt of the country, 
17 and were ſuch bitter enemies of the Jews, and diſ- 

l {.\ liked the writings of the prophets, would have been 
. forward to expoſe ſuch folly of the Jews. 

6 The matter of the firſt finding and receiving this 

f remarkable book, and adding it to the canon, muſt 

have been a famous event, and have made a noiſe on 

| ſeveral accounts, not only by the controverſies raiſed 
I. - thereby, but as a great and remarkable event in the 


ſeries of events attending the ſtate of things amongſt 
them. 


9 But, that all ſhould be without the leaſt trace or 

\ |  footſtep in hiſtory, or any remaining account of any 

7 ſuch event; that the whole affair ſhould preſently 

ſink into oblivion, and ſo univerſally paſs among the 

people, as though this book had always been part of 

| their canon, and univerſally received as ſuch even 
from the Captivity, is quite incredible. 

| | But thus it is, that no trace of any ſuch event re- 

| | | mains; no hint of any time that this book firſt ap- 


E after the Captivity, or of any controverſy a- 
out its being truly the writing of Daniel, or about 
its being' received as a part of the'canon, among any 
that received more than the Pentatcuch; either m 
any records or writings of the Jews, or hiſtories or 
monuments of any other nation or ſect: though the 
book be ſpoken of particularly in every ancient writ- 
ing, as in Joſephus, who expreſsly ſpeaks of this 
| book, as received and read among the Jews, as of 
| | the moſt certain and undoubted authority. (See 
4 With Miſcell. p. 254) | | 
| | This book is ſpoken of in the evangeliſts as cited 
[ - | by Chriſt, as a part of the Jewiſh Scriptures, and by 
* the apoſtle Paul, Heb. xi. ; and there is no appearance 
of any controverſy about the book in his time; and 
before that, tlie book of Daniel is plainly referred to, 
[1 In 7 
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in the firſt book of the Maccabees, ſecond chapter, $9. 
and 60. verſes; where the glorious fruit of the faith 
of Ananias, Mithacl and Azarias, is ſpoken of, and 
of Daniel in his preſervation from the mouths of the 
lions. | 

(2.) The Book of Daniel js extant in the tranſla- 
tion of the Seventy z which was made into Greek be- 
fore the times of Antiochus Epiphanes. (See Pool's 
Synopſes Prolegomena in hunc librum.) 

(3.) Joſephus gives an account of this book's being 
ſhewn to Alexander the Great, by Jaddua the high- 
prieſt. So Stapſerus, Prideaux, and Withi Miſcell, 

255. | 
(2 Stapferus (tom. ii. p. 1081.) obſerves as fol- 
lows : “ J add this, which ſeems to me to have the 
« preateſt weight, that if this book had been written 
« after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, its ſur- 
„ reptitious inſertion into the ſacred canon, could 
% not have been concealed, on account of the great 
- © length of time which intervened between the life 
© of Daniel, and the publiſhing of this prophecy or 
c book, and the reception of it into the canon: For 
te this time comprehends the ſpace of about four 
„ hundred years. Who therefore can perſuade him- 
« ſeif, that, at ſuch a late period, this book, contain» 
„ ing prophecies, having the name of Daniel pre- 
„ fixed to it, and relating moſt important facts 
* which had already taken place, crept in by fraud, 


„ and was by the common conſent of the Jewiſh 


people, (for otherwiſe it could not have come to 
* paſs), received into the canon of ſcripture ?” 

(5.) The greater part of the book is wiitten in 
genuine Hebrew, (See Witſ. Miſcell. p. 255.); and it 
is not likely, that a book forged four hundred years 
after the Hebrew had ceaſed to be ſpoken among the 
people, would have been ſo. Other ſabulous books, 
that were written among them after the Captivity, 
were not written in that language. | EIS 

(6.) Other things are foretold in this bock, beſides 
thoſe which came to paſs in the days of Antiochus, 
| no 


11 


no leſs wonderful, and no leſs plainly and exactly 
agreeing with the events which came to paſs in later 
times; as, the prophecies concerning the Roman em- 
pire; and ſome of them have come to ou many ages 


ſince that time, yea, many ages ſince Chriſt's time. 

(7.) The prophet Ezekiel makes mention of Da- 
niel, as one of the moſt holy men; and as one of 
the greateſt and moſt familiar friends of God, and 
alſo as one -of the wiſeſt men that ever exiſted in the 
world; Ezek. xiv. 14, 20., and xxviii. 3. Theſe 
things may well lead us to ſuppoſe, that he was a 
prone prophet. If he was a great prophet, it would 

e ſtrange that none of his prophecies were written 
in that age, when the heme ng eſpecially all that 
were of great note, wrote their prophecies. 


96. That Chriſt had the ſpirit of prophecy, the de- 
v6: of Jeruſalem was many ways a remarkable 
roof, | | 
g (1.) He often foretold it, with its time, and circum 
ſtances, and conſequences ; and that great and extra- 
ordinary event, in all-its dreadful circumſtances and 
great conſequences, exactly anſwered his predictions. 
And that it did ſo, abundantly proved that he was a 
true prophet, and that the word in his mouth, that 
he ſpake in the name of God, was the truth, and in- 
deed the word of God; and conſequently, that his 
doctrine concerning himſelf was the word of God, 

or was divine doctrine. 

And here, this is to be obſerved, that in the o- 
ther deſolations and captivities that had been in 
Iſrael, God ſent prophets to foretel them, and fore- 
warn the people of them, eſpecially the prophets Ho- 
ſea and Amos. And, what abundant predictions and 
forewarnings were given of the deſtruQtion of Jeru- 
ſalem by the Chaldeans, and their captivity into Ba- 
bylon, by many prophets, e. g. Iſaiah, Micah, Huldah, 

2ꝑ²ings xxii. 16.) Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and 
zekiel; though that deſtruction was but a little thing 
in compariſon with the ſecond deſtruction by the Ro- 
mans; 
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mans; and the captivity that followed but a trifle, 


and of ſhort continuance, - in compariſon of that 
which has followed the latter. And therefore, it 
is altogether unlikely that God ſhould ſend no pro- 
het at all to predict or forewarn the people of this, 
bat that there ſhould be a perfect filence about it for 
more than 500 years before it happened. But it was 
not ſo; the people had a far greater, more remark- 
able, and more affecting warning and predictions of 
this, than of the other : not by a prophet that ſpoke on 
carth, but by the Prophet of prophets, the great Pro- 
phet of God, the only begotten Son of God, that is, 
the Lord from heaven. 
In other reſpects, God made his hand, in this laſt 


deſtruction, far more viſible, both by an extraordina- 


ry interpoſition, in the ſtrange and unuſual incidents 
and circumſtances of it, and alſo in extraordinary 
ſigns, forerunners and preſages of it, (See No. 48.) 
than in former deſtructions; which is another circum- 
ſtancethat makes it the more incredible that God ſhould 
not interpoſe and manifeſt himſelf in this reſpect al- 
ſo, viz. in forewarning of it, and giving the reaſons 
of it by the Spirit of prophecy. It appears it was the 
will of God to give previous notice of it, by extraor- 
dinary preſages, in abundance. Why, then, ſhould 


there be a total ſilence in God's more uſual manner 
of preſignification by prophecy ? | 
(2.) Chriſt, who thus exactly foretold this great e- 


vent, declared, at the ſame time, the reaſon why God 
would bring ſuch a judgement; and he declared it 
ſhould be for their rejection of him, and their con- 
tempt and malignity towards him, his goſpel, and 


his church; as the prophets who foretold the deſtruc- 


tion of Iſrael and Jeruſalem of old, withal declared 
the reaſons of it. And it would be a ſtrange thing, 
if that which has been far above all others 


eſt judgement that ever God brought pn his people 
Iſrael, which, in its duration, has continued much 
longer than the whole time of their dwelling in the 
land of Canaan, ſhould be * on them, without 

2 | any 
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any one to tell them the reaſon of it, and leave them all 
the while in the dark about it. And it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that He who was let ſo particularly and exactly 
into the ſecret of the divine will with reſpect to this e- 
vent, was able alſo truly to declare for what reaſon and 
end it was brought to paſs. But, as there was no other 
forewarning of the event, ſince Daniel's time, (who 
intimated that it ſhould be for rejecting the Meſhah), 
except Chriſt's prediction; ſo, no other reaſon was gi- 
ven but that which he gave, which therefore ſhould 
be received as the true reaſon. But, if God brought 
that deſtruCtion for not receiving Chriſt, how great 
2 nE of God is this to Chriſt's divine autho- 
11ty! | | 

(3.) Chriſt foretold this great event, as that which 
he himſelf would bring to paſs ; Luke xix. 27. That 
it ſhould come by his forſaking them, and not pro— 
tecting them; Matt. xxiii. 34,.—39.; Luke xiii. 34, 

That it ſhould be his curſe, repreſented by his 
curſing the barren fig-tree ; That it ſhould be by his 
coming; Luke xvii. 30. with context, and Matt. 
xxiv. 3, &c. 

And how the fulſilment of ſuch a prediction, with 
ſuch a circumſtance, is often ſpoken of in the Old 
"Teſtament as an evidence of the divinity of the pro- 
phet; See No. 49. 

(4.) The circumitances and incidents of this great 
event, were ſuch, as remarkably ſhewed it to be the 
will of God, that the Moſaic diſpenſation ſhould be 
aboliſhed, and to ſhew that God thenceforward would 
have no more regard to the peculiar inſtitutions or 
promiſes of it, (ee No. 48.) Beſides, the conſe- 
quence in blotting out the bare! of Aaron, and 
tribe of Levi, by the confuſion of their tribes, and 


their temple and land being fo long in deſolation, and 
the people in diſperſion; by which means Ged has 
now made it impoſſible for the rules of that diſpenſa- 
tion to be upheld, for a much longer time than ever 
they were attended; which is a great teſtimony from 
heayen that that diſpenſation is at an end, and con- 
FOR conſequently 
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ſequently that the Meſſiah, before that, had appear - 
ed; and that the doctrine of Chriſt, in which he 
taught, that the time was come that men ſhould no 
more worſhip in that mountain, nor at Jeruſalem, but 
ſhould worſhip God in ſpirit and in truth, was the 


4 word of God, and that He was the Meſſiah. 


(5. ) That the puniſhment of the Jews had ſo ma- 
ny ſhrewd marks and ſignatures of the diſpleaſure of 
God, for their deſpifing, evil-treating, and crucify- 
ing Jeſus, is another thing that makes this awful e- 
vent a ſeal of his divine miſſion and authority. See 
No. 48. | 


(6.) That Chriſt's followers, the Chriſtians that 


were in the city, were, by a wonderful providence, 
generally delivered, being guided by Chriſt's prophe- 
tic directions. See No. 48. 


97. That one great event of the converſion of the 
Gentile world from jdols, to- the acknowledgement. 
and worſhip of the God of Iſrael, together with the 


acknowledgement of himſelf (the Meſſiah), and ſub- 


jection to him, ſo often foretold as what ſhould be 
the great work and diſtinguiſhing honours of the 
Meſſiah, is a great and glorious ſeal and evidence of 

Ron of Jekus of Nazareth, and of his 
true Meſhahſhip. To ſet this in its proper light, the 


| ones things may be conſidered, 
0 


(i.) How often this is foretold, and how copiouſly 
and abundantly it is inſiſted on, as a great, remark- 
able, and wonderful event, which the Meſſiah ſhould 
accompliſh. [See Fulſilmnent of Prophecies of Meſſiah, 
$ 121,—137. deſigned to be publiſhed in the ſequel of 
theſe Miſcellanies. J ; 

(2.) It is plainly foretold as a great, glorious, and 
molt diitinguiſhing work of the Meſliah, and his pe- 


culiar honour, thus to turn the heathen world from 


idolatry, to the acknowledgement and worſhip of the 


God of Iſracl, and to bring them to ſubmit to him, 
and truſt in him, as their Teacher, Lawgiver, and Sa- 


viour. 
2 F 2 See 


„„ 

See in what a pompous manner this great ho- 
nour is promiſed to the Meſſiah, in the xlii. of Iſaiah, 
1,—-9. It is promiſed as the Meſſiah's great reward, 
and peculiar manifeſtation of the great and diſt inguiſn- 
ing love of God to him; Pſal. 11. 8.; Ifa. lin: latter 
end, and Pſal. cx. It is propheſied of, as a mighty and 


Nene work of God; compared to which, that of A- 
raham's victory over the kings, and their armies, was 


but the ſhadow, with a challenge to the gods of the | 


heathens, and all their abettors, to try their ſtrength 
with him; Iſa. chap, xl. xli. xlii. - 

(3.) Though, according to the modern Jews, ſome 
of the doQtrines that Chriſt has taught the Gentiles, 
are very erroneous, as that he was the Meſſiah, &c. ; 
yet, it is indiſputable, that he has introduced and e- 
ſtabliſned among the Gentiles thoſe ſame great and 
important things, which it was foretold ſhould be in- 


troduced by the Meſſiah. He has brought them to 


forſake all their ancient idols, to deſtroy all their i- 
mages of ſilver, gold, braſs and iron, wood and ſtone, 
and utterly abandon all things of that nature. He 
has brought them to forſake the worſhip of the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, and all the hoſt of heaven, and to 
forſake the worſhip of devils, and of all creatures in 
heaven above, and in the earth beneath, and in the 
waters under the earth; to deſtroy the altars, ſtatues, 
temples and oracles of theſe falſe gods, with all their 
idolatrous rites. He has overthrown all thoſe kinds 
of idolatry that were ſpoken of in the Old Teſtament, 
as practiſed by the heathen nations round about the 
land of Canaan, and in all countries far and near 
that were known in thoſe times ; has aboliſhed all 
thoſe heatheniſh practices that were condemned in the 


Old Teſtament, in Iſrael, and in other nations; has 


brought them to profeſs and worſhip the only one 
God, who in ſix days made heaven and earth, and 
the ſea, and all that in them is; to worſhip Jehovah, 
the God: of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; the ſame 
God who brought the children of Ifracl out of Egypt, 
led them through the wilderneſs, and brought them 
: into 
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into Canaan, and dwelt in their tabernacle and 
temple, and ſpoke to them of old by their prophets z 


and to profeſs ſubjection to his commands, particu- 


larly thoſe ten commands delivered, by Moſes, and 
written in two tables of ſtone, and to receive the 
whole of his written word, delivered to them by Mo- 
ſes and the prophets; to receive all thoſe commands: 
in theſe writings, which God always inſiſted upon as 
of greateſt weight and importance; and to uſe the. 
book of Pſalms in their public worſhip. 

And as to thoſe doctrines which the Jews callerrors,, 
which Jeſus taught the nations, the chief of them is, 
that he was the Meſſiah. And the ſuppoſing that to 
be an error, is a perfect plain, bold begging of the 
queſtion. For it is implied in the prophecies, that 
when the Meſſiah did indeed come, this is one thing 
that he ſhould teach the nations and bring them to 
acknowledge, that they would ſubmit to him as the 
great Meſhah. And, if Jeſus had not gig the. 
nations to acknowledge this with reſpe to himſelf, 


it would have been an R againſt him. 


Another error which they ſuppoſe he taught, was, 
that he was God. But this is certainly agreeable to 
the prophecies of their own ſcriptures, which often 
teach that the Meſſiah ſhould be God. | 

Another is the doctrine of the Trinity: But this, 
alſo, is plainly agreeable to their own ſcriptures. 
Another is the abolition of the ceremonial law: 
But this was foretold, as what ſhould be done by the 


Meſſiah; and therefore, is rather a confirmation of 


Jeſus Chriſt as the Meſſiah, and a plain inſtance of his. 
fulfilling the prophecies. 

(A.) The idolatry which Chriſt delivered the na- 
tions from, is that ſame kind of idolatry which it was: 
foretold the Meſhah ſhould aboliſh. This is exceed- 


ingly plain in the xl. xli. and following chapters of 


Iſaiah. It was that kind of idolatry by images, &c. 
which had been practiſed by the nations round about 
Canaan, and by the heathen nations that were- famed: 
in the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament. 
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(5.) It may be conſidered, how great and impor- 
tant a work ſuch a change and converſion of the 
world is in its nature and-kind. It is repreſented as 
a great work of God to heal the diſeaſes of the body; 
but it is a much greater, to heal the diſeaſes of the 
mind. Opening the eyes of the blind is ſpoken of in 
the Old Teſtament as a great work of God; but much 
greater, to deliver the heathen world from their ex- 
ceeding ſpiritual blindneſs. Sin is the moſt pernici- 
ous fatal diſeaſe, as is abundantly manifeſt in the Old 
Teſtament, as well as the New. And the heatheniſm | 
and idolatry of the world is often ſpoken of as the 
greateſt diſeaſe of the world. Idolatry is ſpoken of 
as a fin peculiarly abominable and fatal. It is empha- 
tically called that abominable thing which God hates. 
It is repreſented as a moo work of God, to cauſe 

light to ſhine out of darkneſs. But the heatheniſh dark- 
neſs that overſpreads the world, is often repreſented 
as the moſt dreadful darknefs. Delivering the hea- 
then world from this diſeafe and calamity, is ſpoken 
of as a _ far beyond their own power, Iſa. xliv. 
19, 20. And none confidereth in his heart, nei- 
ther is there knowledge nor underſtanding to ſay, I 
have burnt part of it in the fire, & c. He feedeth on 
aſhes : A deceived heart hath turned him aſide that he 
eannot deliver his ſoul, nor ſay, Is there not a lie in 
my right hand?“ | 

| God's appearing above the idols of the nations, and 
getting the victory over them in inſtances infinitely 
leſs than this, is ſpoken of as a great work of God; 
a glorious difplay of his power, majeſty, and great- 
neſs; as, his appearing above the idols of Egypt, in 
the thing wherein they dealt proudly. How much 
greater was the victory of Chrift over the idols of 

| the nations | How much greater the overthrow! How 
= much greater that dominion. and empire of. theirs: 
which Chriſt overthrew, and wherein their pride was 

moſt remarkably manifeſted, and their oppoſition was 
vaſtly greater, even that which they made for 300 
years Naeh, firſt by the Jews, and afterwards 


by 
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by the heathen world, in ten ſucceſſive general perſe- 
cutions, and otherwiſe. And the degree in which 
they were deſtroyed was much greater. They were 
brought vaſtly lower; their images were all burnt 
their temples forſaken z their oracles ſilenced ; their 
altars neglected, &c. and their worſhip and domini- 
on utterly aboliſhed. 

God honoured him as above the heathen Gods, in 
cauſing the image of Dagon to fall before him, and 
in breaking off his head and hands, 

So God is reprefented in the ee of Iſaiah, 
as gloriouſly manifeſting himſelf, as above the Gods 
of the heathens, in appearing above Bel and Nebo, 
the idols of Babylon, when Babylon was deſtroyed, 
and the Jews delivered from their captivity there. 

(6.) The vaſt extent to which Chriſt accompliſhed 
this effect, is to be conlidered. It was done through 
all the heathen countries that were known in the 
times of the Old Teſtament ; through all the nations 
there mentioned, far and near, eaſt, weſt, north and 
ſouth 3 and not only ſo, but _ beyond the ut» 
moſt limits of the then known world, or of all thoſe 
parts of the hahitable world that are any where men- 
tioned in any of thofe ancient writings. Nebuchad. 
nezzar overrun the greater part of the nations that 
were then known. But the Babyloniſh empire was 
but a ſmall thing in compariſon with the Roman em- 
pire, which Chriſt converted from heatheniſm. And 
it is to be conſidered, that the Mahometans derive all 
the notions they have of the true God originally from 
Jeſus Chriſt. it is to be conſidered, alſo, that Ame- 
rica is now, in effect, in the poſſeſſion of thoſe that own 
the name of Jefus, and was taken from the heathen. 
By this vaſt extent of Chriſt's influence, not only all 
the heathen gods, all thoſe kinds of idolatry: which 
are mentioned in any part of the Old Teſtament 
are aboliſhed, but innumerable other kinds of idols 
and idolatry.” | 

(J.) Jeſus overthrew heatheniſm, not onlygn ſo vaſt 
an extent, but at a time when it was in the great» 
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eſt ſtrength at which it had ever arrived, from the 
foundation of the world to that time, yea, or ever 
ſince that time. He overthrew it in its ſtrong- 
eſt empire, when it had the greateſt earthly powers, 
authority, riches, and wiſdom on its fide, that ever it 
had. He overthrew it in that kingdom which the 
ſcripture ſays was ſtrong as iron, and that broke in 
pieces and ſubdued all things ; as iron is made uſe of 
to cut and break and ſubdue all things. He conquer- 
ed the God of this world in his greateſt glory and 
magniſicence, when he was moll ſecure, moſt ready 
to ſay, ** I jt a king for ever.” | 4 

And as heatheniſm, at that time, enjoyed the greateſt 
ſtrength and advantage to maintain itſelf; ſo, it ex- 
erted all that power and ſtrength which it had ob- 
tained, in oppoſition to Jeſus, to endeavour to hin- 
der this great effect we are ſpeaking of. But all was 
in vain. Jeſus overcame heatheniſm in all this its 
{trongeſt oppoſition. * | 

(8.) Our Jeſus not only wrought this work to ſo 
great a degree and extent, and againſt the greateſt 
oppoſition to him that ever had been exerted ; but he 
wrought the work effeQually and durably. Though, 
indeed, other bad things have ariſen fince, yet that 
ancient idolatry remains aboliſhed to this day. 

As long a time has now paſſed ſince Conſtantine 
the Great, as that which paſſed from the time of Moſes 
to Chriſt. 

(9.) This effect wrought by our Jeſus, is vaſtly 
the greateſt and beſt reyolution that ever was brought 
to paſs in the world. It is vaſtly the greateſt revolu- 
tion that ever was; the moſt like creating the world 
anew. And it was the beſt, the moſt happy revolu- 
tion, conſiſt ing in aboliſhing things that were worſt, 
moſt abſurd, moſt debaſing to mankind, and moſt 

ernicious and moſt hateful to God ; and introducing, 
inſtead thereof, that light and knowledge, and thoſe 
laws, and conſtitutions, and regulations, and means, 
that were molt noble, excellent, worthy, and tend- 
ing to the dignity, perfection, and happineſs of men, 
and the honour of God. 
(.) 
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(10.) This was a work wherein God put peculiar 
honour upon our Jeſus, vaſtly diſtingiſhing him from, 
and exalting him above all the reſt of mankind, even 
the greateſt and beſt, and thoſe who, in other re- 
ſpe , had been moſt favoured and honoured of 

od 


All the wife men among the heathens, that had 
ſome notion of the true God, and the vanity of idols, 
though there had been a ſucceſſion of great philoſo- 

hers, who arrived at great attainments in the know- 
edge of the nature of things in many reſpects, and 
philoſo hic knowledge had been increaſing in the 
world for five or ſix hundred years; yet all with u- 
nited exertions availed nothing for the production of 
any ſuch effect; but, after all, the world grew worſe 
and worſe in their idolatries. 

God, in this, conferred an infinitely greater honour 
upon Jeſus, than ever he had done on any of his own 
people; than upon any of the moſt eminent ſaints 
that ever had exiſted from the foundation of the world. 
He did that which none of his prophets could do, 
Daniel was a great prophet ; was remarkably and 
openly honoured of God, as his moſt peculiar favour- 
ite; and ſeemed to enjoy advantages for the ac- 
compliſhing of an effect of this kind, in many re- 
ſpects beyond any other of the prophets. He dwelt for 
about 70 years in Babylon, in the head and heart of 
the heathen world; was a perſon very publicly known 
there; had acquaintance with the greateſt men in 
the world; was exceedingly famed among them for 
his wiſdom ; was openly n of God in their 
view, by a moſt miraculous intercourſe with heaven; 
and not only ſo, but was ſet in a place of high autho- 
rity and power, in two of the great monarchies of 
the world ſucceſſively, that of the Chaldeans, and 
that of the Medes and Perſians; and he exhibited 
many clear demonſtrations of the vanity of their idols, 
and of the glory of the true God, as infinitely above 
them. But no ſuch effect followed, nor any thing 


like it. | 
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David was a man highly favoured of God; often 
declared to be a man after God's own heart; was a 
zealous hater and oppoſer of the idolatry of the Hea- 
thens; had his heart ſet much on the ſetting up the 
kingdom of the true God through the world, and 
on his being worſhipped and praiſed by all nations, 


as appears abundantly by his pſalms; and had the 


advantage of great earthly power and authority. He 
was both a prophet and king; and God made him 
the greateſt prince that ever was in his day in the 
world; ſubdued moſt of the Heathen nations in that 
mu of the world to him, and brought them under 

is dominion. But yet he was made the inſtrument 
of no ſuch revolution as this. | 

Solomon, his.ſon, was yet a much greater prince, 
in wiſdom, magnificence, great authority, great fame, 
and extenſive influence in the world ; in wiſdom and 
wealth exceeding all princes that ever were on earth ; 
and all nations uſed to come to him for inſtruction : 
and he did great things for the honour of the true 
God, that all the nations of the earth might hear his 
fame, and might be induced to worſhip him ; as ap- 


pears by his prayer, 1 Kings, chap. vii. But God 


never honoured him, by making him the inſtrument 


of any ſuch great revolution as that which we are 


ſpeaking of, accompliſhed by Jeſus Chriſt. He was 
not ſo much as the inſtrument of the converſion of 
thoſe nations that were under his own dominion, or 
within his empire; nay, even of one Heathen na- 
tion. Whereas, Jeſus produced this through more 
than twenty times the extent of Solomon's empire. 
It was a great work of the ancient judges, pro- 


phets, and kings of Ifracl, whom God raiſed up, 


and molt diſtinguiſhingly favoured, to be the inſtru- 


ments to bring to paſs the reformation of that one na- 
tion of Iſrael, when they had corrupted themſelves 


with idolatry for 40 or 50 years. This was the high- 
eſt honour of the ancient judges ; this was the glory 
of thoſe excellent princes ſo highly favoured of God, 
Hezekiah and Joſiah. It was a great work of Moſes 
ro 
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to recover the people of Iſrael, after they were corrupt- 
ed with Egyptian — & and was what he could 
not thoroughly accompliſh. Elijah and Eliſha, and 
all other prophets ſent to the ten tribes, never could 
thoroughly reclaim them from their idolatrous cor- 
ruptions. Thoſe great prophets, Iſaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, could not thoroughly purge the Jews 
from idolatry. 

And as to converting the Heathen world from their 
idolatry, it was what the whole nation of the Jews 
could not do. Though they were, after the captivi- 
ty, for four or five hundred years together, diſperſed 
abroad over great part of the Heathen world; and 
not only the vulgar and illiterate, but multitudes of 
their ſcribes and doctors, and heads of their ſyna- 
gogues z yet they never were ſo ſucceſsful, as to con- 
vert ſo much as the greater part of one country or 
city, in all that time, (excepting the Edomites that 
came and dwelt in the land of Ifrael); even. al- 
though there was a great diſpoſition in them to en- 
deavour to make proſelytes: “ They compaſſed ſea 
« and land to make one proſelyte.“ 

It is ſpoken of as a great honour, that God in his 
providence put upon Joſeph, that he was advanced 
to be an inſtructor of the Egyptians, and to teach 
the ſenators of Egypt wiſdom. But how ſmall was 
the effect! As to the knowledge of God, which the 
Scriptures of the Old Teſtament often ſpeak of as the 
higheſt part of wiſdom, there was no great abiding: 


. alteration : Bur the Egyptians, in the generations 


immediately following, were ſunk into vaſtly greater 
degrees of Heatheniſh darkneſs than ever; and not on- 
ly fo, but they drew the Iſraelites, Joſeph's own peo- 
ple, into corruption with them. | 

Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, were ſeparated from 


| the reſt of the world, becauſe of their idolatry z that 


the knowledge and worſhip of the true God might be 
kept up in the world. But they were not made the 
inſtruments of reclaiming any people from idolatry, 
or of preventing the inhabitants of the land 1 
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they dwelt, from ſinking apace into the groſſeſt and 
molt impious idolatrous principles and practices. 
(11. ) Jeſus converted thoſe parts of the world that 

it was foretold the Meſſiah ſhould convert; as, that 
he ſhould convert the chief nations of the world for 
power, arts, wealth, merchandize, and ſeafaring. 
(See Fulfilment of Prophecies of the Meſſiah, p. 123, 
q 54). And thoſe parts of the world that had 
longed to the four monarchies; eſpecially the 
laſt of them, viz. the Roman monarchy. (Ibid. 
124, F155). And particularly the inhabitants of 
Leſſer Aſia, and Europe. (Ibid. p. 125, f 157, 158). 
And that he ſhould convert Egypt, many parts of 
Arabia, Philiſtia, Tyre, Babylonia, Tubal, 'Tarſhiſh, 
Javan, the ends of the earth, and the iſles in the ſea, 
thoſe that are far off upon the ſea; as is remark- 
ably fulfilled in the converſion of the utmoſt parts of 
Europe, and of thoſe great iſlands, Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of America. And many other circum- 
ſtances might be mentioned, which are exactly ful- 


- filled in what Jeſus has done : (as is obſerved in Ful- 


filment of Prophecies of the Meſſiah.) (a 
(12.) Let it be conſidered, how unreaſonable it is 
to ſuppoſe, that after this great effect had been ſo a- 
bundantly inſiſted on as the peculiar and moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhing honour of the Meſhah, God ſhould ſuf- 
fer it to be anticipated by another, a grand impoſ- 
tor, one moſt wickedly pretending himſelf to be 
the Meſſiah, (ſuch as the Jews moſt blaſphemouſly , 
ſuppoſe our Jeſus to be); that he would ſo favour 
him in his impoſture, as to give him the honour of 
conquering the Heathen world, in its greateſt mon- 
archy, in its higheſt advancement, ſtrength, and au- 
thority, &c. z producing this effect, foretold as the 
prerogative of the Meſſiah, in ſuch vaſt extent, to ſo 
cat a degree, and in ſo durable a manner, and in 
85 many reſpects, in ſuch places, and with reſpect to 
ſuch fubjecke, and in ſuch a manner, as was foretold 
of the true Meſſiah : and all not only agreeably to 
God's frequent and abundant predictions in the Old 
| Teſtament, ' 
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Teſtament, but alſo agreeably to the predictions of 
this very impoſtor, declaring that he was the Mefſ- 
fiah, and that, as ſuch, he would aceompliſh this 
effect. 

(13. ) It may further be conſidered, that this effect 
has been ſo accompliſhed —_—_— that it cannot now 
be accompliſhed by another Meſſiah, aaa | the 
prophecies. The prophecies. are already fulfilled, 
and do not remain to be fulfilled by another. Jeſus 
has aboliſhed Heatheniſh idolatry in all the nations 
round about Canaan, and in every Heathen nation at 


any time mentioned in the Old Teſtament; and it 
does not now remain to be accompliſhed in any one 


of them: Neither in thoſe iſles mentioned in the pro- 
phecies; in the countries that had been ſubje& to 
the four monarchies; nor in the fourth and greateſt 
monarchy, the Roman-empire. 

(14.) If this revolution, which is vaſtly the great- 
eſt that ever was accompliſhed in the world of 
mankind, be not that which is ſo often foretold as 
what the Meſſiah ſhould accomplith ; then it is not 
foretold at all: which would be very ſtrange. Strange 
indeed ! that there ſhould nowhere be any hint of an 
event, more conſiderable than any others that ever 
were predicted in any prophecy concerning any 
change or revolution in any nation or nations; a re- 
volution, that was of ſuch a nature as would have 
been moſt likely to be foretold, being of a religious 


nature, and ſo moſt nearly concerning the kingdom 
and city of God. | 


98. Concerning the objeCtions againſt the reality 
of Chriſt's Reſurrection, that he was not immedi- 
ately known ; that his body was not always viſible, 
often vaniſhed out of fight, &c. | | 

I obſerye, that Chriſt's body roſe as much the 
ſame body that it was before, as was conſiſtent 
with that ſtate which it was requiſite his riſen body 
ſhould be in. 
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Tt was no wonder the form of it was conſiderably 
changed, when it roſe not in its former infirmity, 
but was raiſed in power, and to immortality, and to 
impaſſibility. 

No wonder it was not always viſible, and the con- 
ſtant object of men's external ſenſes; for if it had 
been ſo, it would have remained ſtill in ſome con- 
nection with this wicked world of mankind ; till 
connected with the ſociety of the polluted, depraved 
inhabitants of the earth; and fo, ſtill within their 
reach in ſome reſpects; as it was within the reach MW 
of their malignity and reproach, and the exerciſe of 
their enmity in other reſpects. | h 
It was neceſſary that his riſen body ſhould not be 
connected univerſally with this earthly, changeable, 
corruptible world, as is the caſe with reſpect to F 
bodies which belong to this mortal ſtate of exiſtence. 
For, if ſo, his body muſt ſtill remain liable to 
ſuffering and decay; would waſte by perſpiration; | 
would need the conſtant repairs of food and fleep; i 
would be liable to ſuffer injury by the weather, heat | 
and cold, rains and dews; would be incommoded by | 
* darkneſs, &c. But this was not proper; for his bo- 
dy did not now belong to this world, as it did before 
but was an heavcnly body, though the change of it 
might not be fo perfected, as to fit it for its heaven- 
ly ſtate, till his aſcenſion. 


/ 
99. In what reſpect the propagation of Mahomet- 
aniſm is far from being worthy to be looked upon as 
Parallel with the propagation of Chriſtianity, will 
appear by theſe obſervations. 
(I.) Ihe revolution that was brought to paſs in the 
world, by the propagation of Mahometaniſm, was 
not ſo great a revolution as that which happened by the 
prupazation of Chriſtianity; yea, in this reſpect, 
was by no means worthy to be compared to it. Con- 
fider the ſtate the world was in before Chriſtianity 
was propagated z how dark, ignorant, barbarous,. and 
: wicked : 
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wicked ; how ſtrongly theſe things were e 
by long univerſal 1 cuſtom; how fix aca 
mens hearts; how eſtabliſhed by all human autho XN 
ty, and power, and inclination ;. and how valt the 
alteration, when Chriſtianity was introduced and e- 
ſtabliſhed ; how vaſt the overthrow of that which had 
been built up before, and ſtood from age to age 
how great, Low ſtrong the building; how abſolute 
its deſtruction; and alſo, how great the building 
that was crectcd in its room; and of how different 
and oppoſite a nature from that which had ſtood on 
the ſame ground before, | 

But as to the revolution brought to paſs in the 
world by Mahometaniſm, it conſiſted either in the 
change wade among the heathen, barbarous nations, 
which had their original from Arabia or Scythia z or 
that made among profeſling Chriſtians. But, with 
reſpect to neither of theſe, was the revolution com 
parably ſo great as the other. As to the change 
made among thoſe Heathens, they long had entertained 
ſome obſcure notions of the-true God; and many of 
the great truths of what is called natural religion, 
they had obtained by thoſe glimmerings of the light 
of the goſpel which had been diffuſed over great part. 
of the world ;; even that part of it that had not fully 
embraced Chriſtianity. But Mahometaniſm carried 
them very little farther in theſe things; and was an 
occaſion of but ſmall adyance of light and knowledge. 
As to the change made among Chriſtians, there was 
no adyance at all made in knowledge, or in any thing, 
that was good. And as to the change made among 


that the alteration was not very perceptible. 
(2.) The difference of the two revolutions was, as 


made in the world by the propagation of Chriſtiani- 
ty, was a great change indeed, with regard to light 


them as to religious cuſtoms, they had ſo dege- 
nerated beſore, and were become ſo ſuperſtitious, 


it were, infinitely great, as to goodneſs. The change 
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| Tt was no wonder the form of it was conſiderably 
changed, when it roſe not in its former infirmity, 
but was raiſed in power, and to immortality, and to 
impaſſibility. 
No wonder it was not always viſible, and the con- 

ſtant object of men's external ſenſes; for if it had 
been ſo, it would have remained ſtill in ſome con- 
nection with this wicked world of mankind ; ſtill 
connected with the ſociety of the polluted, depraved 
inhabitants of the earth; and fo, ſtill within their 
reach in ſome reſpects; as it was within the reach 
of their malignity and reproach, and the exerciſe of 
their enmity in other reſpects. | 
It was neceſſary that his riſen body ſhould not be 
connected univerſally with this earthly, changeable, } 
corruptible world, as is the caſe with reſpect to 
bodies which belong to this mortal ſtate of exiſtence, 
For, if ſo, his body muſt till remain liable to 
ſuffering and decay; would waſte by perſpiration; | 
would need the conſtant repairs of food and fleep; 
would be liable to ſuffer injury by the weather, heat 
and cold, rains and dews; would be incommoded by 
* darkneſs, &c. But this was not proper; for his bo- 
dy did not now belong to this world, as it did before; 
'but was an heavenly body, though -the change of it 
might not be ſo perfeed, as to fit it for its heaven- 
1y ſtate, till his aſcenſion. 

o. In what reſpect the propagation of Mahomet- 
aniſm is far from being worthy to be looked upon as 
parallel with the propagation of Chriſtianity, will 
appear by theſe obſervations. 
* (1.) The revolution that was brought to paſs in the 
world, by the propagation of Mahometaniſm, was 
not ſo great a revolution as that which happened by the 
" propagation of Chriſtianity z yea, in this reſpect, 
was by no means worthy to be compared to it. Con- 
ider the ftate the world was in before Chriſtianity 
was propagated z how dark, ignorant, barbarous, and 
wicked: 
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wicked; how ſtrongly theſe things were eſtabliſhef 
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44 by long univerſal immemorial cuſtom ; how fixed in 


mens hearts; how eſtabliſhed by all human authon- 
ty, and power, and inclination ;. and how vaſt the 
alteration, when Chriſtianity was introduced and e- 
ſtabliſhed; how vaſt the overthrow of that which had 

been built up before, and ſtood from age to age; 

how great, how ſtrong the building; how abſolute 
its deſtruction; and alſo, how great the building 

that was erected in its room; and of how different 

and oppoſite a nature from that which had ſtood. on 
the ſame ground before. ; 

But as to the revolution brought to paſs in the 
world by Mahometaniſm, it conſiſted either in the 
change wade among the heathen, barbarous nations, 
which had their original from Arabia or Scythia z or 
that made among profeſſing Chriſtians. But, with 
reſpect to neither of theſe, was the revolution com 
parably ſo great as the other. As to the change 
made among thoſe Heathens, they long had entertained. 
ſome obſcure notions of the true God; and many of 
the great truths of what is called natural religion, 
they had obtained by thoſe glimmerings of the light 
of the goſpel which had been diffuſed over great part 
of the world ; even that part of it that had not fully 
embraced Chriſtianity. But Mahometaniſm carried 
them very little farther in theſe things; and was an 
occaſion of but ſmall advance of light and knowledge. 
As to the change made among Chriſtians, there Was 
no advance at all made in knowledge, or in any thing. 
that was good. And as to the change made among 
them as to religious cuſtoms, they had ſo dege- 
nerated beſore, and were become ſo ſuperſtitious, 
that the alteration was not very perceptible. 

(2.) The difference of the two revolutions was, as 
it were, infinitely great, as to goodneſs. The change 
made in the world by the propagation of Chriſtiani- 
ty, was a great change indeed, with regard to light 
| 4 2. G 2- 5 4:39; and 
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and knowledge. It was a change from great dark» 
neſs to glorious and marvellous light. _ 
By the preaching of the golpe! in the world, the 
ited the earth, and the 
_ aroſe after a long night of the groſſeſt dark- 
neſs. | 
But as to the change made in Chriſtendom by tlie 
propagation of Mahometanifm, there was no inoreaſe 
of light by it, but, on the contrary, it was. evident- 
ly a change from light to darknefs : It was a propa- 
gation of ignorance, and'not of knowledge. As to 
the change made among the Heathens, as we obſerv- 
ed before, there was but a ſmall degree of increaſe 
of light; and all the light that was added, was bor- 
rowed. from Chriſtianity. Any increaſe of know- 
ledge that arofe, proceeded only from Mahomet and 
his followers communicating what had before been 
communicated to them by Chriſtian teaching. There 
can be no pretence of the leaſt degree of addi- 
tion in any thing, beyond what they had before re- 
ceived from the goſpel. And as to rules and pre- 
cepts, examples, promiſes, or incitements to virtue 
of any kind, no addition at all was made, What al- 
teration there exiſted, was only for the worſe 3 the 
examples, hiſtories, repreſentations, and promiſes of 
the new Mahometan religion, only tending exceed- 
ingly to debafe, debauch, and corrupt the minds of 
fuch as received it. | 
(3-) The revolution that was occaſioned by the pro- 
pagation of Chriſtianity, was an infinitely greater and 
more wonderful effect, if we conſider the oppoſition 
that was overcome in bringing it to paſs. Chriſtiani- 
ty was propagated againſt all the oppoſition that could 
be made by man's carnal difpoſitions, ſtrengthened 
by inveterate general cuſtom, principles, habits, and. 
practice, prevailing like a mighty flood. Mahomet- 
aniſm was propagated, not in oppoſition to theſe in- 
clinations, but by complying with them, and- grati- 
fying them, in examples, precepts, and promiſes, as 
Stapferus obſerves. Theol. Polem. tom. iii. p. 292, 
ſpeaking: _ 
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te ther end, than the ſhedding of human blood.“ 


urious and ſenſual diſpoſition. Chriſtianity was ex- 
tremely contrary to the moſt eſtabliſhed and darling 
[notions of the world: whereas, Mahomet accommo.. 
dated his doctrines to all ſuch notions as were moſt . 
pleaſing at that time, among the Heathen, Arabians, . 
Jews, and the ſeveral moſt prevailing ſeats of Chri- 
ſtians; as Stapferus obſerves in the place laſt referred 
to. 


ancient Arabians; he mixed his doctrine with the 
46. 
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„ gence'of the fleſh ; but was diametrically oppoſed * 
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{lighteſt cauſes; of the addition of wires to wiyes, 
which muſt have ſerved only as ſo many new provo- - 


in ſuch external ceremonies, as have no tendency ” 


«*-ments- of the world. But the religion which 


he fays, “ The law | 

which he publiſhed, was, above all others, accom- - \. 
| 
| 


modated not only to the opinions of men, but alfs 
to the depraved nature, manners, and innate vices 
of thoſe nations, among whom he propagated it; 
nor did it require much more than external exer- - | 
ciſes, which, to a carnal man, are much more 
eaſy to be performed, than thoſe ſpiritual exerciſes - 
which the ſacred pages preſcribe. He allowed of re- 

venge for injuries of diſcarding of wives for the 


\ 


catives to luſt. . At the ſame time, he indulged him - 
ſelf in the greateſt exceſs of promiſcuous and baſe - 
laſciviouſneſs. He placed the true worſhip of God 
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to promote true piety: In fine, the whole of that 
religion which he inſtituted, was adapted to no o- 


This religion, in particular, is adapted to the lux- 


«© Mahomet retained many of the opinions of the 


fables of the Jews, and retained many of the ce- 
remonies of the other religions prevalent at that 
time. The religion of Mahomet favoured the pre- 
judices of the Jews and of the Heathens; and was 
ſuited to the deſires of the fleſh, and to the allure- 


Chriſt taught, did not, in the leaſt inſtance; faz oun 
the depraved affections of men, and the indul- 


to them: nor was it ſuited to the prejudices of 
3-& 3: either 
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6“ either Jews or Gentiles ; but it was plainly: contra- 
« ry to the preconeeived opinions of men. Whence 
a the apoſtles, in preaching this religion, immediate- 
ly oppoſed both the religion of the Jews and of the 
4 Gentiles.” Ibid. 340. 

Chriſtianity was propagated under the moſt vio- 
lent, univerſal, and cruel. perſecution of all the pow- 
ers of the world. Mahometaniſm was not ſo; it ne- 
ver made its way any where, in any remarkable de- 
gree, againſt perſecution. 45 

(4.) The difference will appear great, if we con- 
fider the time when each of theſe were propagated. 
Chriſtianity was propagated at a time when human 
Yearning and ſcience was at its greateſt height in the 
world. But Mahometaniſm was. broached: and pro- 
Pagated in-ages of great darkneſs, after learning had 
exceedingly decayed, and was almoſt extinguiſhed in 
the world. | 

(5:) The difference will farther appear, if we con- 
. fider the places from whence theſe religions were 

| propagated. Chriſtianity was. firſt begun in a place of 

| | great light, the greateſt light with regard to religious | 
( knowledge then known, and in-a very public part of 
the globe; whither reſorted innumerable multitudes 

of people three times every year, from almoſt all 
1 parts of the then known world. And beſide the vaſt 
; reſort of Jews and proſelytes thither, it was a coun- 
try that was at that time under the inſpeCtion and 
government of the Romans, where they had a go- 
vernor, and other public oſſtcers, conſtantly: reſiding. 
It was propagated eſpecially from Jeruſalem, the 
chief city in that country, and one of the greateſt 
and moft public cities in the world; and, indeed, 
all things conſidered, was next to Rome itſelf, above 
all others, a city fet upon a hill; nuy, in ſome reſpects, 


whom it was firſt propagated after the Jews, were not 

| the more ignorant and barbarous nations, but the moſt 
f knowing and learned in the world: as particularly the 
1 Greeks and Romans. And the eities where it was very 


* early 
' (7) ; ' 


« even far beyond Rome. And the nations, among 
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early received, and from whence it was promulgated to 
other parts, were the greateſt, moſt public, and po- 
lite; ſuch as Antioch, Epheſus, Alexandria, Corinth, 
Athens, and Rome : And ſome of- theſe were the 
greateſt ſeats of learning and philoſophy on earth. 
Whereas, Mahometaniſm was broached in a dark 
corner of the earth, in Arabia; and the people a- 


mong whom it firſt gained ſtrength, who ſent out 
armies to propagate it to the reſt of the world, were an 


ignorant and barbarous ſort of people; ſuch as the 
Saracens ind Turks, who originated from Scythia.. 


(6.) The difference appears in the means and me- 


thod of propagation. Chriſtianity was 2383 
by light, inſtruction and knowledge, reaſoning and 


inquiry. Theſe things were encouraged by the goſ- 


el; and by theſe means the goſpel prevailed. But 
Mahometaniſm was not propagated by light and in- 
ſtruction, but by darkneſs; not by encouraging rea» 
ſoning and ſearch, but by diſcouraging knowledge 
and learning; by ſhutting out thoſe things, and for- 
bidding inquiry; and ſo, in ſhort, by hoodwinking 
mankind, and blinding their eyes. ; 

It was propagated by the power of the ſword alſo; 
by potent ſultans, abſolute tyrants, and mighty ar- 


mies. Chriſtianity was propagated by the weakeſt of 


men, unarmed with any thing but meekneſs, humi- 
lity, love, miracles, clear evidence, moſt virtuous, ho- 
ly, and amiable example, and the power and favour 
of eminent virtue, joined with aſſured belief of the 
truth, with ſelf-denial and ſuffering for truth and ho- 
linefs, By ſuch weapons as theſe was it propagated 
againſt the power, authority, wealth, and armour of 
the world: againſt the greateſt potentates, maſt ab- 
ſolute: and. cruel. tyrants, their moſt crafty counſels, 
and greateſt ſtrength, utmoſt rage and cruelty, and 


determined reſolutions to put a ſtop to it, and extir- 


pate it. It was propagated againſt all the ſtrength 

of the ſtrongeſt empire that ever was in the world. 
(J.) One principal way wherein the propagation 
of Chriſtianity is a proof of its truth, conſiſts in its being 
an 
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an evidence of the facts that are the foundation 
of it. Chriſtianity is built on certain great and wonder- 
ful viſible facts; ſuch as, Chriſt's reſurrection from the 
dead, and the great and innumerable miracles wrought: 
by him and his apoſtles, and other followers, in Ju- 
dea, and many parts of the world. Theſe facts were 
always referred to, as the foundation of the whole; 
and Chriſtianity always pretended to be built on 
Z them. That Chriſtianity, which, in effect, is no o- 
| ther than the belief of theſe facts, ſhould be exten- 
ſively propagated in, and near the places and time 
when the facts were ſaid to be wrought ; when and 
where there was fo much opportunity and advantage 
to know.the truth of the matter; is a great, ſtanding, , 
everlaſting evidence of the truth of the fats. But 
as to Mahometaniſm, it pretends to no facts for the 
proof and foundation of it, but only Mahomet's pre- 
| tences to intercourſe with heaven, and his ſucceſs in 
Y rapine, murder, and violence. Belief of ſenſible mi- 
| racles, or public atteſtations of heaven to Mahomet's . 
authority and doctrines, was no part of his religion; 
and was not propagatcd, in propagating Mahometans - 
iſm. 
(8.) If we conſider the propagation of Chriſtianity - 
in the view laſt mentioned, viz. as a doctrine or be- 
A lief of wonderful divine facts; ſo, Mahomeraniſm is 
| not ſet up in oppoſition to it, or in competition with it: 
| - becauſe the Mahometan religion itſelf owns the prin- 
| Cipal facts of Chriſtianity, though it has no fas of 
its own to pretend to. And fo Mahometaniſm rather 
| confirms than weakens Chriſtianity ; and the propa- 
gation of Mahometaniſm itſelf, may be conſidered as 
one thing belonging to the propagation of Chriſtiani- * 
ty, and as a part of that propagation, in as far as it 
; conſiſts in a propagation of a profeſſed belief of thoſe 
5 facts. It is ſo far an inſtance of the propagation of 
that which is the foundation of Chriſtianity, that 
it proves all the reſt. The Alcoran owns Jets to be 
a great prophet ; the meſſenger of God,” Surat. v. 
84.3 that he wrought miracles, healing a man blind 
from 
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from his birth, and the leprous, Surat. v. 119.; alſo 
raiſing the dead: And that Jeſus as born of Mary 
himſelf was a miracle, Sur. xxiii. 52. He often 
fpeaks of Jeſus as the ſervant and meſſenger of God; 
as Surat. iv. 158. iii. 152. iv. 169, 170. v. 84. Now, 
owning this, is in effect owning the whole. This is 
the foundation of the whole, and proves all the reſt. It 
owns that Jeſus was miraculouſly conceived and born; 
Surat. iii. 47., xix. 20, 21., and without fin. Surat. 
in. 36., xix. 19. Mahomet owns Jeſus, and aſeribes the 
conception of Chriſt alone to the power of God, and 
the inflation of his Spirit. In Surat. xxi. rg. are theſe: 
words, as the words of God: © And Mary was a 
„ chaſte virgin, and We iaſpired her with Our Spi- 
66 rit, and ſet up her and her ſon as a miracle to all 
„ ages.” He owned Jeſus to be the Meſſiah fore- 
told in the law and the prophets; Surat. iii. 45. 
When the angels faid, O Mary, certainly God de- 
& clares to thee his own word; his name ſhall be Je- 
« ſus Chriſt, the ſon of Mary :” Surat. xix. 29. 
Surat. iv. Certainly Chriſt Jehis; the ſon of Mary, 
« is the ambaſſador of God and his word.“ He 
owned Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven. © God raiſed 
“ him (Chriſt) to- himſelf ;” Surat. iv. 157. Con- 
cerning Chriſt's miracles Mahomet ſays, Surat. iii. 
45˙ v. 119.3“ God ſays, O Jefus, the ſon of Mary, 
I have ſtrengthened thee by the Spirit of holineſs; 
* and thou ſhalt, by my leave, heal a man blind from, 
his birth; and by my leave thou ſhalt raiſe the 
© dead from their graves.” : 
(9.),In this reſpect the great propagation of the 
n. religion is a conſirmation of revealed re- 
ligion, and ſo of the Chriſtian, in particular, which 
alone can have any pretext to be a religion revealed 
by God; viz: as this is a great demonſtration of the 
extreme darkneſs, blindneſs, weakneſs, childiſhneſs, 
folly and madneſs of mankind in matters of religion, 
and ſhows how greatly they ſtand in need of a divine 
guide, and divine grace and ſtrength for their help, 
tuch as the goſpel reveals... And that this go 2 
unon. 
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agreeable to the repreſentation made in the Chriſtian 


were all the while involved in groſs heatheniſm. 24, 
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luſion has continued ſo long to ſo great an extent, 
ſhows how helpleſs mankind are, under ignorance 
and deluſion in matters of religion; and what abſo- 
lute need they have of extraordinary divine interpo- 
ſition for their relief. And beſides, ſuch a miſer- 
able, blind, helpleſs ſtate of mankind, is alſo exactly 


revelation. 


100. The Jewiſh nation have, from their very be- 
ginning, been a remarkable ſtanding evidence of the 
truth of revealed religion. They have been ſo in two 
reſpects: | 

(1.) In being ſo diſtinguiſhed from. all the world 
in their religion, and having preſerved it in ſo great 
diſtinction. When every other nation under hea» 
ven had forſaken the 'True God, and was over- 
whelmed in Heatheniſh darkneſs, they had among 
them the knowledge and worthip of the True God, 
and rational and true notions of his. being, attri- 
butes and works; of his relation to mankind, and 
our. dependence upon him, the worſhip and re- 
gards due to him, &c. which was upheld among 
them, and them alone, for ſo many ages, to the 
coming of Chrift; where they were ſo ſurrounded 
every where, on every fide, with nations ſo vaſtly: 
differing from them, being ſome of the greateſt Pa- 
gans and worſt of idolators. | 
The following things render this remarkable, 1/, 
That the whole world beſide themſelves had for- 
gotten the True God, and forſaken his worſhip, and 


That they lived in the midſt of the moſt frequented and 
moſt populous parts of the world. 34, They did not 
hve ſeparated from the reſt of the world by the ſea, 
being an ifland or a peninſula nor yet divided from 
others by vaſt deſarts, or impaſſable mountains; but 
on the continent, in the midit of the habitable world, 
with populous countries adjoining to them almoſt 
on every ſide. 47h, That thoſe. nations, who 2 
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their next neighbours on every fide, were ſteadfaſtly 
groſs Pagans, and ſome of the moſt barbarous idola- 
tors. : 
Ft, They were not a nation that ſtudied philoſo- 
phy; they had no ſchools among them under the care 
of philoſophers, who inſtructed their pupils in hu- 
man ſcience ; yet they had moſt apparently far better, 
more ſublime, and purer notions of God and religion, 
of man's duty, and of divine things in general, than the 
beſt of the Heathen philoſophers. 

6th, They ſeem to have Loca a people no way re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed from other nations, by their 
genius and natural abilities. F 
_ "th, They were a comparatively {mall people, not 
a great empire, not a vaſt and potent monarchy or 
commonwealth. | 

8th, Such changes and revolutions frequently came 
to paſs in their nation, and ſuch was their peculiar 
ſtate from time to time, that they were *xceedingly 
liable to be corrupted and overrun with Ileathen- 
iſh notions, and the cuſtoms of idolatrous nations, 
and to grow into a conformity to the reſt of the world 
in that reſpect. They were above two hundred years 
in Egypt, which may be looked upon as the ſecond 
nation, if not the firſt, for being the fountain of 
adolatry. And they lived there under circumſtances 
tending the moſt to their being corrupted with ido- 
latry, and brought to a conformity with the Egyptians 
in that reſpect, of any that can be imagined; e- 
ſpecially on theſe accounts :—They were there in the 
beginning and riſe of their nation. There the nation 
had its birth. It grew from one family of about 
Jeventy perſons, with the father of the whole family 
at the head of it, to be more than a milhon of people, 
yea probably (reckoning male and female) about two 
millions. 

They lived there, not ſeparate and diſtint from 


the Egyptians ; but had continual intercourſe with 
m. |; "NET 
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They dwelt there as inferiors, in ſubjection to the 
Egyptians their ſlaves : and the Egyptians that had 


daily concern with them, were their maſters. 
After they came into the land of Canaan, they 


fror ſeveral ages dwelt there with the remains of the 
ancient Heathen inhabitants, that were ſo numerous 


and ſtrong, as ſometimes to overcome, and keep them 
long in ſubjection: which alſo, from time to time, 
their idolatrous neighbours did. 6 2 

And after they had lived long in the land, ten of 
their tribes were carried away into final captivity, 
and Heathen inhabitants planted in their ſtead: by 
which the religion of the remaining two tribes was 
the more expoſed. 

At laſt, theſe remaining two tribes, with the Le- 
vites, and all that were left of the ten tribes who 
had mixed with them, were carried away into Ba- 
. the chief city of Chaldea, the country that, 
2 
was the fountain of idolatry: there they dwelt dur- 
ing the time of one generation. So that before any 
of them returned, the body of the people were a 
new generation, born and brought up in that land of 


darkneſs, amongſt idolators, that were their ſuperiors 


and maſters, and moſt of them the moſt honourable 
men that were then in the world; and a great part, 
perhaps the greater part of the nation, never return- 


ed, but continued diſperſed in Heathen countries till 
Chriſt's coming. | 


- 


As to the nation in general, thoſe in Canaan, and 
thoſe out of it, were in ſubjection to the three ſuc- 
ceſſive Heathen monarchies that aroſe, the Perſian, 
Grecian, and Roman; and Heathen people belonging 


to each of thoſe empires, often {warmed in their 
country. | 


9th, The people ſeemed to be, from their very be- 
ginning till the Babyloniſh captivity, exceedingly 
prone to idolatry ; were fond, in that reſpect, of the 
cuſtoms of thoſe Reathen neighbours, and were apt 
| . | to 


ve all in the world, (at leaft excepting Egypt), 
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to think it honourable to be like the reſt of the nations, 
and a diſgrace to be ſingular. This appears in that, 
10th, They actually oftentimes apoſtatized to ido- 
latry, embraced the worſhip of the Heathen gods, 
and neglected the worſhip of the True God; and 
continued ſometimes ſor a long time in their con- 
formity to their Heathen neighbours. Yet they were 
wonderfully reclaimed from time to time; ſo that 
they were never ſuffered finally to apoſtatize, as all 
other nations in the world had done, nor were leſt 
in their apoſtaſy for ſo long a ſpace of time. 
11th, All is the more remarkable, in that not only 
the true God and his ſpiritual 2 are ſo infinitely 
diverſe from the gods and religion of the Heathens ; 
but the external inſtitutions and rites of worſhip ob- 
ſerved among the Jews, and the law of their worſhip 
and religion, were remarkably diverſe and repugnant 
to the religious rites of their Heathen neighbours. - 
They were exceedingly oppoſite to the rites of the 
Egyptians, among whom they lived ſo long in their 
firſt beginning, and among whom they firſt became 
- a nation. So were they alſo to the rites of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Canaan, of the Philiſtines, Mo- 
abites, Ammonites, &c. TFT 
© (2.) The other reſpect wherein the Jews may be 
conſidered as a remarkable evidence of the truth of 
revealed religion, conſiſts in their being preſerved ſo 
long a time a diſtinct nation from all others, even 
ſince their father Jacob's time, till this day; being 
neither deſtroyed nor aboliſhed, nor loſt, by mixing 
with other nations. . 
Jacob himſelf was expoſed to be deſtroyed by his 
brother Eſau, before he was married. His family 
were greatly expoſed to deſtruction, at leaſt as to 
u__ permanent diſtinction from other people, when 
Laban purſued after him, with a deſign probably to 
kill him, and to bring back his wives and children 
into Padan-Aram, and to keep them there; or, at 
leaſt, by ſome means to carry back his family, and ts 

prevent their ever going * anaan. 777 
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- as to return again to dwell by themſelves, to be kept 


- morites, and Og the king of Baſhan. 
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Ile and his family were in imminent danger of be. 
ing deſtroyed, when Eſau came out againſt him with 
four hundred men. 


—_ 


His family were greatly expoſed to be deſtroyed by | 
the inhabitants of Canaan, when provoked by his ſons | 


deſtroying the Shechemites. | 
A ſeries. of wonderful and miraculous providences 
reſpecting Joſeph, were the means of preſerving the 
family, without which they would probably either 
have periſhed by the famine, or, in the time of that 
famine, have wandered away from Canaan, in ſuch 
obſcurity, and under ſuch diſadvantages, that they 
would likely have never returned any more to Canaan ; 
and ſo the family would have been broken up. 
In Egypt they were greatly expoſed to be deſtroy- 
ed, when Pharaoh ſet himſelf to effect their deſtruc- 


tion by drowning all the males. 
When they had continued ſo long in Egypt, under 


ſuch abject circumſtances; it could be owing -to no- | 


thing but a ſeries of the greateſt miracles, that ever 
they were ſeparated from that people and land; ſo 


a diſtinct nation. | | 

They were in imminent danger of being ſwallowed 
up by Pharaoh and his hoſt at the Red Sea; or of 
receiving ſuch a blow, as wholly to break up the de- 
lign of their proceeding to Canaan, to hve there. 

They were expoſed to ſuffer that which would have 
prevented their 233 when the Amalekites met 
them, and fought with them. 

Nothing but a courſe of moſt aſtoniſhing miracles 
ſor forty years could have prevented their periſhing 
ia the wilderneſs, or being obliged to go back again 
into Egypt, and ſuffering captivity, diſperſion, and 
ruin, by the nations that dwelt around that wilder- 
neſs, f : 

They were greatly expoſed to be ruined as a people, 
by the oppoſition of the Moabites, Midianites, A- 


That 
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That ever they got the poſſeſhon of Canaan, which ] | 
was then poſſeſſed by many nations greater and 1 
ſtronger than they, was owing to a courſe of great & 
miracles, without the intervention of which they muſt 
have, periſhed as a people. 

After they had obtained the 8 of the land, 
they were often greatly expoſed to be utterly ruined | 
in the time of the judges, when their enemies in . 
thoſe parts, Who ſeemed to have an exceeding hatred | 
of them, prevailed againſt them, and had the maſtery 
of them. It could be —_ to nothing but the 
SE ſpecial providence of God, that thoſe enemies did 
not improve. the adyantages they had in their hands, 
utterly to deſtroy them, or at leaſt to drive them, or | 
carry them _— out of that land ; particularly a 
the provoked Canaanites, before the deliverance by _ 
Deborah and Barak ; the Midianites and the people . 
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of the Eaſt, before the deliverance by Gideon; and 
after them the Philiſtines. | ; 
Afterwards, in the time of the kings, there were 
many efforts of the enemies of Iſrael, utterly to de- 
ſtroy the whole nation, to cut them off from being a 
eople, and to blot out their very name from under 1 
— grecably to Pſalm Ixxxiii, 3,.— 8.“ They 
„% have taken craſty counſel againſt thy people, and 
« conſulted againſt thy hidden ones. They have 
* ſaid, Come, let us cut them off from being a nation, 
* that the name of I{rael may be no more in remem- 
* brance. For they have conſulted together with 
« one conſent. They are confederate againſt Thee. 
„The tabernacles of Edom and the Iſhmaelites, of 
„% Moab and the Hagarenes, Gebal, and Ammon, and = 
« Amalck, the Philiſtines with the inhabitants of A 
Tyre: Afſur alſo is joined with them; they have- 
« holpen the children of Lot.” | 
In David's time there was ſuch a mighty combina- 
tion of enemies againit them, and ſo great a force 
was raifed, that, one would think, might haye been 
ſuſficient to ſwallow-up the nation. Fu 
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** Aſter Solomon's time, the nation was greatly 
weakened, and ſo much the more expoſed to ruin, by Wl 

their diviſion into two kingdoms, often contending, Wi 

and ſeldom in amity the one with the other. e 

The nation was greatly expoſed in Rehaboam's il 
time to be ſwallowed up by Shiſhak king of Egypt: 
1 8 In Aſa's time, by the vaſt army of the Ethiopians : 

* And again, by the mighty army of the Moabites, 
Ammonites and Edomites, in Jehoſhaphat's time, 
2 Chron. xx, at 

And when the kings of Aſſyria overran and utter- 
ly deſtroyed the ten tribes, it was a wonder that the 
two tribes were ſpared, | 

Ihe people were greatly expoſed to be finally ruin- 
ed by Sennacherib's army, who intended nothing elſe. 

When the people were carried captive into Baby- 
| Jon by Nebuchadnezzar, and the whole land laid 
utterly waſte ; it was a wonder, that this did mot 
. Prove an entire end to them as a. people. It was a 
wonder they were kept diſtin in their captivity ; | 
| that then they were delivered; and that after they 
Mi | had been in captivity ſo long, till thoſe that had | 
3 | formerly lived in Canaan were generally dead, and a 
new generation born in Chaldea was riſen up, they 
ſhould be brought back, and again ſettled in their 
own land, and eſtabliſhed as a people there. It was 
vi | a wonder that the land was vacant for them; and a 
N bl , wonder that they were not hindered in their deſign 
_ '/ of reſettling there, by the mighty oppoſition made to 
/ | it by the Samaritans, 


* Ihe people were marvellouſly preſerved from being 
cy \ blotted out from under heaven, by Haman, in the 


* time of Eſther and Mordecai. | 
1 They were wonderfully preſerved in Antiochus's 
=. time, who was earneſtly ſet on their utter deſtruction 
1 | as a people. 4 
1 \ It may be obſerved in general, concerning them, 
during the time of the Old 'Veſtament, that there was 
1 no nation whatſoever, that the nations in general 
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ere at ſuchſenmity with, as the nation of the Jews z * ö q 

Wand they were, on this account, much more likely to 5 3 

Noe deſtroyed than any other nation. | 5 

They lived in a part of the world, where they were \ 4 

more expoſed to be overrun by other nations, and ſo 0 
| 


to be by them either trodden down, or torn away and } 
ſcattered abroad in the earth, than had they dwelt in any 

other part; living as it were, in the midſt of the earth, | 

betwixt three great continents, Aſia, Africa ana 
Europe. Their land lay in the very road or thorough- | 

fare between Alia and Africa; between Egypt and 

the great Eaſtern and Northern kingdoms, which for 

many ages were the greateſt, moſt potent and aCtive 

kingdoms in the world. | 

It ſeems the other nations thereabout were all de- 
firoyed from being a people, before Chriſt's time: 
as the Midianites, the Moabites, Ammonites, A- 
malekites, the ſeven nations of Canaan, and the Phi- 
liſtines. | che . \. 

It is remarkable concerning a great part of the 
time of the Old Teſtament, viz. from the Babyloniſh 
captivity till Chriſt, that a great part of the nation 
lived diſperſed amongſt other nations: And both | 
thoſe who were thus Alperſed, and thoſe that lived _ 
in their own land, were all that time in the power * 
of the Heathen nations of the four monarchies. / 

With reſpeC to the time ſince Chriſt, their pre- 
ſervation as a diſtinct nation, has, in many refpeQs, 
been ſtill more remarkable. 

It was wonderful, that what happened to them in 
Titus's time, when the greater part of the nation 
was deſtroyed, and the reſt diſperſed all over the 
world in ſuch wretched circumſtances, did not prove 
their utter deſtruction as a people. And the cala- 
mities that happened to the remnant ſoon aſterwards, 
made their continuance as a diſtindt people yet more 
ſurpriſing. For within half a century after their de- 
ſtruction by Titus, in the reign of Trajan and Ha- 
drian, the nation in general every where roſe in re- 
bellion againſt the Romans; and were finally every | 
41 2 H 3 where 
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where beaten ſo that in theſe wars the Jews had a 
thouſand cities and fortreſſes deſtroyed, with the 
laughter of about five hundred and eighty thouſand 
men. | e . — "SM 
What are left of this people have ever fince re- 
mained in a total diſperſion over all the world, mixt 
every where with other people, without any thing 
like a government or civil community of their own, 
and often extremely haraſſed by other nations; though 
{till they remain a clear and perfectly diſtinct nation 
from all other people. 


. ToT, There are theſe things which ſeem to ſhew 
that there was no creation before the Moſaic creation. 

(1-) Thoſe who ſuppoſe that there was a creation 
before the Moſaic creation, generally ſuppoſe the 
Moſaic creation to reſpect only this globe of the earth, 
and that the heavenly bodies in general were created 
before; concerning which I would obſerve, 

1, That this does not well agree with the account 
Moſes gives of the fourth day's work of the creation, 
of which he gives an account. 

The accounts we have of the creation of the hea- 
venly bodies from time to time, particularly of the 
ſun, moon and ſtars, here and elſewhere in the Old 
Teſtament, with reference to Moſes's account, are ſo 
expreſſed, that it would be almoſt impoſſible to un- 
derſtand them any other way than as a proper making, 
creation and formation, and not merely of a ſcatter- 
ing away of fogs and miſts which hung over the ſace 
of the earth, ſo that they might have been ſeen here 
on the face of the earth, had there then exiſted any 
inhabitants to ſee them. 

2d, Nor does it well agree with his account of the 
creation of the light on the firſt day; for if the 
| Moſaic creation was only of this earth, then we muſt 
ſuppoſe the ſun was created before, and ſo the light 
would have exiſted before. | We 
3d, If any ſhould ſuppoſe, that the Moſaic creation, 


though it extended beyond this earth, yet that it ref] ** 
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ed only the ſolar ſyſtem; I think there is no manner 
of — to ſuppoſe any other, than that as the whole 
viſible univerſe, the many ſuns or fixed ſtars that 
belong to it, are all one frame; ſo they were 
created together: not firſt one, and then two; or firſt 
ten, and then ten more; thus gradually increaſing the 
number, till they came gradually to be ſo many mil- 
lions. As if we find a ſtately building erected, it 
would be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe any other, than 
that it was built together, and not firſt one ſtick of 
timber, and then after a long time another. | 

(2.) They who ſuppoſe there was any creation be- 
fore the Moſaic creation, ſuppoſe the angels to have 
been created before. In oppoſition to which, I would 
obſerve, | 

1/, That place in Nehemiah, ix. 6. © Thou, even 
Thou, art Lord alone. Thou haſt made heaven, the 
heaven of heavens, with all their hoſt ; the earth, and 
all things that are therein; the ſeas, and all that is 
therein: and Thou preſerveſt them all; and the hoſt 
of heaven worſhippeth Thee.” Here think it is moſt 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Nehemiah has reference to 


the very ſame creation that God ſpeaks of in Exodus 


xx. 11.“ For in fix days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the ſea, and all that in them is.“ The de- 
ſcriptions are the ſame; the things ſpoken of as cre- 
ated are plainly the ſame. But the creation' Nehe- 
miah ſpeaks of, includes the angels. They are in- 
claded in the hoſt of heaven that he mentions, as part 
of the creation of which he ſpeaks ; as is plain, by 
what he ſays further of the hoſt of heaven at the end 
of the verſe, ** And the hoft of heaven worſhippeth T hee.” 
The angels are evidently the hoſt of heaven that wor- 
ſhip God. | 

2d; Chriſt's eternity is largely ſet forth, by his ex- 
iſting before the creation of this lower world, and all 
the parts of it; Prov. viii. 22,30. © The Lord poſ- 
ſeſſed me in the beginning of his way, before his 
works of old. I was ſet up from everlaſting, from 


the beginning, or ever the carth was. When there 


were 
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were no- depths, I was brought forth: when there 
were no fountains abounding with water. Before 
the mountains were ſettled, before the hills was J 
brought forth. While as yet he had not made the 
earth, nor the fields, nor the higheſt part of the duſt 
of the world. When he prepared the heavens, I was 
there : when he ſet a compaſs upon the face of the 
depths.” Which would not be proper and ſignificant, 
if many created beings had exiſted long before theſe 
things, as well as he. | ee 

34, God expreſſes his own eternity by this, that he 
was before the day; and that he then exiſted alone, 
exiſting before any other being that men erroneouſly 
worſhip as God. From whence we- may conclude, 
that no created angels, who of old, and in moſt ages 
of the world, have been worſhipped as gods, had any 
exiſtence oe the day; Iſa. xliii. 10, — 14. Ye are 
my witneſſes, ſaith the Lord, and my ſervant whom 
I Faye choſen, that ye may know and believe me, and 


- underſtand that I am He: before me there was no 


3 neither ſhall there be after me. I, even 
am the Lord; and beſides me there is no ſaviour. 
I have declared, and have ſaved, and I have ſhewed 
when there was no ſtrange god among you; there- 
fore ye are my witneſſes, faith the Lord, that I am 
God. Yea, before the day was, I am He, and there is 
none that can deliver out of my hand: I will work, 


and who ſhall let it ?” 


From this place, it is probable, that the angels 
were created the firſt day with the light. See Pfafhi 
Theol. Dogm. et Mor. p. 190, 191. | 


102. © The queſtion is aſked, How ſhall we dif- 
te tinguiſh between the pretences to revelation, which 
0 are ſo many and various, all which have an equal 
« right to be heard, that it is endleſs to look for re- 
« ligion in ſuch a crowd of pretenders to it, and dif- 
« ficult to determine the merit of the ſeveral claims? 
« So that the only fair way is to take up with natural 
« religion, which is every where uniformly 9 

| cc 
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and in which there is no danger of being deluded 


and miſled by impoſture ; for natural religion ad- 
mits of no counterfeit. -- | | 


Now, to form a true judgement upon this caſe, 


it will be neceſſary, firſt to ſtate the queſtion right, 
upon the foot of this objection, and then to ex- 
amine what weight of reaſon there is in it. 


„ Firſt, then, the queſtion muſt relate to revelati- 
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on, conſidered only as a rule and meaſure of reli- 
gion. For the diſpute betwixt nature and revela- 
tion, is confined to this one point, Which is the 
beſt and ſafeſt guide in religion? It is abſurd, 
therefore, to bring inſtances of any revelation in 
this caſe, which do not pretend to this property, 


© that were never given, or pretended to be given, 


as a rule of religion. For, when men talk of the 
various revelations that have been in the world, 
and the difhculty of determining which they ought 
to obey, they cannot take into their conſideration 


© the anſwer of the oracle to Crœſus, or the ſeveral 


anſwers, on particular occaſions, recorded in the 
Greek and Roman hiſtories. 


. * Theſe are out of the preſent queſtion, and have 
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no relation to the inquiry concerning a rule or 
meaſure of religion. | 

% On this view, there are not many revelations 
that come into.competition. In the heathen world 
I know of none. For though there were ſundry 
pretences to revelation, yet none was ſet up as a 
common ſtandard for the religion of mankind. 
'The religion of Rome was chiefly introduced by 
Numa, who pretended a revelation for the founda- 
tion of his authority : but it is plain he aimed at 
nothing farther than modelling the religion of his 
city, and had no thought of the reſt of the world 


„ in what he did; nor had the Romans any idea. 


that their religion concerned any but themſelves ; 
and therefore, when they extended their conqueſts, 


religion was their leaſt concern. They left the 
world, in that reſpect, as they found it; and men 


« were 
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of the Medes and Perſians, as they now 8 
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were not ſo much as invited to take their religion. 


Now, it is evident, no law, either human or di- 


vine, extends farther than the lawgiver intends. 
Suppoſe, then, if you pleaſe, Numa's religion to 
be a revelation ; yet, ſince it was given and declar- 


ed only to the people of Rome, the reſt of the 


world can have no concern in it. That no ſyſtem 
of religion in the heathen world claimed regard as 
a general law, is evident, from the anſwer return- 
ed by the oracle, when the inquiry was, Which re- 
ligion was the beſt ? 'The anſwer was, That eve- 
ry man ſhould worſhip according to the cuſtom of 
the country where he was. So that all religions 
were eſteemed equally good ; and the moſt any re- 
ligion pretended to, was a local authority, which 
reached no farther than the laws of the country 
did. And unleſs men are for giving more to the 
pretended heathen revelations than ever they claim- 


ed for themſelves, or was claimed for them by thoſe 
who introduced them, and lived under them, they 
cannot be brought into this queſtion ; ſince they 


have no relation to us, any more than the many 
civil laws and conſtitutions: of the ſame countries 
had. And men may as reaſonably complain of the 
great variety of civil and municipal laws that diſ- 
tract their obedience, and then inſtance in the laws 


of the variety of revelations, inſtancing in ſuch as, 


even were they true, concern them as little as the 


laws of Perſia do. . 


But perhaps it will be ſaid, that though theſe 


religions do not oblige us, yet nevertheleſs, if any 
of them were true, they effectually overthrow all 
others; for God cannot contradict himſelf; whe- 
ther he ſpeaks to one nation or to all the world; 
and upon this foot theſe ſeveral pretences come 
within our inquiry. This reaſoning may be good: 
But then, not one of all theſe. pretended revelati- 
ons in the heathen world, within the period men- 
tioned, pretends to the eſſentials neceſſary to con- 
| © {titute * 
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« ſtitute a law either human or divine. Where was 
« jt publiſhed and declared? By whom, and how 
« qualified ? Can you name the perſons, and pro- 
« quce the goſpel of ſuch a religion? Take the in- 
« ſtance of Rome. What was Numa? A king, and 
« therefore ſubmitted to in the innovations of reli- 
« gion: But, what one mark of a divine commiſſion 
% can you produce? And yet, without ſuch marks, 
* even a true revelation could be of no” 1 
& Try all other inſtances, and you will ſee how weak- 
c ly the objeCtion againſt revelation is ſupported by 


« any pretences of the heathen world.” Diſc. preach» 


ed at the Temple church, p. 184, &c. Thus far Dr 
Sherlock. | 


103. Alſo extracted from the ſame book of Dr 
Sherlock's, cited in the laſt number. | 


« The miracles reported to have been done in the 


« heathen world, are unworthy of God, conſidered 
te ejther in themſelves, or the end propoſed by them. 
“% For, let it be obſerved, that God never works mi- 
t racles merely to aſton'ſh and ſurpriſe people, but 
&« always to ſerve ſome great end of providence. And 


© though he has, in fayour of his people, and ſome- 


' © times even of particular perſons, wrought a mi- 


““ racle, yet, when he publithed the law and the goſ- 


% pel, he did not reſt the authority upon one or more 


“ ſingle miracles, but upon a long ſeries of miracles * 


exhibited from day to day, ſor years together. 
And if miracles are properly applied as a proof of 
* the purpoſes and will of God, miracles wrought 
without being attended with any declaration. of 
God's will, in which we have any concern, are ve 
“ improper inſtances to be ſet up in oppoſition to tho 
« of. Moſes and Chriſt, upon. which the happineſs 
« of mankind depends in this life, and in that which 
is to come. This conſideration gives weight and 
authority to the miracles of the goſpel: For it was 
* a delign worthy. of God to reſtore mankind to that 
* happineſs which they had forfeited 3 and it was a 
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work, in every view, of equal dignity and benevo- 
lence with the creation. 5 
« With what colour of reaſon can the pretended 
miracles of the heathen world be brought into this 
queſtion, which were done upon trifling occaſions, 
unworthy the interpoſition of God? Look into 
all the ancient oracles; ſee to what mean purpoſes 
they are applied, and how often they prove de- 
ſtructiye to thoſe who relied on them: and then 
tell me what marks you ſee of divine wiſdongand 
goodneſs in them, that ſhould ſet them upon an e- 
an foot with the miracles of Chriſt Jeſus. 
hall I undertake to prove that it exceeds the pow- 
er of man to raiſe the dead, and give ſight to the 
blind, and cure all diſeaſes by the word of. his 
mouth? No, never was any (och attempt ſet up, 
©« But muſt they, you will ſay, of neceſſity, pro- 
ceed from God, becauſe they could not be wrought 
by men, eſpecially conſidering that no effects, nei- 
ther the miracles of the goſpel, nor the works of 
nature, can prove directly an infinite power or 


wiſdom? For, who will be bold to ſay, that the 


wiſdom and power of God were exhauſted in the 
viſible works of the creation, ſo that there is no- 
thing either wiſer or greater, that infinite wiſdom 
and power can contrive or execute? - 
Let this matter be rightly ſtated. —The firſt and 
moſt -natural notion of God is, that he is the 
Maker of the world, and all things in it. This is 
the notion the Jews had of God: and when they 
diſtinguiſhed the true God from the heathen gods, 
they defined him to be the Maker of the world and 
of mankind. Look, then, into the miracles of the 
goſpel, and you will ſee this attribute of God as 
clearly demonſtrated by them, as by the works of 
nature. For there you will find, that the author 
of the Chriſtian miracles is the Maker of mankind. 
For by Him men were made; that is, dead bodies 
were made into living men: for, to raiſe a dead 
man, and to make a new man, are much the ſame 
9 b « thing. 
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1 
thing. If we believe that we received our ſenſes, 
our reaſon, our natural ſtrength and vigour from 


the true God at firſt, look into the goſpel, and you 
Fill find the miracles of Chriſt are from the ſame 


hand. For to the blind he gave fight ; to the deaf, 
hearing; to the lame and ſick, ſtrength and ſound- 
neſs; to demoniacs and lunatics, he gave reaſon 
and a right mind. Or, if you chooſe rather to 
look into the material world for a proof of a God; 
if you think the beauty, order, and 2 of the 
world, ſpeak God to be both the author and gover- 
nor of nature; ſearch the goſpel, and you will 
find the miracles of Chriſt derive themſelves from 
the Governor of the world, and ſpeak the ſame 
language with the works of nature. For at his 
word the ſtormy winds were laid ; the ſea obeyed 
his voice. When he ſuffered, all nature trembledz 


the earth ſhook; the veil of the temple was rent; # 


the ſun and the moon were darkened. 
&« If you appeal to the natural ſenſe and notions ' 
of mankind for the idea of the true God, and thence 


collect his eſſential attributes, juſtice, righteouſ- 


neſs, holineſs and goodneſs, let the voice of nature 
be ſtill, and the goſpel ſhall ſpeak more plainly, 
how juſt, how righteous, how holy and good God 
is, who is the Author of the ſalvation and redemp- 
tion which is by Chriſt Jeſus. Take what way you 
wilt to, prove the being or the attributes of God ; 
and in the ſame way, with equal advantage, you 
will prove the God of the world to be the Author: 
of Chriſtianity ; which all who believe the being 
of a God are bound to admit as a proof of the 
truth of Chriſtianity. And when our Saviour ſtyl- 
ed the wonders that he performed, the works that 
the Father had given him to finiſh, he plainly ap- 
pealed to the power of the Creator, as maniteſted 
in the works that bare witneſs to him. 3 
* There is a queſtion commonly aſked upon this 
occaſion, to which it may be proper to give an an- 
{wer ; That is, How ſhall we know that theſe mi- 
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“ racles did not proceed from an evil power, fince 
«© we have inſtances, as ſome think, of miracles ſo 
«©-wrought ? | | | 
“The anſwer is, we know this the ſame way that 
any man knows the works of nature to- proceed 
from a good being: For, how do you know the Crea- 
tor of the world was a good being? If you an- 
„ ſwer, That the Maker of mankind, the Author of 
< nature, muſt of neceſſity be a good and holy Being, 
c becauſe he has woven into the nature of man the 
love of virtue, and hatred of vice ;” (it might more 
properly have been ſaid, a conſcience approving vir- 
rue, and diſapproving vice) “ and given him di- 
«*« ſtinct notions of good and evil: by which, reaſon 
*« unerringly concludes the author of this nature, and 
<< theſe principles, to be himſelf good and holy: 1 
« anſwer the ſame for the goſpel of Chriſt. The 
4 love of virtue, and hatred of vice, is as inſeparable 
„% from the goſpel of Chriſt, as from the reaſon of 
„ man. And the goſpel of Chriſt more diſtinctly 
< teaches to know and acknowledge the holineſs and 
«© goodneſs of God, than reaſon or the works of na- 
< ture can do. And therefore, thoſe who acknow- 
e ledge the Author of nature to be a good Being, 
cc have much more reaſon to acknowledge the Author 
« of the Chriſtian miracles to be a good Being. 

© But then, we are told this is arguing in à Fircle, 
« proving the doctrines firſt by miracles, and then 
« the miracles again by the doctrines. But this 
<< js a great miſtake, and it lies in this: Men do not 
< diſtinguiſh between the doctrines we prove by mi- 
'< racles, and the doctrines by which we try miracles; 
* for they are not the ſame doctrines. Pate 

«© The doEtrines which are to be proved mi- 
cc racles, are the new revealed doctrines of Chriſti- 
% anity, which were neither known nor knowable to 
'«& the reaſon of man. Such are the doctrines of ſal- 
« vation and redemption by Jeſus Chriſt, of fanctifi- 
« cation and regeneration by the Spirit of God. ar 

| | | * 
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« ho ever brought theſe doArines to prove 1h 
ic truth or divine original of miracles ?” 


10g. If, in the times of Chriſt and his diſciples, 

there had been any ſuch magical art any where, ei- 

ther in Egypt or in other places, whereby thoſe things 

related of Chriſt could be done; ſuch as, dumb men's 

being ſuddenly healed, the lame walking, fight given 

to the blind, & c.; the emperors Tiberius, Nero, and 

others, who would not have ſpared any coſt in in- 
Fange afer ſuch things, would undoubtedly have 

ound it out. 13 
Pliny, book xxx. ch. 11: in his hiſtory of magic, 
ſays, concerning Nero, * He had a greater defire af- 

© ter muſic and tragical ſinging.” And afterward, 
% No man favoured any art with greater coſt 7 For 
« theſe things he wanted ncither riches, abilities, nor 
« diſpoſition to learn.“ Preſently after, he relates 

ow he was initiated into the magical ſuppers of 
ing Tiridates. Grotius de verit. b. v. ſect. Jo | 


- 


_ 105. God was very jealous for his own honour 
- with reſpeCt to the miracles that were wrought by 
the prophets in his name: That his power ſhould be 
acknowledged in the miracle, and all the glory aſcrib- 
ed to him, and none aflumed by the inſtrument. 
Therefore, God was ſo provoked with Moſes and 
Aaron, becaufe they ſanctified him not as they ought 
to haye done, in bringing water out of the/rock, that 
he reſuſed, on this account, to ſuffer them to enter 
into the promiſed land, Numb, xx. 11, 12. There- 
fore, if Jeſus had been an impoſtor, as the Jews charged 
him with being, John v. 17,—23., it is altogether in- 
credible that God would have ſo countenanced, and 
in ſuch a degree winked at Jeſus's working miracles 
in his own name, and by his own power, claiming 
the power to work the ſame works that the Father 
wrought, and fa making himſelf equal with God. 


212 106. 
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106, What was wrought with reſpect to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when he was driven from men, becoming 
like a wild beaſt, ſo that no man could confine or 
tame him; and afterwards, in reſtoring him to his 
right mind z is repreſented as a very great miracle, a 
divine work, remarkably demonſtrating the infinite 
and uncontroulable power of God, and the ſupreme 


and moſt abſolute dominion-of Him whoſe work this 


was; and it was wrought for that end, as is mani- 
felt by Dan. iv. 2, 3.“ I thought fit to'ſhew the ſigns 
and wonders that the Moſt High hath wrought to 
ward me. How der are his ſigns, and how mighty 
wie his wonders! His kingdom is an en 
kingdom, and his dominion is from generation to ge- 
r.cration;” Ver. 17.“ This matter is by the decree 
of the watchers, and the demand by the word of the 
l. oly ones; to the intent that the living might know 
that the Moſt High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 


and giveth it to whomſoever he wilk” To the like 


purpoſe, ver. 25, 26. Ver. 34, 35. And at the 
end of. the days, I Nebuchadnezzar liſt up mine eyes 
unto heaven, and mine underſtanding returned unto 
me; and I bleſſed the Moſt High, and I praifed and 


- honoured him that liveth for ever and ever, whoſe 


dominion is an everlaſting dominion, and his king- 
dom is from generation to generation. And all 
the inhabitants of the earth are reputed” as no- 
ching; and he doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
the carth: and none can ſtay his hand, or fay unto 
him, What doeſt thou?“ Ver. 37. Now, I Ne- 
buchadnezzar praife, and extol, and honour the king 
of heaven, all whoſe works are truth, and his ways 
. ; and thoſe who, walk in pride, he is able 
to abaſe.“ | 


But if this work wrought on Nebuchadnezzar was 
fo great a miracle, ſo evidently divine, and fo clear- 
ly demonſtrating the divinity of the author of it, his 
infinite power and ſuperior dominion ; then, this is 


a clear proof, that the miracle Chriſt wrought on the 


poor 
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poor Gadarene, was a divine work, and a ſafficient 
evidence of the divinity, and the infinite, ſupreme,, 
and moſt abſolute power of Jeſus, who wrought it. 
He was no leſs wild and untameable than Nebuch- 
adnezzar; Matt. viii.“ He was exceeding. ſierce, 
ſo that no man might paſs by that way.“ Mark v. 
3, 4, 5+ No man couid bind him, no, not with 
chains; becauſe that he had often been bound with. 
fetters and chains, and the chains had been plucked 
aſunder by him, and the fctters broken in pieces: 
neither could any man tame him, And always night 
and day he was in the mountains and in the tombs, 
crying, and cutting himſelf with ſtones.” Luke viii. 
27. He ware no clothes, neither abode he in any 

houſe,” This man Chriſt reſtored perfeMly, and of 
his own power and authority. The devils that poſ-- 
ſeſſed him, by their behaviour appeared to be ſenſible 
that they were under his pawer. They ſpake to him 
as one that had power to exyel them, to conſine, pu- 
niſh, and torment them. 
They fell down before him, as befere the Son of 
God Moſt High, beſeeching him not to torment them, 
and not to command them to go into the deep, but 
to ſuffer them to enter into the herd of ſwine, And 
Chriſt * commanded the devil, ſaying, Come out of 
the man, thou unclean ſpirit ;” Mark v. 8. Luke viii. 
29. But the man who had been poſſeſſed, of the 
devils, was perfectly delivered, and ſat at Jeſus's: 
{cet,, clothed, and in his right mind. e 


- 107. The curing the leproſy was a ſpecial manifeſ- 
tation of the power of Gad. "The leproſy which 
appeared among the Jews, ſeems not to have been a 
diteaſe that came by natural means, but a ſpecial 
plague ſent by God, as was the leproſy. of a garment,, _ . 
and of an houſe; and therefore, was not to be re- 
moved but by the ſame hand that ſent: it. 


108 . The unreaſonableneſs of infidelity is well re- 
Pr in owing paragraph ; 1 
| 2 L 3. « What: 
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* What can be more unworthy of a man, than 
to be ignorant, and to be willing to be ignorant, 
of what is the cauſe, what the order, and what 
the end of this world, and by whoſe power it is 
„% moved? What can be more baſe than for a man 
« willingly not to know who ſent him into the 
« world; whence he came; whither he is going; 
what conduct of his ſhall be followed with miſery 

or with happineſs; what are the wages of miſery + 
and of happineſs ; what are the remedies of evils; 
„ what is to be hoped, and what is to be feared ; and 
in that manner to live in r ee doubt, and per- 

e 


ar alternatel yſucceed- 
ing each other, ſo that the mind fometimes is precipi- 


« tately inclined this way, ſometimes that way, and is 
4 incapable of reſt? Is it not the greateſt madneſs for 
© a man to endeavour to ſtrengthen his mind againſt 
t thoſe things, to flee from himſelf, to chooſe a vo- 
* luntary baniſhment, and, being ignorant of his 
« own 3 which is too well known to others, 
© to choofe death? nay, to glory in doubting con- 
«" cerning the immortality of the foul, and future 
« rewards and puniſhments, on the pretence that 
« he is not touched with either hope or fear, like the 
« credulous multitude ? He is certainly miſerable, 
« and, at the ſame time, the worſt and moſt aban- 
« doned of men, who, againſt the remonſtrances of 
* his conſcience, is unwilling to — what, 
« whether willing or unwilling, he ought from er- 
« perience to acknowledge, that he ſtands or falls at 
„the will of another.” Roellius, as quoted by Stap- 
ferus, Theol. Polem, tom. 1. p. 512. | oe” 


109. That Jeſus Chriſt was no impoſtor, is welt 
argued in the following paſſage : © What could the 
<«- moſt- merciful Savigur.have gained in this way, but | 
« miſery, pumſhment, and crucifixion ?: For all 
« worldly conveniences were far from him: nor did 


„ he with, like Mahomet, to eſtabliſh an earthly 


kingdom. Neither was his doCtrine adapted bud 
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te the diſpoſition of mankind z nor were his precepts 


and inſtitutions ſuch, that he could expect to win 
by them the favour of men. Impoſtors are wont 
to accommodate themſelves and their doctrine to 
the circumſtances of time and place; to indulge 
the manners and conſtitutions of men: they give 


© way where they perceive too great oppoſition; they 


do not directly oppoſe preconceived and deeply 
rooted opinions; but they adapt themſelves to them, 
they change ſome things, and add ſome things new, 
yet ſo that they retain the old ideas. tk 


« Chriſt plainly acted a very different part. His 


doctrine was directly oppoſite to the prejudices of 
the Jews. He inſiſted upon it, that all their ex- 
ternal form of worſhip, inſtituted by Moſes, ac- 
cording to the command of God, was aboliſhed ; 
a form of worſhip, which the greateſt part of the 
Jews thought would continue to the end of the 
world, and on the obſervance of which they-entire- 
ly depended for their ſalvation; a form of worſhix 
different from that of other nations, and in whick 
the Jews gloried; a form of worſhip in the higheſt 
degree fabſerving the intereſt of the chief men a- 


mong the Jews, as it made the people dependent 


on them. This form of worſhip, Chriſt infiſted, 


was become obſolete, and as ſuch to be laid aſide. 
If he was an impoſtor, - attached to a ſea, and 
ſought many followers z why did he not, in this 
inſtance, favour the opinions of the Jews, which 
were moſt deeply rooted? Why did he inſiſt 
on the abolition and removal of that, of which 
they were moſt fond, and in which they ſought the 
higheſt glory? Why did he not rather 'profefs 


himſelf to be a reſtorer of the * overument 


new what opinion 


and public worſhip? He well 
1 entertained concerning the perſon and 


work of the Meſſiah. Why, then, ſince he wiſhed 

to be received by them as Sh 

if he were an impoſtor, accommodate himſelf, to 

the utmoſt of his ability, to their opinion in this 
| N particular 2. 


he Meſſiah, did he not, 
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N Why did he, in all reſpects, exhibit 
imſelf directly the contrary to their opinion and 
expectation? 


„ Whence came it to paſs that he ſo ſharply repre- 
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hended the vices of their chief men, and thereby 
incurred their hatred? Why did he do it ſo pub- 
licly? Why did he not rather court their favour? 
« Nor did his doctrine coincide with the wiſdom 

of the Gentiles. Therefore, it was not only a 
ſtumbling-block to the Jews, but fooliſhneſs to the 
Greeks. Thus, he introduced a new doctrine, or, 


to ſpeak more properly, a doctrine which plainly 


appeared to all people new. He retained nothing 
of the favourite principles of either Jews or Gen- 
tiles. 1 

« He gave not the leaſt indulgence to the vices, to 
the carnal luſt, to the ambition or other wicked- 
neſſes molt familiar to man in his preſent ſtate of 
depravity : yet this indulgence was granted by all 
the impoſtors and falſe teachers of our Lord's time, 
and the times following. On the other hand, he 
enacted and publiſhed the moſt pure laws againſt 
all the allurements of the world. Whatever, ſays 
he, entices and incites to fin, is to be avoided and 
rejected, though it be more dear than an eye, and 
the other bodily members or organs. He not on- 
ly. forbids the overt actions of luſt, but alſo luſt ful 
thoughts. He requires every member of the Chri- 
ſtian church to lay aſide every deſire of revenge, 
and to exerciſe an univerſal love of even enemies. 


He condemns all hypocriſy in divine worſhip : 


nay, he makes the entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven, or the communion of his church, moſt dif- 
ficult, Without doubt, it ſatisfies all jmpoſtors 
and falſe prophets, without one exception, that they 
have given to men the name of their ſect and doc- 
trine: but our Lord in the eve terms aſſerts, 

hriſtianity is uſeleſs. 
Nor is he contented with the mere aſſent to his. 
doctrine; but demands the moſt exact ne. 


1 


% 


* 
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I 
of his law. Not every one, ſays he, who faith 
« unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the king- 
« dom of heaven, but he that doth the will of my 
% Father who is in heaven.” Nay, he propoſes the 
« divine perfections as the moſt perfect pattern of 
« our life, and demands of his diſciples the moſt en- 
tc tire denial of themſelves. He promiſed even to 
«© his apoſtles no worldly advantage; but declared, 
that fatred, ſtripes, perſecutions, excommunica- 
t tion from the Jewiſh church, and death, were to 
« to be expected by the preachers of the goſpel. 
« Matt. x.“ Ye ſhall be hated of all men for my 
© name's ſake : the time will come, when all that 
* kill you ſhall think that they do God ſervice.” 80 
&« far from encouraging ambition in his followers, he 
6 declared, that unleſs they ſhould be ſo changed as 
« to become like little children, they ſhould not eu- 
ce ter into the kingdom of heaven. 
All theſe are not only moſt remote from the cha- 
« racters of an impoſtor and falſe prophet, but are 
„ diametrically oppoſite to them, as will be acknow- 
„ ledged by every reader who is uninfluenced by 
« preconceived opinions. he 
Our Lord confirmed the truth of his teſtimony, 
« by patiently enduring the moſt - reproachful — 2 
« ery, and the moſt grievous tortures unto death. 
« Hence his diſciples have imitated their Maſter in 
« this particular. | Ty ; 
wk The oppoſers of Chriſtianity ſay, that all religi- 
„% ons, even thoſe which are moſt inconſiſtent with 
each other, agree in this, that they boaſt of their 
„ martyrs; and that, therefore, it is not wonderful 
% that the apoſtles and their maſter underwent mar- 
0 rp to ſupport their religion. But here we 
& find a great difference. Others urflergo death, be- 
“ cauſe the falſchood which they profeſs is believed 
„ by them to be a real truth. But if Chriſt and his 
apoſt les were impoſtors and ſeducers, they ſuffered 
death for that which they themſelves knew to be 
moſt falſe ; which is plainly without any appear- 
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# ance of probability.” Stapferi Theol. Polem. tom. 
li. p. 1132, &c. d | 


110. * Who can perſuade himſelf, that men, moſt 
% unlearned, diſtracted, or fanatical, could, with the 
% greateſt concord among themſelves, have exhibited, 
and every where inculcated, both by their preaching | 
and their writings, a doctrine which imalin far 
more juſt and wiſe ideas concerning God, than 
thoſe of all the philoſophers who Pave hitherto 
lived ; that they ſhould have preſcribed a mode of 
„ worſhip plainly rational: that they, contrary to 
the common opinions of men, ſhould have taught 
that God is to be worſhipped, not in mere ex- 
ternal ceremonies, but in a ſpiritual manner; and 
that the mind, no leſs than the body, is to be com- 
poſed to the worſhip of the e f God : that 
they ſhould have given ſuch rules of living, as 
the moſt bitter enemies. of revealed religion are 
forced to approve? If theſe men had been fana- 
tics or madmen, ſurely there would have been found 
ſome marks of it in their lives or in their writin 
But, let any one peruſe all the goſpels and all the 
epiſtles, he will find nothing of this ſort there, no 
©« footſteps of madneſs or fanaticiſm. 
„At is alſo entirely incredible, that the greateſt 
«© part of men ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed 
upon and deceived by fools and madmen, in an 
atfair which was plainly oppoſite to their opinions, 
and in a doctrine which favoured neither their 
temporal intereſt, nor their carnal gratification, 
but was manifeſtly contrary to all the attractive 
chaxms of the dell. Vet this doctrine hath taken 
© root molt deeply and extenſively; and that not 
« only for a ſhort time, but for many ages, for al- 
% moiſt two thouſand years, hath been continually 
« propagated, and hath been received at every period 
« during that long time, by men of various deſcrip- 
© tions ; not only by the credulous multitude, but 
« by princes and great men; not by the fooliſh and 
| | « ſimple 


E 1 0 


« ſimple only, but by the wiſe, and even / the 
« preateſt philoſophers ; by the learned equally i: 
60 by the unlearned. Is it probable, that a ſyſtem o 
« new ſentiments, invented and propagated by mad- 
« men and fanatics, would have obtained ſo great 
« credit through all this time? The dreams of fana- 
« tics ſoon periſh, Perhaps they obtain applauſe 
« with the ignorant; while philoſophers laugh at 
them. But the Chriſtian doctrine is ſuch, that it 
« commends itſelf to the moſt wiſe and the moſt vir- 
** tuous. Who then can ſay, that this is mere fa- 
. naticiſm? It was not propagated by force of 
arms, or by art and ſubtilty. It was protected by 
no human aid. Nor did the apoſtles preach the 
« goſpel chiefly in thoſe places, in which the * 
* ple were unlearned, ignorant, and unimproved by | 
arts and ſciences ; but at Jeruſalem, in the cities 
of Greece, in which were the moſt acute philoſo- 
© phers ; and at Rome, the ſeat of all the ſciences. 
„hey publiſhed their new doQtrine to the world, 


« 3 by the ſciences. The firſt evangeliſts 
di 


« not ſeek darkneſs, but came forth into the 
*« light; nor did they requeſt of others, that they 
« ſhould believe their words without explanation, 
„ but choſe that whatever they advanced ſhould be 
% examined.” 1 Theſ. v. 21, 22.3 1 — iv. 1. 
« But have renounced the hidden things of diſhoneſty, 
« not walking in craftineſs, nor handling the word 
« of God deceitfully, but by manifeſtation of the 
« truth, commending ourſelves to every man's con- 
«* ſcience in the ſight of God ;” 2 Cor. iv, 2,—Stap- 
ſerus, tom. ii. p. 1136, &c. 5 


111. That the apoſtles were not impoſtors, who 
knew that the miracles of Chriſt and his reſurrection, 
of which they teſtified, were mere fiftions of their 
own, and told ſuch falfehoods, to acquire glory as 
the heads of a party, &c. is well argued in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs ; «i 


ccc to have taken place in di 
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ee If the apoſtles meant to deceive; if they ſought 
& their own glory, why did they ſo ingenuouſly re- 


e late their own faults? Why did they ſecrete nei- 


et ther their own ſlowneſs to believe, nor their con- 
cc tinual altercations, nor Peter's denial of his Lord, 


4 nor the deſertion of him by all the apoſtles? If 


te they related a mere fiction, Why did they not write 
by agreement? The books of the New Teſtament 


were not written by one man, but by many. 


. © Theſe do not contradict themſelves, or each other: 


© yet they ſo write, that it eaſily appears, that they 
te did not act from agreement. But how could it 
« come to paſs, if the whole affair was a mere fic- 
te tion, that in all things they ſo wonderfully agree 
iN among themſelves ? - 
„The facts which the en are not ſaid 
ant countries, in remote 
tc times, among unknown men, but in the very place 
ec in which the apoſtles related and wrote them; at 
« that time in which all events were recorded in 
© books; among thoſe men, among whom the a- 
te poſtles preached and wrote, and who were under 
te the beſt advantages to know whether. thoſe facts 
c did really take place or not. They exhibit theſe 
c“ facts not as unknown, but do, as it were, take for 
ec granted, the general knowledge of them, and de- 
ce clare thoſe things which make the ſum of the af - 
tc fair, in the face of the rulers of the Jews, their 
c chief enemies. Impoſtors and inventors of fables 
« are not wont to act thus, but carefully to conceal 
« their fictions from detection. SET 
If thoſe things which they related to the town 
te were falſe, whence did it come to paſs, that they 
« yere not blamed on account of their "moſt impu- 


e dent and moſt audacious fraud. Why did not the 


« ſworn enemies of the Chriſtian inſtitution turn 
« thoſe ſtate fables to their own advantage, and 
ec ſhew, that all things pretended: by the apoſtles, 
« were mere fictions, and that the certainty of thoſe 
* works had no foundation? The Chriſtian reli- 


gion 


3 1 


gion could, in its beginning, have been extinguiſh» 


e ed by nothing. more eaſily, than by demonſtrating, 


i at that very time, that the hiſtory on which it de- 
% pended, was a falſchood. There was nothing by 
« which the minds of men could more effeCtually 
c have been called off. from this religion, than clear 
« proof given by the magiſtrates and chief men of 
te the Jews, that the apoſtles were guilty of fraud, 
* and that the ſtory which they told, was a fable and 
«© an impoſture:. S0 great was the bitterneſs of theſe 
© magiſtrates toward Paul and the other apoſtles, 


« that they let flip no opportunity of reproaching 


c them; and they eagerly laid hold of every thing 
„ which could be turned to the diſadvantage of the 


« apoſtles, and of Chriſtianity. But concerning the 


e Jeſus Chriſt, there is eve 
«though the mere demonſtration that theſe ings 
« were fictitious, would have been ſufficient for the 


é truth of the miracles and 1 the reſurrection of 


C total ſubverſion of the Chriſtian religion. Why 


« then did not the Jewiſh magiſtrates and other ene- 
* mies of the CHriſtians, exhibit, both in their de- 
« clarations and writings, clear and public proof of 
the cheat, and thereby guard others from the de- 
„ lufion ?” | | 55 Ty 

The words of that moſt acute divine, 70h. Alpha 
Turretine, in his Diſc. concerning Miracles, are well 


worthy to be conſidered in this place. They are as 


follows : „ The apoſtles conducted themſelves in 
„ ſuch a manner, that it is manifeſt that they fear- 
ed nothing of the kind, and that they were fully 

« and perfectly ſecure: concerning the truth of their 
« ſtory. For they acted openly ; they diſguiſed no- 
“thing; they mentioned all circumſtances, marked 
« the places and times of all events; they named the 
« perlons, the prieſts, the magiſtrates, - the private 


1 men, and all thoſe who bore any part in the facts: 


they appealed to. the witneſſes then alive; and 


Faul appealed to five hundred witneſſes of the re- 


$f ſurrection of our * They boldly publiſhed 
—_—— bo 2 | | . 9g 


« thoſe 
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thoſe facts before all, Jews, Gentiles, philoſo- 
«« phers, kings and magiſtrates z they related them, 
| they inculcated them, they defended them, on all 
. * occaſions, and in all places. They were not afraid, 
% they were not anxious, leſt they ſhould not be be- 
«© lieved. They told the moſt wonderful and ſtu- 
* pendous events as fimply and ſecurely, as if no 
% body could call them in queſtion. - No art, no 
«caution, no reſervation, no colouring is to be found 
* in any of them.—In this manner vid the apoſtles 
« ſpeak and act.— But who can imagine, that im- 
% poſtors would act in this manner? ho can ima- 
„ gine, that unlearned men, ignorant mechanics, 
„ could ſo conceal all fraud, and ſo mimic the out- 
* ward appearance of honeſt men, that not even the 
* leaſt ſign of deceptign appears? The word of truth 
q * if ſimple. But whgge is there greater ſimplicity, 
greater candour, and more manifeſt ſigns of fin- 

% cerity and truth, than in the manner in which th 

« apoſtles relate the facts of the goſpel ? | 
„% No religion, no ſect, had more enemies than 
<< Chriſtianity z none had enemies more powerful or 
4 more learned. If there had been fictions and 
4 fables in the writings of the apoſtles, no doubt 
e they would have dete&ed them. If thoſe moſt inve- 
*“ terate enemies of Chriſtianity had known any thing 
„ ſolid or certain againſt the accounts given by the 
| «+ apoſtles, moſt certainly they would not have kept 
„ jt in ſilence. How does it come to paſs, that in 
» all the writings of the Jews, the frauds of Chriſt's 
\ « diſciples are no where pointed out, and proved! 
a «© Which profound ſilence, and the mere criminations, 
„ without ſupport, they threw out againſt the a- 
e poſtles, are a ſtrong confirmation of the apoſtolical 
„ narrations.“ Stapferi Theol. Polem. tom. ii. p. 

1143, &c. . | - 16H, 


® — 


were the ground of the Chriſtian faith, is, that Chriſti- 
anity was propagated ſo far in all parts, ſo early, when 


112. One evidence of the truth of the fas that 
| there 


„pere in 
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re was ſo great and manifold opportunity to in- 
3 into ee of thoſe facts, without a poſſi- 
bility of failing to make a diſcovery of their falſehood, 
if they had been falſe. at 1 | | Fe... 
' Pliny the younger, in the reign. of the emperor. 
Trajan, was governor of Bithynia, and his epiltle to 
the emperor is extant, lib. x. epiſt. 9 · z in which he 
writes, That the number of the Chriſtians was in- 
« credible, fo that the temples and altars were for- 
4% faken; that he, upon examination, could not aſſert 


„ rendered divine worſhip to Jesvs, and that wit 
« ſo t perſeverance, that they would rather ſuf- 
« fer even the moſt ignominous death, than, in the 
« denial of Chriſt, to Rerifice to the gods. That the 
% number of thoſe who wgre expoſed to the laws by 
« A profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion was ſo great, 
1% that it included thoſe of every age and rank; that 
not only the cities, but the villages and 2 

lected with this plague,” as he was pleaſe 
to call Chriſtianity. From all which it moſt clear- 
appears, that the Chriſtian religion, toward. the 
7.7 of the firſt century, was ſpread far and wide, 
Stapferi Theol. Polem. tom. ii. p. 1168, Ke. 


1 
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PART Il. 
| OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE MYSTERIES Of - 
2 | SCRIPTURE, 


1. Ir we ſeek for any thing in the dark by ſo low 
a faculty of diſcerning as the ſenſe of feeling, or by 
the ſenſe of ſeeing with a dim light, ſometimes we 
cannot find it z though it be there, it ſeems to us 

to be impoſſible that it ſhould be there. But yet, 
when a clear light comes to ſhine into the place, and 
we diſcern by a better * viz. of ſight, or the 

VE: 2 42 1 4x 
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« that they were guilty of any crime; that an 
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ſame faculty in a clearer manner, the thing appears 
very plain to us. So, doubtleſs, many truths will 
Hereafter appear plain, when we come to look on 
them by the bright light of heaven, that now are in- 
volved in myſtery and darknefs. 


2. How are we ready to truſt to the determina» 
tions of a man, that is univerſally reputed a man of 
great genius, of vaſt. penetration and infight into 

things, if he be poſitive in any thing that appears to 
us very myſterious, and is quite contrary to what we 
thought ourſelves clear and certain in before? How 
are we ready in ſuch a cafe to ſuſpect ourſelves; e- 
ſpecially if it be a matter wherein he has been yer 
much verſed; has had much more occaſion to look 
into it than we; and has been under greater advan» 
tages to know the truth? How much more fall; if 
one ſhould be poſitive in it, as a thing that he had 
clearly and undoubtedly ſeen to be true, if he were 
{till of ten times greater genius, and of a more pene- 
trating inſight into things, than any that ever have 
appeared? And, in matters of fact, if ſome perſon 
whom we had long known, that was a perſon of great 
judgment and diſcretion, juſtice, integrity, and fideli- 

„and had always been univerſally ſo reputed by o- 

ers, ſhould declare to us, that he had ſeen and 
known that to be true which appeared to ug very - 
ſtrange and myſterious, and concerning which we 
could not ſee how it was poſhble that it ſhould be; 
how, in ſuch a caſe, ſhould we be ready almoſt. to 
ſuſpect our own faculties, and to give credit to ſuch 
a teſtimony, in that which, if he had not poſitively 

aſſerted it, and perſiſted in it, we ſhould have looked 
upon as perfectly incredible, and abſurc to be fup- 
pofed? | | | 


3. From that text, John iii. 12., © If T have told 
you earthly things, and ye believe not, how ſhall ye be- 
8 if I tell you of heavenly things ?“ ſeveral things 
are manifeſt concerning myſteries in religion. (i.) 
That there are myſteries in religion, or that * are 

| hings 
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things contained inſthoſe doctrines that Chriſt came in- 
to the world to teach, which are not only ſo far above 
human comprehenſion, that men cannot eaſily appre- 
hend all that is to be underſtood concerning them; 
but which are difficult to the underſtanding, in that 
ſenſe, that they are difficult to be received by the 
judgement or belief; “ How ſhall ye believes if I 
tell you of heavenly things?“ difficult, upon the ſame 
account that the doctrine of the new birth wag dif- 
ficult to Nicodemus, becauſe it was ſo ſtrange, and 
ſeemingly impoſſible. (2.) We may from the yords 
infer, that the more perſons or beings are, in them» 
ſelves, and in their own nature, above us; the more that 
the doctrines or truths concerning them are myſteriou 
to us, above our comprehenſion, and difficult to our 
belief; the more do thoſe things that are really true 
concerning them, contain ſeeming inconſiſtencies 2 
impoſſibilities. For Chriſt, in the preceding verſes, 
had been ſpeaking of ſomething that is true concern 
ing man, being of the ſame nature, an inhabitant of 
the ſame world with ourſelves; which, thexgfore, 
Chriſt: calls an carthly thing. And this. ſeemed very 
myſterious and impoſſible, and to contain great ſeem» 
ing inconfiſtencies. . He ſays, * How can a man be 
born when he is old?“ This ſeemed to be a contradic- 
tion. And after Chriſt. had ſomewhat explained 
- himſelf, till the doctrine ſeemed ſtrange. and impoſ- 
ſible 3 v. 9. How can theſe things be? Nicode» 
mus ſtill tooked i de it incredible, and, on that ac» 
count, did not believe it at that time, as is implied 
in theſe words of Chriſt ; © If I haye told you earth 
ly things, and ye belieye not.” But Chriſt here plain» 
ly ſignifies, that he had other truths. to teach that 
were not about man, an earthly inhabitant; but a» 
bout a perſon vaſtly above man, even about himſelf, 

who is from heaven, and in heaven, as in the tiext 
verſe: “ And no man hath afcended up to heaven, 
but he that came down from heaven; even the Sow 
of man which is in heaven.“ Which, therefore, it 
would be moſt reaſonable to fuppoſe, ſhould be much. 
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more diſſicult to mens underſtanding and judgement, 


ſeeming to contain greater impoſſibilities and incon- 
ſiſtencies; as he then proceeds immediately to declare 


to him an heavenly thing, as he calls it, viz. that 


Chriſt, an heavenly and divine perſon, ſhould die; ver. 
14, 15. Such a myſterious doctrine, ſo ſtrange, and 
ſeemmgly inconſiſtent and impoſſible, that a divine 


perſon” ſhould die, is more ſtrange than that men 


ſhould be born again. Hence, when divines argue, 
from the myſterious nature of many things here be- 


low with which 'we are daily converſant, that it” 


would be very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe but that there 
ſhould be things concerning God which are much 
more myſterious ;' and that, therefore, it is unrea- 
'fonable to object againſt the truth of the doctrines 


of the Trinity, Incarvation, &c. ; they argue juſtly, 


becauſe they argue as Chriſt argued. p 

4. The wiſer heathens were ſenfible, that the 
things of the gods are ſo high above us, that no o- 
ther is to be expected, than that what appertains to 
them ſhould appear exceedingly myſterious and won- 
derful to us; and that it is therefore unreaſonable 
to diſbelieve what we are taught concerning them on 


that account. This is fully expreſſed by that great 
ſymbol of Pythagoras; viz. ** Concerning the gods, 


« 'difbelitve nothing wonderful, nor yet concerning divine 


«things. This, fays Jamblicus, declareth the ſuper- 


« Jative excellency of God's inſtructing us, and puts 
4 us in mind, that we ought not to eſtimate the di- 
« vine power by our own judgment. The Pythago- 
« 'reans ſtretched this rule beyond the line of divine 
« revelation, to the belief of every oriental tradi- 


« tion.” Gale's Court of the Gentiles, p. 2. b. 2. c. 8. 
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5. It is not neceſſary that erſons ſhould have clear 
ideas of the things that are the ſubject of a propoſi- 
tion, in order to their being rationally convinced of 


the truth of the propoſition, There are many —_— 
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of which mathematicians are convinced by ſtrick de- 
monſtration, concerning many kinds of quantities, 
as, ſurd quantities and fluxions but concerning wick, 
they have no clear ideas. 4 6 . 


6. guppoſing that mankind in general were a ſpe- 


| | ' cies of ſar leſs capacity than wy are; ſo much leſs, 


that, when men are come to full ripeneſs of judge- 
ment and capacity, they arrived no higher than 
that degree to which children generally axrive at ſe- 
ven years of age; and ſuppofng a: revelation” to be 
made to mankind, in fuch a ſtate and degree of ca- 
pacity, of many ſuch propoſitions in philoſophy as are 
now looked upon as undoubted truths; and let us 
ſuppoſe, at the ſame time, the ſame degree of pride 
and ſelf-confidence as there is now what cavilling 
and objecting, &c. would there be F - | 
Or, ſuppoſing a revelation of theſe philoſophical 
truths had been made to mankind, with" their preſent 
degree of natural capacity, in ſome ancient genera- 
tion; ſuppoſe that which was in Joſhua's time; in 
that degree of acquired knowledge and learning which 
the world had arrived at then, how incredible would 
thoſe truths have ſeemed} | "x 6 


' „ He | 
7. If things, which fact and experience make cer- 


tain, ſuch as the miferies infants ſometimes are the 
ſubjects of in this world, & c. had been exhibited on- 
ly in a revelation of things in an unſeen ſtate, they 


would be as much diſputed as the Trinity and other + 
myſteries revealed in the biblee. 


8. There is nothing impoſſible or abſurd in the 


doctrine of the Incarnation of Chriſt, It God ogn join 


a body and a rational ſoul together, which are of gi*tureg 
ſo heterogeneous and oppoſite, that they cannot, of 


themſelves, act one upon another; may he' not be 
able to join two ſpirits together, which are of natures 


more ſimilar? And, if ſo, he may, for aught we 


know to the contrary, join the ſoul or ſpirit of a man 


— 
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contradiction, among the moſt philoſophical nations 


e ter out © | 
, much as in the contemplation of the Trinity. We 


ſteriouſneſs of it, and bb inconſiſtence, Jets 
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to himſelf. . Had reaſon been ſo clear in it, that a 
God cannot be incarnate, as many pretend, it could 
never have ſuffered ſuch a notion to gain ground, and 


g uri the minds of ſo many nations: nay, and of 
u 


lian himſelf, who ſays, that 2 begat Eſcu- 
« Japius out of his own p ubſtance, , and ſent 
6% him down to Epidaurus, to heal the diſtempers of 
« mankind.” Reaſon did not hinder Spinoſa, Blount, 


and many other modern philoſophers, from aſſerting, 
that God may have a body; or rather, that the uni- 


verſe, or the matter of che univerſe, is God. Many 
nations believed the incarnation of Jupiter himſelf. 
Reaſon, inſtead of being utterly averſe to the notion 
of a divine e eaſily enough admitted 
that notion, and ſuffered it to paſs, almoſt without 


ne 


of the world. 


47 « In thinking of God's raiſing o many my- 


« riads of Fun. and ſuch prodigious maſſes of mat- 
nothing, we are loſt and aſtoniſhed, as 


« can follow God but one or two ſteps in his loweſt 
% and plaineſt works, till all becomes myſtery and 


e matter of amazement to us. How, then, ſhall we 


«© comprehend Himſelf? How fhall we underſtand 
« His nature, or account for His aQions? In that 
« He contains what is infinitely more inconceivable 
% than all the wonders of his creation put together.” 


Deiſm revealed, edit. 2. vol. ii. p. 93, 94. 


Thoſe that deny the Trinity, becauſe. of the my- 


4 * 


generally own. God's certain preſcience of mens free 


actions, which they ſuppoſe to be free in ſuch a ſenſe, 
as not to be neceſſary. So that we may do, or may 


not do, that which God certainly foreſees. They 
S alſo hold, that ſuch a freedom. without neceſſity, 
« ig neceflary to morality ; and that virtue and good- 
« neſs conſiſt in any one's doing good when he might 
« do evil. And yet they ſuppoſe, that God MY 
| js . 3 « the 
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the eternal law of nature and reaſon, and that it is 
impoſſible that he ſhould tranſgreſs that law, and do 
evil; becauſe that would be a contradiction to his 
own nature, which is infinitely and unchangeably 
virtuous; Now this feems a flat contradiftion. To 
ſay, that the infinite goodneſs of God's nature makes 
it utterly impoſlible for God to do evil, is exactly the 
ſame as to fay, he is under a natural neceſſity not | 
to do evil. And to ſay, he is morally free, is to ſay, \ 
he may do evil. Therefore the neceſſity and free- 
dom in this cafe being both moral, the contradic- 
tion is flat and plain; and amounts to this, that 
God, in reſpect to good and evil actions, is both- f 
a neceffary and free agent. Dr Clark, in his | 
treatiſe on the Attributes, labours to get clear of 
this contradiction upon theſe principles of liberty, 
but without ſucceſs ; and leaves it juſt where alt 
men, who hold the ſame principles, muſt be forced | 
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to leave it. | WEE. 
Therefore, they hold fuch myſteries, in reſpeC 
to Deity, that are even harder to be coneeived of, 


% or pro reffed and explained, than the 

* Re tet the 'Drivit S 5 TEAR 

„ When we talk of God, who is infinite and in- 

* comprehenſible, it is natural to run into notions 

and terms. which it is impoſſible for us to recon- | 

« cle. And in lower matters, that are more with-. | 

in our knowledge and comprehenſion, we ſhall not 

be able to keep ourſelves clear of them. To ſay 
that a curve line, ſetting out from a point within a 

hair's breadth of a right line, ſhall run towards that 

right line as fwift as thought, and yet never be able 

to touch it, ſeems contrary to common fenſe; and, 

were it not clearly demonſtrated” in the conchoid | 

of Nechomedes, could never be believed. Matter 

is infinitely diviſible ; ' and therefore, a cubical inch 

of gold may be divided into an infinity ef parts; 

and there can be no number greater than that 

which contains an infinity. ' Yet another eubjcal 

& inch of gold- may be infinitely divided alfo; and 

cd s | « therefore, 
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te therefore, the parts of both cubes muſt be more 
«©. numerous than the parts of one only. Here is a 
% palpable Ne Bo ideas, and a flat contra- 
« diction of terms. e are confounded and loſt in 
« the conſideration of infinites ; and ſurely, moſt of 
& all, in the conſideration of that Infinite: of mfinites.. 
We: juſtly admire that ſaying of the philoſopher, 
that God is a Being whoſe centre is every auhere, and 
- circumference nowhere, as one of the nobleſt and 
© moſt exalted flights of human underſtanding ; and 
yet, not only the terms are abſurd and contradic- 
tory, but the very ideas that conſtitute it, when 
conſidered attentively, are repugnant to one ano- 
ther. Space and duration are myſterious abyſſes 
in which our thoughts are confounded with de- 
©-monſtrable / propoſitions, to all ſenſe and reaſon 
flatly / contradictory, to one another. Any two 
points of time, though never ſo diſtant, are exact- 
mg the middle of eternity. The remoteſt points 
of ſpace that can be imagined or fee are 
« each of them preciſely in the centre of infinite 
« ſpace.” Deifm revealed, vol. ii. p. 109, 110, 111. 
ere might have been added the myſteries of God's 
eternal duration, it being without ſucceſſion, preſent, 
before and du fe. op | 2 ue inter mi nabilir tota 
= femul et perfecta paſſeſſio. See the nature of the human 
 , ſoul on this head. 1 7 N 


10. To reject every thing but what we can firſt 
ſee to be agreeable to our reaſon, tends, by degrees, 
to bring every thing relating not only to revealed re- 
ligion, but even natural religion, into doubt; to 
make all its doctrines appear with dim evidence, like 
2 ſhadow, or the ideas of a dream, till they are all 
neglected as worthy of no regard. It tends to make 
men doubt of the ſeveral attributes of God, and fo, 
in every reſpect, to doubt what kind. of being God 
is ; and to make men doubt about the forgiveneſs of 
fin, and about. the duties of religion, prayer and 
* giving thanks, ſocial worſhip, & c. It will tend, at 
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laſt, to make men eſteem the ſeience of religion as of 
no value, and ſo totally neglect it; and from ſtep to 5 


ſtep it will lead to ſcepticiſm, atheiſm, ignorance, 
A 


11. Concerning common ſenſe, it is to be obſerved, 
that common. inclination, or the common dictates of 
inclination, are often called common ſenſe. When 
any thing is ſhocking to'the common diſpoſitions or 
| inclinations of men, that is called a contradicting of 
common ſenſe. So, the doctrine of the extrem and 
_ everlaſting torments of hell, being contrary to men's 

common Foll and ſtupidity, is often called contrary to 

common ſenſe. Men, through ſtupidity, are inſenſible 
of the great evil of fin; and ſo the puniſkment of 
fin threatened in the word of God diſagrees with 
this inſenſibility, and is ſaid to be contradictory to 
common ſenſe. In this caſe, that turn of mind 
which ariſes from a wicked diſpoſition, goes for com- 
mon ſenſe, | | ; 

« We ought never to deny, becauſe we cannot 
* conceive. If this were not fo, then a man born 
blind would reaſon right, when he forms this ſyl- 

„ logiſm, © We know-the figure of bodies only by 
„ handling them; but it is impoſſible to handle a 6-4 
** at a great diſtance ;- therefore, it is impoſſible to 
know the figure of far diſtant bodies.“ To unde- 
** ceive the blind man, we may prove to him that 
this is ſo, from the concurrent teſtimony of all 
«© who ſurround him. But we can never make him 
„ perceive how this is ſo. - It js therefore a funda- 
mental maxim in all true philoſophy, that many 
% things may be. incomprehenfible, and yet demon- 
« ſtrable; that though ſecing clearly be a ſufficient 
s reaſon for affirming, yet, not ſeeing at all, can ne- 
ver be a reaſon for denying.” Ramſay's Philoſos 
Phical Principles of Religion, vol. i. p. 22, 23. 
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in the leaſt difficult to the underſtanding, out of 
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refigion, is to ridicule all diſtinctions in religion. 
The unreaſonableneſs of this may appear from What 
Mr Locke obſerves concerning diſcerning and judg- 
ment. Hum. Underſt. book ii. chap. 2. Accurate- 
« ly diſcriminating ideas one from another, is of that 
© confequence to the other knowledge of the mind, 
*« that, ſo far as this faculty is in itſelf dull, or not 
« rightly made uſe of, for diſtinguiſhing one thing 
« from another, ſo far our notions are confuſed, and 
* our reaſon and judgment diſturbed or miſled, If 
in having ideas in the memory. ready at hand, con- 
« ſiſts quickneſs of parts; in this, of having them 
% unconfuſed, and being able nicely to diſtinguiſh 
« one thing from another, where there is but the 
„ leaſt difference, conſiſts in a great meaſure; the 
« exactneſs of judgment, and clearneſs of reaſon, 
« which is to be obſerved in one man above ano- 
% ther. Judgment lies in ſeparating carefully one 
« from another, ideas wherein can be found the leaſt 
ec difference, thereby to avoid being mifled by ſimili- 
„ „ tude, and by affinity to take one thing for ano- 
1 fy ther.” . ; 
| 80 Dr Turnbull, in his Principles of Moral Philo- 
| ſophy, part i. chap. 3. p. 94- © Judgment is rightly 
« ſaid to ly in nicely diſtinguiſhing the diſagreements 
1.9 « and variances or differences of ideas; thoſe eſpe- 
| | | | & cially which ly more remote from common — 
4 © vation, and are not generally adverted to. The 
3 © man of judgment or diſcretion (ſor. ſo diſcretion 
2 « properly ſignifies), may be defined to be one who 
| 1 tx a particular aptitude to deſery differences of 
Bp 1 all kinds between objects, even the moſt hidden 
« and remote from vulgar eyes. 


I 13. If any reſpect to the Divine Being is of im- 
_ BE portance, then ſpeculative points are of importance; 
1 | for the only way whereby we knowwhat he is, is by ſpe- 
E culation. He is a ſpeculative being in that ſenſe. If 
4 our doctrines concerning him are not right, it will 
1 not be that Being, but ſome other, that we * 8 
4 | | pe 
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ect for. '$o-it may de faid concerning our reſpect 

2 Chriſt. If our doctrines concerning him, con- 

cerning his divinity, for inſtance, are falſe, we 


have not reſpect for the Chriſt of whom the Scrip- 


tures ſpeak, but for an imaginary perſon, infinite- 
ly diverſe. When it is ſaid by ſome, that the on- 
ly fundamental article of faith is, that Jeſus_is the 
Meſſiah ; if thereby be meant, that a perſon called 
by that name, or that lived at ſuch a time or place, was 


the Meſſiah, that name not implying any properties 


or qualities of his perſon, the doctrine is exceedingly 
unreaſonable ; for ſurely the name and the place 
are not of ſo great importance as ſome other things 
efſential in his perſon, and have not ſo great concern 
in the identity of the object of our ideas and reſpect, 


as the perſon the goſpel reveals. If that Jeſus the 


goſpel tells us of be a divine perſon, then to ſuppoſe / 

a Jeſus that is a mere man, makes the object of 

our ideas and tegard infinitely more diverſe from the 

goſpel Jeſus, than to have a different name, and to 
u 


ppoſe him to be of a different time and place. It 
is one great reaſon why ſpeculative points are thought 
to be of ſo little importance, that the modern reli- 
gion conſiſts ſo little in reſpect to the divine Being, 
and almolt wholly in benevolence to men. | 


14. Concerning this which is often ſaid by ſome, 
that all things that are neceſſary to ſalvation are plain 
and clear, let us ronfider how, and in what Enle, 
this is true, and in what ſenſe it is not true. 1/, 
It is true, that all things that are neceſſary to ſalva- 


tion are ow and plainly revealed. But it does not 


follow, that they ſhall appear to be plainly revealed 
to all men. Nothing, no divine thing, can have evi- 
dence ſuſſicient to appear evident to all men, how- 
ever great their prejudices are, and however per- 
verſe their diſpofitrons. 2dly, If thereby is meant, 
that all things neceſſary to be believed are eaſily com- 


prehended, there is no reaſon in ſuch an aſſertion, 
nor is it true. 


\ 
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Some late writers inſiſt, that, ſor a thing to be re. 
vealed, and yet remain myſterious, is a contradic- 
tion ; that it is as much as to ſay, a thing is revealed, 
and yet hid. I anſwer: The thing revealed is the 
truth of the doctrine; ſo that the truth of it no lon- 
ger remains hid, though many things concerning the 
manner may be ſo. Yet many things concerning 
the nature of the things revealed may be clear, 
though many things concerning the nature of the 
fame things may remain hid. God requires us to 
underſtand no more than is intelligibly revealed, 
That which is not diſtinctly revealed, we are not res» 
quired diſtinctly to underſtand. It may be neceſſary 
for us to know a thing in part, and yet not neceſſary 
to know it perfectly. | 


15. The importance of all Chriſtian doctrines 
whatſoever, will naturally be denied, in conſequence 
of denying that one great doctrine of the neceſlity of 
Chriſt's ſatisfaCtion to Divine juſtice, and maintain» 
ing thoſe doctrines that eſtabliſh men's own righte- 
. ouſneſs, as that on which, and for which, they are 
accepted of God. For that great Chriſtian doctrine of 
Chriſt's ſatisfaction, his vicarious ſufferings and righte- 
ouſneſs, by which ke offered an infinite price to God 
for our pardon and acceptance to eternal favour and 
happineſs, is what all evangelical doctrines, all doc- 
trines beſide the truths of natural religion, have rela- 
tion to; and they are of little importance, compara- 
tively, any other way, than as they have reſpect to 
that. Ulis is, as it were, the centre and hinge of 
all doctrines of pure revelation, 


16. Indeed, the Papiſts, who are-very far from 
having ſuch a notion of that evangelical faith, which 
is the ſpecial condition of ſalvation in oppoſition 
to works, and have forſaken the evangelical no- 
tion of true ſaving religion, yet, with fiery zeal, 
inſiſt on the proſeſſion of a great number of doc- 
trines, and ſeycral of the doctrines of. pure revela- 
| tion, 
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tion, as the Trinity, &c. But this in them flows not: 
from any regard to their influence in internal ſaving: 
religion, but from quite another view, i. e. to up- 
hold their tyranny. Theſe are the doctrines which 
have been handed down among them. by their church 
from ancient tradition; and, to maintain the credit 
of the infallibility, and divine authority and domi- 
nion, of their hiexarchy, over men's faith, they mult 
be zealous againſt any that preſume to deny Chriſt's 
doctrines, becauſe they look upon it as an infringement 
on the high authority they claim. And ſome Pro- 
teſtants have a zeal for doctrines from like views z, 
doctrines that indeed they have no great value for, 
in themſelves conſidered. x 


17. That it is not alone ſufficient to believe that 
one article, that a perſon of the name of Jeſus came 
from God to reveal his will to man, without know- 
ang or determining what he was, or concerning his 
nature and qualities, is evident from this, that it is 
| often ſpoken of as neceſſary to know Chriſt. It us: 
- faid, “ This is eternal life, to know thee, and Jeſus. 
Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent.” “ | 


18. There are two things eſpecially that make mo- 
dern faſhionable divines look on doctrines of revealed 
religion of little importance. One is, their miſtake 
about the conditions of ſalvation; another is, their 
miſtake about the nature of true virtue, placing it 
chiefly, and moſt eſſentially, in benevolence to men, 
and ſo little in reſpect to God and Chriſt. If Chriſ- 
tian virtue conſiſts very much in a proper reſpect to 
Chriſt, then certainly it is of great importance to- 
know what ſort of perſon he is, at leaſt, as to that par- 
ticular whercin his excellency or worthineſs of regard. 
conliſts, which is ſurely his divinity, if he be a divine 
133 Another thing on which a proper reſpect to 
im depends, is his relation to us, and our depend- 
ance upon him ; which ſurely chiefly depends on his 
ſatis faction and merits for us, if he has ſatisfied and 
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merited for us. The reaſons or grounds of the Ibye 


and honour to Chriſt required of us, conſiſt chiefly 
in two things : (1.) In what he is: And, (2.) In 


What he has done for us. Therefore, with regard to 


the latter, it concerns us greatly to know, at leaſt as 
to the principal things, what they are- And if he 


- Has. ſatisfied for our ſins ; if he has ſuffered in our 


ſtead; if he has truly purchaſed eternal life and 
Happineſs for us; if he has redeemed us from an 
extremely and perfectly ſinful, miſerable, helpleſs 
Nate, a ſtate wherein we deſerved no mercy, but eter- 


nal miſery without mercy ; then theſe are principal 


things. 
Another reaſon why doCtrines are thought to be 
of little importance, is a notion of ſincerity wherein 


true virtue conſiſts, as what may be prior to any 


means of it that God grants ; as if it was what every 
man had in his power, antecedently to all means; 
and ſo the means are looked upon as of little im- 
portance. But the abſurdity of this may be eaſily 
manifeſted. If it be independent of all means, then 
it may be independent of natural information, or of 
the truths of the light of nature, as well as of re- 
vealed religion: ai men may ſincerely regard and 
honour they know not what. 'The 0 of natural 
religion, wherein Chriſtians differ from the moſt ig- 
norant, brutiſh, and deluded idolators, the moſt ſa- 


vage and cruel of the heathen nations, may be of 


little importance. And the reaſon why they have 
this notion of -fincerity antecedent to means, and ſo 
independent on means, is, that they have a notion 
that ſincerity is independent on God, any. otherwiſe 
than as they depend on him for their creation. They 
conceive it to be independent on his 8 will 
and pleaſure. If they were ſenſible that they depend 
on God to give it according to his pleaſure, it would 
be eaſy and natural to acknowledge, that God gives 
it in his own way, and by his own means. 
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19. If any article of faith at all concerning Jeſus 
Chriſt be of importance, it muſt be of importance to 
know or believe ſomething concerning his perſon; 
who he is, and what he was ; what ſort of a perſon 
or being he was. And if any thing concerning him 
be of importance to be known and believed, it muſt 
be ſomething wherein his excellency or worthineſs of 
regard conſiſts: For nothing can be of importance to 
he known or believed about him, but in order to 
ſome regard or reſpect of heart. But moſt certainly, 
if any thing of his excellency and dignity be of im- 
portance to be known or believed, it mult be of im 
rtance at leaſt to know ſo much about him, as to 
— whether he be God or a mere creature; for 
herein lies the greateſt difference, as to dignity, that 
poſſibly can be. This difference is inſinite. If it be 
of importance to know how worthy he is, then it 
doubtleſs is of importance that we ſhould not be ig- 
norant of, and deny, as it were, all his dignity, or 
ſo much of it, that what remains ſhall be abſolutely” 
as nothing to that which is denied. It is of impor- 
tance that we love Chriſt, or have reſpect to him as 
one that is excellent, and worthy of eſteem and love. 
The apoſtle ſays, “ If any man love not the Lord! 
Jeſus Chriſt, let him be anathema maranatha.“ And 
doubtleſs, true love to Chriſt is in ſome reſpect ſuit- 
able to the worthineſs and excellency of his perſon. 
Therefore it is of importance to believe, and not to 
deny thoſe doQtrines which exhibit his worthineſs. . 


It is of importance that we do not in effect. deny the 
whole of his worthineſs. . 


20. How many things were believed bythe ancient! 
philoſophers about divine matters, even the moſt ra- 
tional of them more myſterious than the- doctrine of 
the Trinity, chiefly becauſe ſuch. things were handed 
to them by the Pkcenicians, Egyptians, Chaldeans; , 
or Perſians, or on the authority ay ſome great maſe- 
ter? Yer theſe things were imbibed without much « , 
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difficulty, the incomprehenſibleneſs of the doctrines 
being no objection to their receiving them. 


21. There are things evidently true concerning the 
nature of our own ſouls, that ſeem ſtrange paradoxes, 
and are ſeeming contradictions; as, that our fouls. 
are in no place, and yet have a being; or, if they 

are ſuppoſed to be in a place, that yet they are not 
confined to place, and limited to certain ſpace; or, if 
they be, that they are not of a certain figure; or, if 
they are figurate, that their properties, faculties, and: 
acts, ſhould or ſhould not be ſo too... | 


22. If many things we all ſee and know of the 
mortality of mankind, the extreme ſufferings of in- 
Fants, and other things innumerable in the ſtate of 
the world of mankind, were only matter of doctrine 
Which we had no notice of any other way than by 
revelation, and not, by fact and experience; have 
we not reaſon to think, from what we ſee of the: 
temper of this age, that they would be exceedingly: 


uatrelled with, 4 ages 41x. againſt, as incon- 


ſtent. with God's moral perfections, not tending tos. 
amiable ideas of the Godhead ? &e. &c.. 


23. The definition of a-my/ory, according to Stap- 
Ferus, Theol. Polem. p. 263, & 858. is this: A 
myſtery is a.religious doctrine, which muſt - be made 
known. by immediate- revelation; and- cannot: be 
known and demonſtrated from the principles of. rea- 
ſon, but is above reaſon, and which in. this Whole 
univerſe has nothing like itſelf, but differs from all 
thoſe truths, which we diſcover-in this ſyſtem. of the 

world.. . SR | 
bid. p. 859. It appears from the definition, that 
whatever is known by divine reyelation, and is not 
in from the principles of. reaſan, is a-myftery-; 
herwiſe it could not be ſaid to be revealed. | 
Revelation cannot be conceived. of without myſs 
ries, and myſteries are the firſt thing which we 
| 1 conceive: 
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conceive concerning revelation; for no revelation 
can be conceived without myſteries, and therefore 
they conſtitute the ſum and effence of revelation. 

It is to be obſerved, that we ought to diſtinguiſh 
between thoſe things which were written in the ſa- 
cred books by the immediate inſpiration of the Holy: 
Spirit, and thoſe which were only committed to 
writing by the direction of the Holy Spirit. To the 
former claſs belong all the myſteries of ſalvation, or 
all thoſe things which reſpect the means of our deli- 
verance taught in the goſpel, which could not be. 
known from the principles of reaſon, and therefore 
muſt be revealed. But to the other claſs thoſe things 
belong, which either are already known from natural 
religion, but are of ſervice to inculcate duty on man,. 
and to demonſtrate the neceſſity of a revelation of 
the means: of ſalvation; or are hiſtories, uſeful to: 
illuſtrate and to aſſure us of the doctrines. revealed, 
and which point out the various degrees of revela- 
tion, the different diſpenſations of ſalvation, and the 
various modes of governing the church of God: alk 
which are neceſſary to be known in the further e 
planation of- myſteries. ; 

Myſteries conſtitute the criterion of divine revela- . 
tion: ſo abſurdly do they act, who allow a revela- 
tion, and deny myſteries; or deny revelatiqn for this 7 
reaſon, that it contains myſteries.— What the ſum / / 
and eſſence of revelation, or of revealed religion, 
are, is plain from the end of it, which is this, ta 
point out to ſinful man the mean of obtaining ſalva- 
tion, and of recovering the divine favour. But this 
mean is, that Jeſus-Chriſt is the only and moſt. per- 
fect cauſe of falvation, to be received by a true faith. 
This doctrine, however, is a myſtery of godlineſs ma- 
nifeſtly great; 1 Tim. iii. 16. And thus that great 
8 the ſum and eſſence of revelation: 
The eſſence of revealed religion conſiſts in this, that 
men by a true faith receive this doctrine, which the 
apoſtle calls a myſtery manifeſtly great. 2 


- 
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the knowledge of the greateſt myſtèery belongs to the- | 


very eſſence of the religion of a ſinner, 

How abſurd do many of the doctrines of mathe- 
maticians and aſtronomers appear to ignorant men, 
when they cannot ſee the reaſon of thoſe doCtrines, 
although they are moſt true and evident, ſo that not 
the leaſt doubt concerning them can remain in the mind 
of a thorough mathematician ? Ibid. tom. iii. p. 560. 

Since, in religion, there are ſome primary truths, 
and others more remote, which are deduced from the- 
former by reaſoning, and ſo are ſecondary, and theſe 
laſt may not be known, though the primary are; 
known, but when once they are known they cannot- 
be denied; it follows, that thoſe articles which con- 
ſtitute religion, and ſo are fundamental, are to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed into 2 and ſecondary. The pri- 
mary are thoſe of which a man cannet be ignorant, 
conſiſtently with true religion and his own ſalvation 
and they are OY with a necellity of means. 
The ſecondary are thoſe of which a man may be ig- 
norant, confiſtently with his reſting upon the founda- 

[ tion of true religion, and with his own ſalvation; 
and thoſe are neceſſary with a neceſſity of command. 

| Therefore, to the ſame man; certain doctrines may 
he now fundamental, which were not fundamental. 
| [ to him before he knew them. Ibid. tom. i. p. 524, 
: | 2 
| 4 55. Chr. Kirchmejerus, in his Diſſert. concern- 
ing fundamental articles, ſays, “ They may be ei- 
1 0 ther reduced to fewer, or extended to more; as 
1 « often one article may include the reſt, and fo all 
% may be reduced te that one; and, on the other 
bi « hand, that one, according to the various: truths 
% contained in it, may: be divided into ſeveral. 
' « Therefore, authors do not contradict themſelves; 
« who reduce all fundamental articles to one: for 
| . i « they cannot well be determined by their number 
| « becauſe as many fundamental truths are contained 
% in one fundamental truth, as there are effential | 
« properties belonging to the truths. thus denn 
| Therefore, 
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& Therefore, the holy ſcripture often ſums up all 
« fundamental articles in one, as in Joh. xvii. 3. 
« This is life eternal, that they might know thee the 
« only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt whom thou haſt 
« ſent.“ Sometimes it diſtinguiſhes them into ſeve- 
« ral; as in 1 Tim. i. 5. Now the end of the 
«© commandment is charity, out of a pure heart, and 
« of a good conſcience, and of faith unfeigned.” 
Ibid. tom. i. p. 528. | 

On account of the various degrees of men's capa- 
cities, and the various circumſtances of the times in 
which they live, one man may know truths which 
another cannot know. Whence it follows, that the 
very ſame articles are not fundamental to all men 


but accordingly as revelation hath been more or leſs. 


compleat, according to the ſeveral diſpenſations un- 
der which men have lived, their various natural 
abilities, and their various modes and circumſtan- 


ces of living, different articles are, and have been, 


fundamental to different men. 'This is very plain 
from the different degrees of knowledge before 
and ſince the coming of Chriſt ; for before his 
coming, many truths lay hid, which are now ſet in 
the moſt clear light: And the inſtance of the apoſ- 
tles, abundantly ſhows the truth of what I have now 
advanced; who, although they were already in: a 
ſtate of grace, and their ſalvation was ſecured, yet 
for ſome time were ignorant of the neceſlity of the 
ſufferings and death of Chriſt, and of the true nature 
of his kingdom. Whereas, he who now does not acy 
knowledge, or perhaps denies, the neceſſity of Chriſt's 
death, is by all means to be conſidered as in a fun- 
damental error. . Therefore, as a man hath received 
of God greater or leſs natural abilities, ſo let the 
number of articles to which he ſhall give his aſſent 
be greater or ſmaller; and as revelation hath been 
made, or information hath been given, to a man, 
more clearly or obſcurely, in the ſame proportion is 
more or leſs required of him. Therefore, in our 
own caſe, we ought to be cautious of even the _ 
£25408 s e 
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leſt errors, and to aim at the higheſt degtee of know. 
ledge in dirine truths. In the caſe of others, we 
ought to judge concerning them with the greateſt 
prudence, mildneſs, and benevolence. Hence we ſee, 
that a certain preciſe number of articles, which ſhall 
be neceſſary and fundamental to every man, cannot 
be determined. Ibid. p. 531. 

If one fingle article of faith be ſo comprehenſive, 
that in itsare involved all things neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion, a man 1s not to be condemned as a latitudinari- 
an, or as indifferent to all other doctrines, becauſe he 
ſays that one article only is fundamental. For in- 
ſtance, That by the grace of the Triune God, Jeſus, 
the trac and eternal God, having aſſumed the human 
nature, became, through his ſatisfaCtion for fin, by 
his ſufferings and death, the only and moſt perfect 
cauſe of our ſalvation z who therefore, together with 
the whole ſacred Trinity, is, in the way of felf-dentah 


to be ſought, loved, and woriltupped. Ibid. p. 532. 


PART III. 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 
AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


1. IF the temptation to the children of Iſrael was. 
ſo great, to idolize the Brazen Serpent, a lifeleſs 
piece of braſs, for the temporal ſalvation which ſome 
of their forefathers had by looking on it; how great 
would be their temptation to idolatry by worſhipping 
Chriſt, if he were a mere creature, from whom man- 
kind receive ſo great benefits? SR 

If that Brazen Serpent muſt be broken in pieces, 


to remove temptation to idolatry, 2 Kings xviii. 4. 


ſhall fo great a temptation be laid before the world to 
idolize a mere creature, by ſetting him forth in the 
manner that he is ſet forth in Scripture ? 


Muſt 
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Muſt Moſes's body be concealed, left the children 


olf Iſrael ſhould worſhip the remains of him -whom 


God made the inſtrument of ſuch great things? And 


ſhall another mere creature, whom men, on account 
of the works he has done, are under infinitely greater 
temptation to worſhip, inſtead of his being cortcealed 
to prevent this, be moſt Pan and publicly exhibit- 
ed, as exalted to heaven, 
hand, made Head over all things, Ruler of the uni- 
verſe, &c. in the manner that Chriſt is? 

Was not this the temptation to all nations to ido- 
latry, viz. That men had been diſtinguiſhed as great 
conquerors, deliverers, and the inſtruments of great 


benefit? And ſhall God make a mere creature the 
inſtrument of ſo many infinitely greater benefits, and 


in ſuch a manner as Chriſt-is.repreſented to be in the 
ſcripture, without an infinitely greater temptation to 
idolatry ? * | * 
When the rich young man called Chriſt Good 
Maſter, not ſuppoſing him to be God, did Chriſt reje& 
it, and reprove him for calling him ſo, "Ta, 
not to be God; ſaying, There is none good but One, 
that is God; meaning, that none other was poſſeſſed of 
that goodneſs that was to be truſted ? And yet, ſhall 
this ſame Jeſus, though indeed not God, not that God 
who only is to be called good, or truſted in as ſuch, be 
called in ſcripture, He thar is Holy ; He that is True? 
the Amen; the Faithful and True Witneſs ? the Migh- 
oy God, the Everlaſting Father, the Prince of Peace'? 
the bleſſed and the only Potentate; the King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords ? the Lord of Life, that 
has life in himſelf, that all men might honour the 
Son, as they honour the Father? the Wiſdom: of 
God, and the Power of. God? the Alpha and Ome- 


ga, the Begianing and the End ? God, Jehovah ; El- 


ohim, the 


ing of Glory? Compare Ifa. xlii. 8. Pf, 


xxiii. 18. Iſa. xlv.. 20, 21., Kc. They pray unto ' 


a God. that *cannot ſave—Tell ye and bring them 
near; let them take counſel together There is no 


God elle beſide me, a juſt God and a Saviour; there 
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fs none beſides me.” Yet it is ſaid of Chriſt, that 
© He is able to ſave unto the uttermoſt.” Yea, 


the Meſſiah, in this very book, is ſpoken of as might 


to ſave; ſaving by his own arm, and by the greatn 
of his ſtrength, Iſa. Ixiii. 1—6. compared with Rev. 


xix. 15. And it is evident, that it is his character, 
in the moſt eminent manner, to be the Saviour of 
God's people; and that with reſpect to what is in- 
finitely the higheſt and greateſt work of ſalvation ; 
the greateſt deliverance from the moſt dreadful evil, 
from the greateſt, worſt, and ſtrongeſt enemies, and 
bringing them to the greateſt happineſs. It follows, 
Ifaiah v. 22. Look unto me, and be ye ſaved, 
the ends of the earth; for I am God, and there is 
none elſe.” Here it is ſpoken of as the great glory 
of God, and peculiar to him, that he is an univerſal 
Saviour, not only of the Jews, but of all nations, 
And this is the peculiar character of Jeſus. He is 
the Saviour of all nations. The'glory of calling and 
ſaving the Gentiles, is repreſented as peculiarly be- 
longing to him; ſo that he has this divine preroga- 
tive, which is ſpoken of here as belonging to the One 
only God, and to none effe. And, which is more 


than all this, theſe oy things that are ſpoken here 
a 


and in the next yerſe about God, as the'only Saviour, 
and the honour and truſt due to him on that account, 
are applied to Chriſt in the New 'Teſtament, Philip. ii. 
10, 11. © That at the name of Jeſus every knee 
ſhould bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth.” And the thihgs ſpoken 
of in the following verſes, as the peculiar prerogative 
of God, in diſtinction from all other beings, as the 
only Saviour, viz. having righteouſneſs, and be- 
ing juſtified in him, are every where in the New 
Teſtament moſt eminently aſcribed to Chriſt, as in a 
molt ſpecial manner belonging to him. 
Being the Saviour.of God's people, is every where 
in the Old Teſtament mentioned as the peculiar work 
of the Deity. . The heathens are from time to time 


reproached for worſhipping · gods that could not ſave j 
. an 


Gr r 
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and God ſays to the idolatrous Icraelites, ec Go to the 


goes whom ye have ſerved, let them deliver you.” 


ce Ifaiah xliii. 3, 40, it, 12, 13, 14, 15, in which 


verſes we have another clear demonſtration of the di- 
vinity of Chriſt. See alſo Hoſ. xiii. 4. See alſo Ia. 
xlix. 26. and 1x. 16. Deut. xxxiii. 29. Jer. iii. 23. 
Jonah ii. 8, 9. Pfalm iii. 8. Iſa. Xxxv. 9,. 

Truſting is 5 repreſented as à principal 
thing in that peculiar reſpect due to God alone, as a 
principal part of the eſſence of divine adoration, due to 
no other than God. And yet, how is Chriſt repre- 
ſented as the peculiar object of the faith and truſt of 
all God's people, of all nations, as having all ſuffici- 
ency for hom ? Truſting in wy other, is greatly con- 
demned; is a thing, than which nothing 1s repreſent- 
ed as more dangerous, provoking to God, and bring- 
ing his curſe on man. | 


Men are abundantly called upon to truſt in Chriſt, 
not only in the New 'Teftament, but in the Old; as 
in the end of the 2d Pſalm, and elſewhere.  _. 


And how often is being the Redeemer of God's 


people ſpoken of as the peculiar character of the 
mi it d of Jacob, the Firſt and Laſt, the Lord of 


Hoſts, the only God, the Holy One of Iſrael ? . So Iſa. 
xli. 14+, xliii. 14., xliv. 6. 24+, xlvii. 4., xlviii. 17. 
xlix. 7. 26., liv. 5. 3 and lx. 16. And it may be ob- 


ſerved, that when God has this title of the * 45 


of ſſrael aſcribed to him in thoſe places in this book, 
it is from time to time joined with ſome other of the 
2 and moſt exalted names and titles of the Moſt 

igh God: ſych as, the Holy One of Iſrael; ſo Iſa. 


xli. 14+, xliii. 14., xlvii. 4., Xlviii. 17+, xliv. 5. and 


xlix. 7, 'The Mighty One of Jacob,-chap. xlix. 26., and 
Ix. 16. The Lord of Hoſts, Iſa. xlvii. 4., and xliv. 6. 
The God of the whole earth, chap. liv. 5. The Firſt 
and the Laſt, beſides whom there is no God, xliy. 6. 
The Jehovah that maketh all things, that ſtretcheth 


forth the heavens alone, and ſpreadeth abroad the 


earth by himſelf, ver. 24. 


I 
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that their honour and love and praiſe for the re- 
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New creation, which is here repreſented as an im- 
menſely greater and more glorious work than the old 


ereation, viz. the work of redemption, as this prophet 
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Jet the Meſſiah, in this very book, is ſpoken of as 
the Redeemer of God's people in the moſt eminent 
ner, chap. Ixiii. 1—6.; and the name Jehovah is 
given to him; the King, the Lord of Hoſts, the Holy 
One; fa. vi. 1—5.; the Mighty God, IIa. ix. 6. 
God is careful that his people ſhould underſtand, 


demption out of Egypt, belongs alone to him, and 
therefore is careful to inform them, that he alone re- 
deemed them out of Egypt, and that there was no 
other God with him; and to make uſe of that as a 
Bree argument why they ſhould have no other 
Gods before him. See Deut. xxxii. 12. Exod. xx. 3.; 
Pſal. Ixxxi. 8, 9, 10.; Hoſ. xiii. 4. 2 | 
The words in that place are remarkable: “ Yet 1 
am the Lozd thy God from the land of Egypt; and 
thou ſhalt know no God but me; for there is no Sa- 
viour beſides me.” It God inſiſted on that as a good. 
reaſon why his people ſhould know no God beſides 
Him, that he alone was their Saviour to ſave them out 
of Egypt; would he afterwards appoint another God 
to be their Saviour in an infinitely greater ſalvation ? 
The works of creation being aſcribed to Chriſt, 
does moſt evidently prove the proper divinity of 
Chriſt : For God declares, that, he is Jehovah that 
ſtretched forth the hcavens alone, and fpread abroad 
the earth by himſelf, Iſa. xliv. 24. See alſo the next 
chapter, xlv. 5, 6, 7, 12. And not only is the crea- 
tion of the world aſcribed to Chriſt often in ſcripture, 
but that which in this book of Iſaiah is called the 


himſelf explains it, (Ifa. Ixv. 17, 18, 19.) is every 
where, in a moft peculiar and diſtinguiſhing manner, 
aſcribed to Chriſt. 2 Peter i. 1. Through the 
righteouſneſs of God and Ke Jeſus Chriſt:“ 
Ey d1x2:00uvn ro Oj,,uñuαοντ xai Jwinpt nway Irooy ien Tit. 
it. 2. Looking for the bleſſed hope and Plorious 
appearing of the great God, and our n 
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Ch iſt 3 Tov ptyahov Orov vat cope lv xpic rev. It is 2 
recable to the manner of the apoſtle's expreſſing 
himſelf in both places, to intend one and the fame 
1 perſon, viz. Chriſt, under two titles: As when fpeak- 
ing of God the Father, in Eph. i. 3. © Bleſſed be the 
= God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chrift,” 5 ors ze 
= =p. Sce Dr Good win's works, vol. i. p. 23, 24. 
Compare the following texts -one with another, 
Gen. i. 26.3 John i. 1, 2, 3, 4 3 IHA. xl. 13, 14:3 
10. ix. 6.3 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11. ; John v. 17, 18, 19.3 
Ifa. vi. 8.; Prov. viii. 27—31.; John xvii. 2t, 222 
That paſſage in Iſaiah xl. 13, 14. Who hath di- 
rected the ſpirit of the Lord?“ proves Chriſt's divini- 
ty; for Chriſt dire cs the ſpirit of the Lord. See: 
Johu xvi. 13 —15., and many other places. Aae 


Compare the following texts, ſet in oppoſite co- 
lumns, extracted from Dr Waterland's Anſwer to 
ſome Queries. | WT: 
In the texts in the firſt column, Names, Attributes, 
Works, and Worſhip, are repreſented as belonging to 


| God only, which yet, in the ſecond column, are given 
to Chriſt. 2 


| Tus nant GOD. 
Ifaiah xlv. 5. John i. 1. 
—  Xxhy, 8. Heb. i. 8. 
— ei. 9. | Rom. ix. 5. 
| "FB NAME JEHOVAH. 
Pſalm cii. 25, &c. Heb. i. 10. 
Zech. xi. 12. | Matt. xxvii. 9, 10. 
Zech. xii. 10. 8 xix. 37. 
Haiah xl. 3. ark 1. 3. 
Hol. i. 7. Luke ii. 11. 
Diving PRRrscrions. 1 
1 Kings viii. 39. | John ii. 24. xvi. 30. and 
5 ; Acts i. 24. 8 
Jer. xvii. 10. "Rev. ti. 3. WY WO 
1 . If I Di- 
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- (Divine PereecCTIONS continued.) 


Ifaiah xliv. 6. er. bo 
Rev. i. 8. | - , Rev. xxil. 13. 
1 Tim. vi. 15. Rev. xvii. 14. & xix. 16. 
Iſaiah x. 21. Iſaiah ix. 6. 
Kom. x. 12. Ads x. 36. Rom. ix. 5. 
Pſalm xc- 2. Prov. viii. 22, &c. 
Diving Works. 3 | 
Neh. ix. 6. | John i. 3. Col. i. 16, 17. 
Gen. 1. 1. eb. i. 10. 4 
Divixx Worns. 
Exod. xx. 3. Heb. i. 6. 


Matt. iv. 10. & Gal. iv. 8. John v. 23. 


If Chriſt in the beginning ereated the heavens and 
the earth, he muſt be from eternity; for then he is 
teſore the beginning, by which muſt be meant, the 
beginning of time; the beginning of that kind of du- 
ration which has beginning and following, before and 
after, belonging to it. The beginning of created ex- 
iltence, or, the beginning of the creation which God cre- 
«ted, as the hrate is, Mark iii. 19. n 

In 3 viii. 22, it is ſaid, The Lord poſſeſ- 
ſed me before his works of old;“ and therefore be- 
fore thoſe works which in Geneſis i. 1. are ſaid to be 
made in the beginning. God's eternity is expreſſed 
thus, Pſalm xc. 2. Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever thou hadſt created the earth 
and the world, even from everlaſting.” 80 it is ſaid, 
Prov. viii. 22., and “ The Lord poſſeſſed me in the 
beginning of his way, before his works of old. I was 
ſet up from everlaſting, from the beginning, or ever 
the carth was. When there were no depths, I was 
brought forth; when there were no fountains a- 
bounding with water; before the mountains were 
ſettled; before the hills was I brought forth; when 
as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, nor 
the higheſt part of the dult of the world.“ 


- 
— 


In 
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In Heb. vii. 3., Chriſt is ſpoken of as being with- 


out beginning of days or end of life;“ and in Micah 
v. 2., his goings forth are ſaid to be of old, from 
everlaſting.” | | 4 
Moſes's building an altar, and calling it Jehovah 
ni, is an evidence that Chriſt is Jehovah. It is he 
eſpecially that is ſet up as the banner or enſign of the 
church, agreeable to Ifatah xi. 10. 5: and the rod of 
Moſes, that was held up by Moſes over Iſrael, in that 
battle with Amalek, was manifeſtly typical of that. 
rod out of the ſtem. or root of Je:, there ſpoken, of. 


That the kingdom of the Melliah is ſo commonly; 


called the kingdom f heaven, is an evidence that the 
Meſſiah is God. By the kingdom of heaven is plain- 
ly meant a kingdom wherein God doth reign, or is 
King. 'Che phraſe, the kingdom of heaven, ſeems to 
be principally taken from Din. it. 44. And in the 
days of theſe kings thall the God of heaven ſet up a 
kingdom ;”* where the meaning plainly is, afcer the 
heads of thofe four great monarchies have each one 


had their turn, and erected kingdoms for. themſelves 


in their turn, and the laſt monarchy: ſhall be divided 
among ten kings finally, the God of heaven ſhall 
take the dominion from them all, and ſhall ſet up a: 
kingdom for. himſelf, He ſhall take the kingdom, 
and ſhall rule for ever. | | 

In this book, chap.. iv. 26., ** After that thou ſhalt 
Have known that the heavens do rule.” The words 
in the foregoing verſe expreſs what is meant : © Un- 
til thou know that the Moſt High ruleth in the king- 
dom of men.” Therefore, by = kingdom of heaven 
which ſhall be ſet up, is meant the kingdom wherein 
God himſelf ſhall be the king; not as reigning and 
adminiſtering by other kings or judges, as he was king 
in the time of the Judges, and in the time of David 
and Solomon, Hezekiah and Johah, &c., and as he 
always doth in the time of good kings: but he ſhall 
ſet up a kingdom. that ſhall be his kingdom, in a di- 
ſtinction from all kingdotns or ſtates that ever were 
| T3. | ad- 
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adminiſtered by created heads, an | wherein he him- 
ſelf ſhall reign; wherein the heavens ſhall rule, or 
God himſelt ſhall be king. And therefore the king- 
dom. of heaven is often called the kingdom of God, 
in the New Teſtament. And it is abundantly pro- 
pheſied in the Old Teſtament, that in the days of the 
Meſhah, God ſhall take to himſelf the kingdom, and 
| ſhall reign as king, in contradiſtinction to other 
reigning ſubordinate beings. And that God himſelf 
ſhall reign on earth, as king among his people, is a- 
bundantly manifeſt ſrom many prophecies z as Pſalm 
XClij. 1., xcvi. 10., XCvii. at the beginning, and 
XCIF., 1.; Iſa. xXXili. 22.3 Iſa. xl. 9, 10, 11.; 
Zeph. iii. 14, 15-3 Mal. iii. 1, 2, 3. And in this 
very prophecy of Daniel, chap. vii., where this king- 
dom, which the Lord of heaven ſhould at laſt ſet up 
(plainly this ſame kingdom), is more fully ſpoken of, 
it is manifeſt, that it is the Meſſiah that is to be the 
king in that kingdom, who ſhall reign as veſted with 
full power, and complete kingly authority. He 1s 
the Anointed King; ſee Dan. ix. 25. So he is a- 
bundantly ſpoken of as king of God's people in the 
principal prophecies; as in Jacob's prophecy, in the 
bleſſing of Judah, Gen. xlix. ; and in Balaam's prophe- 
cy, and in God's promiſes to David, and in David's 
laſt words, and in Pſalms ii., cx., Ixxxix., and xlv. ; 
and in thoſe great prophecies of the Meſſiah, Iſaiah ix. 
and xi. z Zech. vi.; Jer. xxiii. 5.3 xxx. 9., and xxxiii. 
15.3 Ezek. xxxiv. 23. and xxxvii. 24.3 Ho. iii. 5. ; 
Zech. vi. 12. &c.; and in many other places. | 
God is ſeveral times called in ſcripture, the Glory 
of Iſrael, or of God's people; and it is a title given 
mim as peculiar to him, wherein he appears as eſpe- 
cially diſtinguiſhed from falſe gods. Jer. ii. 11.; 
+ Hath a nation changed their gods, which yet are 
no gods? but my people have changed their Glory 
for that which doth not profit.” Pſalm cvi. 20., 


“ Thus they changed their Glory into the ſimilitude 
of an ox that eateth graſs.” 


* 


But 
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But we find that Chriſt in the New Teſtament is 
ſpoken of as © the Glory of God's people Iſrael.” 
Luke ii. 23. * | 1 5 

. What is ſaid in Job xix. 25, 26, 27., For I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” &c., is a proof of the di- 
vinity of Chriſt. For here, (1.) He that Job calls his 
+ Redeemer, his G, is God; for he calls him God: 
« Yet in my fleſh ſhall I ſee God.” But it is very 
manifeſt, that Chriſt is he that is moſt properly and 
eminently our Redeemer or Goe/: And, (2dly), Here 
Job ſays, that God ſhall ſtand at the latter day, and 
at the general reſurrection, on the earth; when he 
ſhall ſee him in his fleſh. But the perſon that ſhall _ 
then ſtand on the earth, we know, is no other than Je- 
ſus Chriſt. And how often, in other places, both in 
the Old Teſtament and the New, is Chriſt's coming to 
judgement, ſpoken of as God's coming to judgement ? 
Chriſt's appearing, as God's appearing? and our 
ſtanding before the judgement ſeat of Chriſt, as our 
ſtanding before God's judgement ſeat ? 

Luke i. 16, 17. And many of the children of If- 
rael ſhall he turn to the Lord their God; and he ſhall 
go before him in the ſpirit and power of Elias, to 
turn the hearts of fathers to the 8 and of the 
diſobedient to the wiſdom of the juſt; to make ready 
a 20 of prepared for the Lord.” Here John the 
Baptiſt is ſpoken of as going before the Lord, the 
God of the children of Iſrael, to prepare his way; 
agreeably to the prophecies ; particularly, Mal. iii. 1. 
and iv. 5, 6. | 

But who is this perſon who is called the Lord, the 
God of Iſtael, whoſe forerunner, John the Baptiſt, is 
to * his way? Nothing is more manifeſt, 
than that it is Jeſus Chriſt. See Mark i. 1, 2, 3. 

The beginning of the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
Son of God: as it is written in the prophets, Behold 
I ſend my meſſenger before thy face, who ſhall pre- 
pare thy way before thee. The voice of one cryin 
in the wilderneſs, Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 
make his paths ſtraight,” (alluding to two prophecies, 
| VIZ. 
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viz. Mal. iii. 1., and Iſaiah xl. 3.) Here is a diſtinc- 
tion df two perſons; the one ſpeaking in the firſt 
perſon ſingular, . Behold I ſend my meſſenger}” the 
other ſpoken to in the ſecond perſon, “ before thy 
face, which ſhall prepare % way before thee,” 
which makes it evident that the perſon ſpoken of, and 
as whoſe torerunner he was to prepate his' way, was 
Jeſus Chriſt. 80 Matt. xi. 10. Lake vii. 27. See 
alſo how manifeſt this is by John i. 19.“ And this 
is the record of John.” Verſe 23. I am the voice of 
one crying in the wilderneſs, Make ſtraight the way 
of the Lord, as ſaid the prophet Iſaias;“ with the ſol- 
lowing verſes, eſpecially ver. 31.“ And I knew him 
not, but that he ſhould be made manifeſt to Iſrael: 
therefore am I come baptizing with water.” 

50 that it is evident, that Chriſt is he that in the 
1ſt of Luke is called the Lord, the God of Iſrael * 
or, Jehovah the God of Iſrael, as the pliraſe is in 
the original of the Old Teſtament, in places from 
whence this phraſe is taken; though rendered here 
in the Greek, according as thoſe places are rendered: 
in the Septuagint. 

Therefore it is evident, that Chriſt is one God 
with God the Father; for the Scripture is very ex- 

reſs, that that Jehovah who is the God of Iſrael is 
87 one jehovah; as, Deut. vi. 4. Hear, O Ifrael,. 
Jehovah our God is one Jehovah.“ 7 
And if we look into thoſe prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament referred to in thefe places of rhe evangeliſts, 
it is manifeſt, that what they foretel concerns a fore- 
runner to prepare the way for the only true and ſu- 
preme God; as, Ifa. xl. 3. The voice of him that 
crieth in the wilderneſs, aer ye the way of 7eho- 
vah ; make ſtraight in the deſert a high'way for Our 
God.“ This is evidently, the ſame that is boden of 


in the following parts of the chapter; as in ver. g. 10. 

and following verſes : © Say unto the cities of Judah, 
Behold Your God ; behold Fehovah Ged will come, — 
He ſhall feed his flock like a ſhepherd. —Who hath 
' meaſured the waters in the hollow of his hand? 1 
mete 
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nieted out heaven with a ſpan, and comprehended the 
duſt of the earth in a meaſure, and weighed the 
mountains in ſcales, and the hills in a balance? Who 
hath directed the ſpirit of the Lord, or, being his 
counſellor, hath taught him? With whom took he 
counſel, and who infirudted him, and taught him in 
the path of 1 ment ? Behold, the nations are as a 
drop of the bucket, and are counted as the ſmall duſt 
of the balance. Behold, he taketh up the illes as a 
very little thing. And Lebanon is not ſufficient to 
burn, nor the beaſts thereof ſufficient for a burnt- 
offering. All nations before him are as nothing, and 
they are counted to him leſs than nothing and va- 
nity. To whom then will ye liken God ? or what 
likeneſs will ye compare unto him ?”—Ver. 22. © It is 
he that ſitteth on the circle of the earth, and all the 
inhabitants thereof are as graſhoppets; that ſtretch- 
eth out the heavens as a curtain, and ſpreadeth them 
out as a tent to dwell in; that bringeth the princes 
to nothing, and maketh the judges of the earth as 
vanity.” “ „ 5 
If . Supreme God is not ſpoken of here, where 
ſhall we find the place where he is ſpoken of? If it 
be an infinitely inferior being that is here ſpoken of, 
where is God's diſtinguiſhing greatneſs, and infinitely 
| ſuperior magnificence ſpoken of? It here follows, 
ver. 25. To whom then will ye liken me, or ſhall 1 
be equal ? ſaith the Holy One.” This plainly ſhews, 
that it is the ſupreme, unequalled, unparalleled God, 
that is here ee of. A created being would not 
uſe ſuch” language, or make ſuch a challenge. He 
that is created himſelf, would not ſay, as it follows 
in the next verſe, © Lift up your eyes on high; be- 
hold, who hath created thoſe things ?” . 
80 it is evident, that it is the One only God that is 
ſpoken of, whoſe forerunner John was to be. Ma- 
lachi, iii. 1.“ Behold I will ſend 5 And Ye and 


© he ſhall prepare the way before ME. And ehovah, 
whom ye ſeck, ſhall ſuddenly come into his tem -of 
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That God whoſe forerunner John the Baptiſt is, 
is ſpoken of, as was obſerved before, as the God of 
Iſrael. But he. is ſpoken of as the Supreme God: 
2 Chron. vi. U Lord Ged of 1/rael, there is no God 
Hke thee, in the heaven, nor in the earth.“ See alfo 
Pf. Ixxvii. 1 3: And he is ſpoken of as the only 
God; Ifai. xlv. 3, % I Fehovah, which call thee by 
thy name, am the God of Iſrael,” Ver. 5, © 1 am 
* Fehovah, and there is none elſe; there is no God be- 
des me.“ Ver. 6. That they may know from the 
riſing of the ſun, and from the weft, that there is 
none beſides me; I am Fehivah, and there is none 
_ Elſe.” Ver. 14, 15. © Surely God is in thee, there is 
none elſe; there is no God. Verily thou art a God 
that hideit thyſelf, O God of Iſrael, the Saviour,” 
That the God, as whoſe forerunner John the Bap- 
fiſt was td prepare his way, was the Supreme God, is 
very expretsly declared in the New Teſtament ; as in 
Luke i. 76. And thou, child, ſhalt be called the 
fopher of the High wire 3 for thou ſhalt go be- 
fore the face of the Lord, to prepare his way.“ 
It is à great evidence that Chriſt is one being with 
the Supreme God, that the Spirit of the Supreme God 
is ſpoken of as his Spirit, and a Spitit proceeding 
from Him, and ſent and directed by him. The Spi- 
rit that the prophets of old were inſpired by, is ſpo- 
ken of as being the Spirit of Chriſt: 1 Pet. i. 11. 
“ Seatching what, or what manner of time, the Spi- 
rit of Chrit, which was in them, did ſignify; when 
it teſtifſied beforchand the ſutferings of Chriſt, and 
the glory that ſhould follow.“ 
But it, is very manifeſt, that the Spirit that the 
prophets of old were inſpired by, was the Spirit of 
the one only living and true God; by which it came 
to pafs, that their word was the word of this God, as. 
the ſcripture uniformly intimates : ſo that we mult 
needs underſtand, that the word written by the 2 
phets is the word of the Supreme God. See 2 Pet 
I. 21-3 2 Tim. iii. 16. And that they ſpoke by in- 
ſpiration of the Spirit of the Supreme God, 1s 2 * 
. c 
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feſt from Luke i. 69, 70. And hath raiſed up au 
horn of ſalvation for us, in the houſe of his ſervant 
David; as he ſpoke by the mouth of his holy pro- 

hets, which have been ſince the world began.“ 
=. none will deny, but that the God that has 
raiſed up Chriſt as an horn of ſalyation for us, is the 
Supreme God : though we ſee, that this God ſpoke by 
the mouth of the prophets. Again, none will 1 75 
but that it is the Supreme God who is ſpoken of, Heb. 
i. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. For unto which of the 
angels [2:4 e at any time, Thou art my ſon, this 
day have I begotten thee? And again, I will be to 
him a father, and he ſhall be to me a ſon. And 
again, when he bringeth in the firſt begotten into 
the world, he ſaith, And let all the angels of God 
worſhip him. And of the angels he ſaith, Who 
maketh his angels ſpirits, and his miniſters a flame 
of fire. But unto the Son he ſaith, Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever,” &c. Ver. 10. 
thou, Lord, in the beginning, haſt laid the founda 
tions of the earth; and the heavens are the works of 
thine hands. They ſhall periſh, but thou remaineſt,” 
& c. But if it is the Supreme God that is ſpoken of as 
ſaying theſe things, then the. prophets and inſpired 
penmen of the Old Teſtament ſpoke by-inſpiration 
of the 22 of the Supreme God. For as to moſt 
of theſe things, God ſaid them in no other ſenſe than 
as the inſpired penmen of the ſcriptures ſaid them. 
80 God ſaid, PC. civ. 4. He maketh his angels 
ſpirits, and his mipiſters a flame of ſire,” no other- 
wiſe than as the penman of that pſalm faid ſo by in- 
8 of his Spirit. In the ſame ſenſe it was that 

od ſaid in the 45th pſalm, 6th and 7th verſes, 
„% Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” &c. 
Neither was it any otherwiſe that God ſaid in the 
102d plalm, ver. 25., &c. “ Thou, Lord, in the be- 
ginning, haſt laid the foundation of the earth, &c. 

The word Spirit, in the original languages, ſigni- 
lies wind, and ſometimes is uſed to ſigniſy breath. 
Therefore, Chriſt breathed on his diſciples, when he 


would 
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the Father. 
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ſeven eyes. 
ter, are ſpoken of as repreſenting the Spirit of God, 
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would ſignify to them that he would give them the 

Holy Ghoſt : Joh. xx. 22. And when he had faid 
this, he breathed on them, ſaying, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghoft.” This plainly teaches us that the Holy 
Ghoſt was his Spirit, as much as man's breath is his 
breath. But the Holy Ghoſt is the Spirit of the 
Supreme God, and the Spirit of God the Father. 
For it was partly on this account that the Virgin 
Mary's child is called the Son of God, becauſe it 


was conceived by the power of the Holy Ghoſt. 


Luke i. 35. Which ſhows, that the Holy Ghoſt, by 
whoſe power he was conceived, was the Spirit of 


7 


Again, it is evident, that the Spirit of God is the 


Spirit of Chriſt, as much as a perſon's eyes are his 
own eyes. Rev. v. 6. © And I beheld, and lo in 


the midſt of the throne ſtood a Lamb as it had been 
ſlain, having ſeven horns and ſeven eyes, which are 
the ſeven Spirits of God ſent forth into all the earth.” 
Alluding to Zech. iii. 9. Upon one ſtone ſhall be 
But theſe ſeven eyes, in the next chap- 


and the eyes of Jehovah: Chap. iv. 6.“ Not by 
might nor power, but by my Spirit, ſaith the Lord.” 
Ver. 10.“ And ſhall ſee the plummet in the hand of 
Zerubbabel, with thoſe ſeven. They are the eyes of 
the Lord, which run to and fro through the whole 
earth.” - | | | 
Chriſt is ſpoken of as ſending the Holy Ghoſt, 
and directing him: Joh. xvi. 7. © I will ſend him 
unto you.” Ver. 13, 14, 15. Howbeit, when he, 


the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide you into 
all truth, for he thall not my of himſelf; but what- 


ſcever he ſhall hear, that ſhall he ſpeak; and he ſhall 


ſhew you things to come. He ſhall glorify me, for 


he ſhall receive of mine, and ſhall ſnew it unto you. 


All things that the Father hath are mine; therefore 


ſaid I, that he ſhall take of mine, and ſhall ſhew it 
unto you.” But it is ſpoken of as the peculiar pre- 


rogative 
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tive of God to direct his Spirit. Iſai. xl. 13. 

% Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord ?” 

« Not all the wit of man, I believe, can deviſe a 
*« medium between the Creator and the creature, 
'« whateyer excellency of nature, or 1 of ſtation, 

, he might be diſtinguiſhed by. Suppoſe him a 

& ſuper-angelic ſpirit, incarnate in the human na- 

et ture, ſtill he muſt be only ranked with the hoſts 
tc of the Lord, and not be diſtinguiſhed by the ho- 

cc nourable aſcription of this moſt devoted divine 


Sermon occaſioned by the Earthquake, on Iſai. xxix. 
'6.—Jeſus Chriſt is called the Lord of Hoſts, in Ifai. 


vi. 3. 


The kings and judges of God's Ifrael, the ancient 
church, are called Gods; but no otherwiſe than as 
types of Chriſt, And the angels, the higheſt of all, 
are called Gods. Yet it is w remarkable, 'that in 
that only place where they are ſo called by God, they 
are commanded to worſhip Chriſt ; and in the ſame 
verſe, a curſe is denounced on all ſuch as are guilty 
of idolatry. Pf. xcvii. 7. compared with Heb. i. 6. 
The name that God calls himſelf by, viz. Jealous, 
and his ſo often ſpeaking of himſelf as a jealous God, 
ſignifying that he will by no means endure any other 
Huſband of his church, affords a clear evidence, that 
Jeſus Chriſt is the ſame God with God the Father, 
For Chriſt is often ſpoken of as that perſon who is, 
in the moſt eminent and peculiar manner, the Huſ- 
band and Bridegroom of his charch. And it is y 
manifeſt, that that God who is the ſame God wi 
God the Father, is the Huſband of the church. 


that is the huſband of the church, as appears, by 
Ifai. liv. 5.“ Thy Maker is thy huſband, the Lord 
| of Hoſts is his name ; arid thy Redeemer, the Hol 

One of Iſrael.” Or, as the words are, Thy Goel, 
the Holy One of Iſrael.” The goel was the near 


2 N | - huſband, 


% character, the Lord of Hoſts.” Mr Foxcroft's 


It is true, that creatures are ſometimes called Gd. 


For it is that God who is the Holy One of Iſrael, 


kinſman, that married the widow who had loſt her 
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huſband, as appeare by Ruth iii. 9g,—12. And ſuch 


x deſolate widow the church is repreſented here, in 
this: chapter, at the beginning. But this Holy. One 
of Iſrael is the name of that God who is God the 
Father, as appears by Iſai. xlix. J. and lv. 5.; and 
Jo, is the Lord of Hoſts, as appears by Ifai. xliv. 6. 
We may ſtrongly argue the divinity of Chriſt from 
2 Cor. iv. 6. © For God who commanded the light 
to ſhine out of darkneſs, hath ſhined in our heart, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God, in the face of Jeſus Chriſt 3” or, in the perſon | 
of Jeſus Chriſt, as the ſame word ſometimes ſigni- 
hes; as, Luke xx. 21.— 2 Cor. i. 11. and ii. 10. 
Gal. ii. 6.—Jude iii. 16. Whether the latter be the 
moſt proper tranſlation or not, yet, doubtleſs God's 
glory, as exhibited in the perſon of Chriſt, is meant; 
and what is intended, is the higheſt manifeſtation of 
glory that ever was made, even that by the goſpel; 
which the apoſtle ſpeaks of as the higheſt. This ap- 
pears by ver. 4. and by chap. iii. 9, 10, 11, 18. But if 
the greateſt glory of God that ever he manifeſts to 
men, be in the beauty and excellency of the perſon | 
of Chriſt, ſurely he is the ſupreme moſt glorious | 
God. It cannot be his will, that we ſhould ſhow 
higher reſpect to the ſupreme God than to him, and 
adore him as infinitely more excellent and glorious 
than the Son, if in uſing the utmoſt means that ever | 
he has uſed to gain our reſpect, and excite our adora- 
tion, he has made no greater manifeſtation of his 
glory, than what is held up to view, in exhibiting 
the excellencics and beauties of Chriſt's perſon. | 
Chriſt is the Lord, mentioned in Rom. x. 13. 
« For whoſoever ſhall call upon the name of the Lord, 
ſhall be ſaved.” That it is Chriſt who is ſpoken of, 
is evident from the two foregoing verſes; and alſo 
from the next verſe, the 14th. But the words are 
taken from Joel ii. 32. where the word tranſlated 
Lord, is Jchovah. Sce alſo 1 Cor. i. 2. 
That text is a clear proof of Chriſt's divinity; Wl 
1 Cor. ii. 16, * For who hath known the ming. 3 
' the 
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the Lord that he may inſtruct him? But we have* 


the mind of Chriſt.” And fo is that in 1 Cor, ix. 21. 
6 Being not without law to God, but under law to 
Chriſt.” 75 

And 1 Cor. x. 9. Neither let us tempt Chriſt, as 
ſome of them alſo tempted.” By this, it 2 
that Chriſt was that God, that Holy One of Ifrael, 
whom they tempted in the wilderneſs. 1 Cor. x. 22. 
% Do we provoke the Lord to jealouſy?” are we 
ſtronger than He?” It is evident, that by the Lord 


ing context; and that therefore, He is that Being 
who ſays, I the Lord thy God am a jealous God. 
Rev. ii. 23. Chriſt fays, *© I am he that tri- 
eth the reins and the heart, and will give to every 
one of you according to his works.” This is ſaid by- 
the Son of God, as appears by the 18th verſe fore- 
going. Compare this with other paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, where theſe things are ſpoken of as the prero- 
gative of the Supreme God. Parallel with it is John 
Xi. 17. „0 Lord, thou knoweſt all things; Thou 
| knoweſt that I love Thee.“ | | 
Raifing of, the dead is ſpoken of, as an inſtance of 
the exceeding greatneſs of the mighty power of God 
the Father; Eph. i. 19. But this very power is of- 
ten aſcribed to Chriſt, as in Philip. iii; 20, 21. We 
look for the Saviour, the Tard Jeſus Chriſt, who 
| ſhall change our vile body, that it may be faſhioned 
Ike unto His glorious body, according to the work- 
ing whereby He is able to ſubdue all things to Him- 
_— See alſo John v. 21, 28. compared with. ver. 
17, 18, 19. {6 
It would be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe; that there is 
one Being infinitely greater than all other Beings, ſp 
| that all others are as nothing. to him, and infinitely 
beneath him in power; and yet, that there is no 
| kind of works or effects of his power, that is peculi- 


others. He that appeared 


here, is meant Jeſus Chriſt, as appears by the preced- 


ar to him, by which he is 3 diſtinguiſned from 
itting on the throne above 
2. N. 2 the 
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the cherubims and wheels in Ezekiel's viſions, (Ezek. | 


| 


i. 27., and other places), was undoubtedly Chriſt; | 
becauſe he appeared in the ſhape of a man, which 
God the Father never did. No man hath ſeen God, 
viz. the Father, at any time:“ but the perſon that there 
appeared, was undoubtedly God. He is repreſent- 
ed as one that has heaven for his throne, and fits as, 
Supreme Ruler of the univerſe. This is undoubted= 
ly the ſame that rides on the heavens in the help; of 
his people, and in his excellency-on the ſky; that 
rides on the heaven of heavens by his name Jah, or 
Jehovah. And this is called the appearance of the 
likeneſs of the glory of the Lord, or image of the 
lory of the Lord ; Ezek. 1. 28. iii. 23. and vill. 4. 

his, while it ſhews him to be a perſon truly divine, 
alſo ſhews him to be Chriſt. For what can this im- 
age of the Lord, with an appearance of brightneſs 
Tound about, ver. 27, 28. be, but the ſame which 
the apoſtle ſpeaks of, who is, he ſays, the bright- 
neſs of God's glory, and the expreſs image of his 
perſon ?” and this is evidently the ſame that ſat on 
the throne in the temple, that was called the Chariot 
of the Cherubims. - And this perſon is called the God 
of Iſrael, Ezek. x. 20; and the whole that this per- 
ſon ſays to Ezekiel from time to time, ſhews, that 
he is truly God. | | 

See after what manner the work of creating the 
world is claimed as the peculiar work of God, and 
a thing wherein it appears that none can be like Him, 
or can be compared unto Him; If. xl. 18., and ver. 
22, 25, and 28.; fo If. xliv. 24. 1 

Chriſt's exiſting before the creation of the world, 
proves that he is God. See If, xliii. 13. 

It is a great_ evidence of the divinity of Chriſt, 
that the Holy Ghoſt is ſo put into ſubjection to him, 
as to become his meſſenger; even the Spirit of God, 
as the. Holy Ghoſt is often called, or the Spirit of the 
Father, as he is called, Matt. x. 20. The ſame that 
is there called the Spirit of the Father, is in Mark 
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xiii. 11. called the Holy Ghoſt. Now, certainly, it 
is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Spirit of the u- 
me God ſhould be put under the direction and 

difpoſal of a mere creature, one infinitely below-God, / 
under the diſpoſal of His will. 

The only evaſion here, muſt be this, that the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt is alfo a created ſpirit inferior to the Son. 
For if Chriſt be a mere creature, it would be unrea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that he ſhould have the Spirit of 
God ſubjefted to him, on any other ſuppoſition, / 
whether the Spirit of God be ſuppoſed to be only the 
power and energy of the Moſt High, or a . ſuperior - 
created Spirit. 

But how does the Hol 
inferior to the Son, confi 


Ghoſt, being a creature 
with Chriſt's being con- 


| ceived by the power of the Holy Ghoſt ? and his be- 
ing honoured by having the Holy Ghoſt - deſcending : 


upon him? and being anointed- with it, and work- - | 
ing his greateſt miracles by the power of the Holy 
Ghoſt ? and its being a great honour done to Chriſt, 


that the Spirit was given to him not by meaſure ? V 


And beſides, the Holy Ghoſt's being a creature - 


not only infinitely inferior to God, but inferior to 


the Son, who is infinitely inferior to Him, is exceed- - 
ingly inconfiſtent with almoſt every thing ſaid of the 
Holy Spirit, or Spirit of God, in Scripture: As, his be- - 
ing called the Power of the Higheſt ; his ſearching . 
all things, even the deep things of God, and know- 
ing the 2 of God in * 
manner, as the ſpirit of man within him knows the 
things of a man; the Scripture's being the word of | 
God, as it is the word of the Holy Ghoſt; Chriſtians . | 
being the temple of the livi 
temple of the Holy Ghoſt; lying unta- the Holy 
Ghoſt being called lying unto God; the. chief works 
of God being aſcribed to the Holy Ghoſt, as the works 


of creation, and the forming of man in the womb. 


Eccleſ. xi. 5. * Thou knoweſt not what is the way 
of che Spirit,” &c. Job xxxiii. 4. “The Spiri of GO 
5 2 N33 : hath 1 
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bath made me;“ giving life, as in the latter part of 
that verſe: Giving Adam his life and ſpirit; God 
breathed into him the breath of life: Giving under- 
ſtanding to the heart of man; giving wiſdom; there 
is a ſpirit in man, the inſpiration of the . Almighty 
giveth me underſtanding ; Giving the higheſt ſort of 
wiſdom, viz..' ſpiritual underſtanding ; forming the 
human nature of Chriſt ; being the- author of rege- 
neration, ſanctification, creating a new heart; and 
ſo being the Author of the new creation, which is 
ſpoken of as vaſtly gue than the old. 

Blaſphemy againſt the Father is pardonable; but 
not againſt the Holy Ghoſt. It is unreaſonable to 
ſuppoſe that only the body. of Chriſt was made by 
the Holy Ghoſt. It is evident, that the whole hu- 
man nature, the holy thing that was born. of the vir- 

in, was by the Holy Ghoſt; Luke i. 35. But the 
Son of the virgin was a holy thing, eſpecially with 
regard to his ſoul. The 7 992 of God infuſes: the 
ſouls of other men. The ſoul of Adam, more eſpe- 
cially, was from the Spirit of God, from God's. 
breathing into him the breath of life. But. this 
breath of life ſignifies the Spirit of God, as appears 
by Chriſt's breathing on his diſciples after his reſur- 
rection, ſaying, “ Receive ye the Holy. Ghoſt,” The 
Spirit of God is called the Breath of God; Job xxxiii. 
4. The Spirit of God hath, made me; the breath 
of the Almighty hath given me life.“ If God's Spi- 
rit gives life to other men, or mankind in general, 
doubtleſs he gave life to Adam. And if that Spirit 
of Gad which gives life to mankind in, general, be, 
in doing that work, called the Breath of Gad; we 
may welt ſuppoſe, that when we find that which 

ave life and foul to Adam, called Gad's Breath, 
88 was meant God's Spirit. We 
The Spirit of God is repreſented as giving life ta 
the body, and infuſing the living ſoul. into it in a re- 
furrection or reſtoration to life. In Ezek. xxxvii. 9, 
10. it is called wind and breath. But the ſame 
ward in. the original, which ſignifies wind and breath, 
- | \ : Genifies 
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ſigniſies ſpirit 3, and the Spirit of God is often in: 
— Scripture expreſsly compared to wind, as in John ii 
8. Accs ii. 2. Cant. iv. 16. If it be the work of the 
Spirit of God to give underſtanding to the ſoul of 
man, we may well argue from this, that it is the 
work of the Spirit of God to give that rational 
intelligent thing the ſoul, and that the faculty of un- 
derſtanding, as. well as the habit, is from him. But 
giving underſtanding to the heart, is ſpoken of as 
the work of the Spirit of God. Job xxxii. 8. * There 
is a ſpirit in man, and the inſpiration of the Almigh- 
ty giveth him underſtanding: Compare chap. XXXV. 
11. and xxxviii. 36. Prov. ii. 6. Dan. ii. 217. 

It is the work of the Spirit of God to renew the 
ſoul, which the Scripture repreſents as creating it 
ane w, and a greater work than the firſt creation of 
it; and therefore, doubtleſs, it is the work of the 
Spirit to create it at firſt. | bo 

Again, it is the work of the Spirit of God to form 
Chriſt in the fouls. of. men, in their regeneration z.;. 
whereby a-renewed perſon is repreſented as. becom» 
ing, as it were, the mother of Chriſt, as reſembling: 
the formation of Chriſt in the womb of his mother. 
But this formation of Chriſt in the ſoul, is more like 

the cauſing of Chriſt, both ſoul and body, to be born 
of the virgin, than the body only. 4 

How. unreaſonable muſt our notions be of the cree- 
ation of the world, on Arian principles? For it is 
manifeſt by the Scripture, that the world was made 
by the Holy. Ghoſt, or Spirit of God, as well as by 
the Son of. God. But the Son of God is, accordin 
to them, a created Spirit; and the Spirit of God muſt 
therefore alſo be a created Spirit interior. to him. 

Therefore, we muſt ſuppoſe, that the Father cre» 
ated the world by the Son, and that the 8on did not 
create the world by himſelf, but: by. the Spirit of God, 

as his miniſter or inſtrument. So that the Spirit of 
God herein muſt act as the inſtrument of an. inſtru- 
o l WP I : 
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2. It is evident that the ſame Word, the ſame Son 
of God, that made the world, or gave it being, alſo 


\ upholds it in being, and governs it. This is evident, 


in part, unto reaſon. For, upholding. the world in 
being, and creating of it, are not properly- diſtin& 
works; ſince it is manifeſt, that upholding the world 
in being is the ſame with a continued creation, and 
conſequently, that creating the world, is but the- 
beginning of upholding it, if I may ſo fay; the be- 
ginning to give the world a ſupported and dependent 
exiſtence : and preſervation is only the continuing to 
give it ſuch a ſupported exiſtence. So that, truly, the 

iving the world a being at. firſt, no more differs 
fron preſerving it through all ſucceſſive moments, 


than the giving a being the laſt moment, differs from 


the giving a ſupported being this moment. 

And the Scripture is as expreſs, that the world is 
upheld by Chriſt, as that it was created by him; 
Coloſ. i. 16, 17. © For by Him were all things ere- 


ated, and by Him all things conſiſt.” Heb. i. 2, 3. 


« By whom alfo He made the worlds, and upholding - 
all things by the word of His power.“ And it is 
He that ſhali bring the world to an end. Heb. i. 10, 
11, 12. Thou, Lord, in the beginning, haft laid 
the foundations of the earth, &c. They ſhall periſh, . 
but Thou ſhalt endure. As a veſture ſhalt Thou 
change them, and they ſhall be changed. But Thou 
art the ſame, and Thy years ſhall not fail.“ 

But if theſe things are ſo, what ſhall we think of 
the upholding and government of the world, while 
Chriſt was in his umbled ſtate, and while an infant, 
when he had lets knowledge than- afterwards ? when 
it is ſaid that he increaſed} in. wiſdom and ſtature, 
and had far leſs {trength than he had afterwards ? 
when we are told that he was wearied. witlr his jour- 
ney, wearied, and his ſtrength in ſome-meaſure hens, 
orily with governiny the motions: of his own. body? 
Who vphelt and voverned the world- at that time? 
Doubtleſs, it will be ſaid, that God the Father took 
the world out of the hands of the Son fer that time, 


to 
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to. uphold and govern it, and returned it into his 
hands again at his exaltation. But, is there any 
ground to ſuppoſe ſuch a mighty change as this, as 
to the author of the univerſe, that it ſhould have ſuch. 
different authors of its being, and of all its proper- 
ties, natural principles, motions, and alterations and 
events, both in bodies and all created minds, for one 
three or four and thirty years, from what it had ever 
before or ſince? Have we any hint of ſuch a thing ? 
or, have we any revelation of any thing analogous, . 
that ever has been? Has God ever taken the work 
of a creature out of its hands, that which is that crea-- 
ture's ordinary operation and care, according to the 
ordinary courſe of things? Has he ever taken that 
out of that creature's hands, performing it preciſely. 
and exactly in the ſame manner that that creature 
did, as if the creature ſtill went on in his own way; 
and then returned it into the hand of the creature a- 
ain; ſo that no interruption, not even the ſmalleſt, 
ſhould appear ? + hin na 
The . God is doubtleſs diſtinguiſhed- by 
ſome works or other. As he muſt be infinitely di- 
{tinguiſhed from all other beings in his nature; ſo, ; 
doubtleſs there are ſome maniteſtations or other of 
this vaſt ſuperiority of his, above all other beings. 
But we can have no other proper manifeſtations of 
the divine nature, but by ſome effects of it; for we 
cannot immediately look upon and behold God, and 
ſee what he is intuitively. The inviſible things of 
God are ſeen by the things that are made. The 
word of God itſelf is no demonſtration of the ſuperior. 
diſtinguiſhing glory of the Supreme God, any other- 
wiſe than by the works of God; and that two ways: 
1. As we muſt have the perfections firſt proved by. 
his works, in order to know that his word is to be. 
depended on. 2. As the works of God, appealed to. 
and declared in the word of God, declare and make 
evident that divine greatneſs and glory which the 
word of God declares, There is a difference between 
declaration and evidence. The word declares; oy 
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the works are the proper evidence of what is de- 
chred. f 
Undoubtedly, therefore, the vaſtly diſtinguiſhed 
glory of the —— God, is manifeſted by ſome 
diſtinguiſhing peculiar works of his. That the Su- 
preme God is diſtinguiſned very remarkably and 
moſt evidently from all other beings, by ſome works 
or other, is certain by the Scripture. It is often re- 
preſented, that he moſt plainly and greatiy ſnews his 
diſtinguiſhing majeſty, power and wiſdom, and vaſt 
ſuperiority to other beings, by his works that are ſeen, 
and ſet in the view of the children of men. So Pſalm 
Ixxxvi. 8. Among the gods there is none like unto 
thee, neither are there any works like unto thy 
works;“ ſee alſo verſe 10. Exod. xv. 11. Who is 
like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? Who is 
like unto thee, glorious in holinefs, fearful in praiſes, 
doing wonders ? Pſams Ixxxix. 5, 8, 9, 10. The 
heavens fhall praife thy wonders:—for who in heaven 
can be compared to the Lord? who amongſt the ſons 
of the mighty can be likened unto the Lord? O Lord 
of hoſts, who is a ſtrong Lord like unto thee, or to 
thy faithfulneſs round about thee ? 'Thou ruleſt the 
raging of the ſea; when the waves thereof ariſe, thou 
ſtilleit them. Thou haſt: broken Rahab in pieces,” 
Ke. -Pfalm cxxxvi. 2, 3, 4. O give thanks unto 
the God of Gods—O give thanks unto the Lord of 
Lords—To him who alone doth great wonders.” 
Deut. iti. 24. What God is there in heaven or in 
earth, that can do according to thy works, and accord- 
ing to thy might?“ Pſalm Ixxii. 18. © Bleſſed be the 
Lord God, the God of Iſrael, who only doth won- 
drous things.” Pſalm Ixxvii. 13, 14. Who is fo 
great a God as our God? Thou art the God that 
doſt wonders. 'Thou , haſt declared thy ſtrength a- 
mong the people.” See Pfalm iii. 1—8, Pfal. cxlv. 
3—5. Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praiſed, 
and his: greatneſs is unchangeable. e generation 
{hall praiſe thy works to another, and fhall declare 
thy mighty acts. I will ſpeak of the glorious honour 


of 
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of thy majeſty, and of thy -wondrous works: And 
= al bend of the might of thy terrible acta. 
And I will declare thy greatneſs.“ Ver. 11, 12. 
« They ſhall ſpeak of the glory of thy kingdom, and 
talk of thy power; to make-known to the ſons.of men 
thy mighty acts, and the glorious majeſty of his king- 
dom.” Ifaiah xxviii. 29. This alſo cometh forth 
from the Lord of Hoſts, which is wonderful in coun- 
ſel, and excellent in working.” Jer. xxxii. 18, 19. 
«© The great, the mighty God, the Lord of Hoſts, -/ 
is his name; great in counſel, and mighty in work.” 
Pſalm xcii. 3. O Lord, how great are thy works?“ 
This is often added to the declarations of God's works, 
« That ye may know that I am the Lord, or that 1,am 
Fehovah':” And this, © Tat ge may know that there ir 
none. like unto me,” &c. Exod. viii. 10, 22. ; Chap. ix. 
14, 16.3 and x. 2.3 and innumerable other places. 
But now, what are theſe diſtinguiſhing works of 
God ? or the works by which his diſtinguiſhing dig- 
nity and glory are clearly manifeſted and plainly to 
be ſeen? What works are they that can be named or 
thought of? Is it RATING the world? Or is it 
the creating of the ſpiritual, intellectual world, which 
undoubtedly is an unſpeakably greater work, than 
creating the material world ? ; | T: 
Is it PRESERVING and upholding the world? Or is it 
GOVERNING the world? Or is it REDEMPT3ON and 
ſalvation ; or at leaſt ſome particular great ſalyation ? 
Was it the redemption out of Egypt, and carrying 
the people of Iſrael through the wilderneſs, and give 
ing them the poſſeſſion of Canaan? Or is it the 
| work of redemption of all, that which is in- 
finitely greater than that from Egypt; even ſalvation 1 
from ſpiritual, total and eternal deſtruction, and 
bringing to eternal holineſs and glory? Or is it ſome 
new ſpiritual. creation, that is vaſtly greater and more 
= yoble than the old? Is it converſion, regeneration; 
= reſtoring a fallen, ſinful creature, and making men 
neu creatures, giving them holineſs, and the image 
of God in the heart; or giving wiſdom to the * 
1 
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perſe 

whom all other beings whatſoever are abſolutely as 
been mentioned, theſe two things are evident in Pp 
e 

tion of the world in general, and eſpecially the crea- 


Supreme God, a work wherein he manifeſts his 
glory as ſupreme, and diſtinguiſhed from all other 
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the trueſt and greateſt wiſdom ? Is it the converſion 
of the Gentile. world, and renewing the whole world 
of mankind, as conſiſting of Jews and Gentiles? Or 
is it conquering Satan and all the powers of darkneſs, 
and overcoming all evil, even, the ſtrongeſt holds of 
fin and Satan, all God's enemies in their united 
ſtrength ? Is it ſearching the hearts of the children 
of men? Is it working miracles, or any particular 
kind of great miracles ? Is it raiſing the dead to life, 
or raiſing all in general at the laſt day? Ts it judging 
the world, angels and men ? - Is it judging all in the 
laſt and greateſt judgment? Is it beſtowing on the 
favourites of God, both men and angels, their high- 
eſt, - moſt conſummate, and eternal ory ? Is it de- 
ſtroying the viſible creation, and bringing all to their 
fina iod and conſummation, and to their moſt 

& and eternal ſtate? Or, are there any other 
works greater than any of theſe, that can be thought 
of, which we can find appealed to from time to time, 
as clearly manifeſting the moſt peculiar and diſtin- 
guiſhing glory of the Supreme God, in compariſon of 


nothing ? | | 
Concerning all thoſe particular works which have 


ture, 1. That they all are ſpoken of God, as t 
peculiar works of the Supreme God; by which he 
manifeſts his divine, ſupreme, and moſt diſtinguiſhing 
glory. 2. That they, every one of them, are plain- 
ly aſcribed to Chriſt in Scripture. | 
(1.) It is thus with reſpect to the work of the crea- 


tion of the intellectual, ſpiritual world. 
Thus it is as to the creation of the world in ge- 


neral. | 
This is often ſpoken of as the peculiar work of the 


ings: Rom. i. 19, 20.“ Becaufe that which may 
be known of God, is manifeſt in them. For m— 
8 | | a 


God, here ſpoken of, be, 


| praiſed... He is alſo to be feared above 


t „ 


f 


hath ſhe un it unto them. . For the invidble things of 
een, 


him from the creation of the world, are clearly f 

being underſtood by the things which are made, even 
his eternal power and godhead.“ Doubtleſs it is the 
Supreme God who is here ſpoken of. And what 
godhead of the Supreme God is clearly to be ſeen by 


the creation of the world, but his ſupreme Godhead ? 


And what can that inviſible glory and power of this 

but that by which he is 
diſtinguiſhed from other . and may be known 
to be what he is? It is ſaid, “ that which may be 
known of God, is clearly manifeſt by his works.” But 
doubtleſs, one thing, and infinitely the moſt im- 
portant, that may be known of God, is his ſupreme 


dignity and glory, that glory of his which he has as 


1 


& *. God. | 


ut if the creation of | the world be not a work pe- 
culiar to him, how are theſe things ſo clearly mani- 


| feſted by this work ? hls | N 
Again, the work of creation is | of as one of 


the great wonders done by Him, who is God of Gods 
and Lord of Lords, who alone doth great wonders; 
as in Pf. cxxxvi. 2,—9. O give thanks unto the 
God of Gods. —0 give thanks to the Lord of Lords. 
—To him who alone doth great wonders.— To him 


that by wiſdom made the heavens.—To him that 


ſtretched out the earth over the waters. To him that, 


| made great lights, —The-ſun to rule by day,” &c. 


- This work 18 ſpoken of as the work of the Supreme 
God, which he wrought alone, Job ix. 8.“ Whic 
alone ſpreadeth out the heavens.” And 2 Ki 
Nix. 15. “O Lord God of Iſrael, which dwelleſt be- 
tween the cherubims, thou art the God, even thou 


alone, of all the kingdoms of the Thou 
made heaven and each.“ W 1 


1 Chron..xyi. 24, 25, 26. 6 Declare his glory a- 


mong the Heathen, his marvellous works among all 


natiops. For great is the Lord, and Freatly to be 


0 abe ods. For 
all- the gods of the people are idols: But the Lord 
| ? 20 | 


made 


— 
1 


W 
9 


with ver. 18. 


- felf” | 
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made the heavens.” Here, how plain are theſe things: 
viz. That that glory of God which is here ſpoken of, 
is his glory as the Supreme God, and above all gods; 
and that this glory of his is clearly manifeſted by his 
marvellous works, and particularly by his making the 
heavens : That by this, that glory and ſupreme great- 
neſs is clearly manifeſted, which ſhews him to be 
worthy of ſupreme worſhip, or to be feared: and 
praifed above all gods. We have the ſame again, in 
almoſt the ſame words, in Pſalm xcvi. 3, 4, 5+: 

In Neh. ix. 5, 6. the creation of heaven and earth 


is ſpoken of as a glorious work of God, manifeſting 


the peculiar glory of him who is Jehovah alone: 
„ Bleſs Jehoyah, your God, for ever and ever; and 


bleſſed be thy glorious name, which is exalted above 


all bleſſing and praife.” Which implies, at leaſt, that 
he is exalted above all that bleſſing and praife that 
any other being can claim. Again, Thou, even thou, 
art Jehovah alone; thou haſt made heaven, the hea- 
wen of heavens, with all their hoſts, the earth, and 
all things that are therein.” as oe: 

Ifaiah xl. 25, 26. To whom then will ye liken 
me, or ſhall I be equal? ſaith the Holy One. Lift 
up os a on high, and behold who hath created 
theſe things.” How plain is it here, that creating 
the world 1s ſpoken of as a work of the Supreme 
God, moſt evidently ſhewing that none is like bim, 
or to be compared to him? 80 ver. 12. compared 


God afferts the creation of the world to be his work 
only, ſo as to deny any aſſociate or inſtrument; as in 
Ia. xzliv. 24- © Thus faith Jehoyah, thy Redeemer, 
and he that formed thee from the womb, I am Jeho- 


| wah that maketh all things, that ſtreteheth forth the 


Heavens alone, that fpreadeth abroad the earth by my- 


This alſo is claimed as the peculiar diſtinguiſhing 
work of God, the only true God, in the xlvth chap- 


5 nap- 
ter of Ifaiah. In verſes 5, 6, 7, God fays, I am 1 
ſides 


- 


dovab, and there is none elſe ; there is no God 


* - 
. ; 


* 


„„ 


des me: That they may know from the riſing of the 
ſan, and from the weſt, that there is none beſides 
me; I am the Lord, and there is none etfe ; 1 form 
the light, and create darkneſs.” Ver. 12. © I have © 

mache the earth, and created man upon it: I, even 
my hands, have firetched out the heavens.” Ver. 18. 

Thus faith' Jehovah that created the heavens, God 

himſelf that formed the earth and made it.“ Ver. 21. 
« am Jehovah, and there is no God elfe beſide. - 
me; a juſt God and a Saviour, there is none beſide © 
me.” 8 | = | 

- God's creating the world, is made uſe of as an ar- 

ment, to ſhew the nations of the world the reaſon- 

ableneſs of forſaking all other gods, and wr ir 

the One true God only. Rev. xiv. 7. Saying wi 

a loud voice, Fear God, and give glory to him, and 

worſhip him that made heaven and earth, and the 

fea, and the fountains of waters.“ See alſo Acts 

Ay. 15., and Rev. x. 6. | | 

The work of creation is ſpoken of as the diftin- 

iſhing work of the Supreme only Living and True 

» ſhewing him to be alone worthy to be worſhip- 

as in Jer. x. 6, 7, 10, 11, 12. Foraſmuch as 

is none like unto thee, O Lord, Thou art great, 
and V 4 great in might. Who would not 

pertain, 


4 


fear of nations? for to thee doth 

it Jehovah is the true God, he is 
the living God, and an everlaſting King.“ —“ Thus 
thall ye fay unto them, The gods that have not 
made the heavens and the earth, even they ſhall 

nim from the earth, and from under theſe heavens. 

Je hath made the earth by his power: He hath eſta- 
bliſhed the world by his wiſdom; and hath ſtretched 
cout the heavens by his diſcretion.” “ . 

" WH The work of creation is ſpoken of as the work of 
the only Supreme God, the Firſt and the Laſt. Iſa. | 
Akri. 12, 13. © I am he; Lain the Firſt and the Laſt. 
Mine hand alfo hath laid the foundation of the earth; 
my right hand hath ſpanned the heavens” 


<<" x $$. vv 
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So. ecreation is ſpoken of as the work of the onl 
Ged in Pal. c.“ Know ye, that Jehovah, he is God: 
It is he that made us.” 141 1 
That the works of creation do moſt manifeſtly ſhew, 
that they are the workmanſhip of the Supreme God; 
io that his power and his glory are manifeſt in creati- 
on, in contradiſt inction to any other workman, is moſt 
1 and undeniably „ in Job, xii. 7, 8, g- 
„But aſk now the beaſts, and they ſhall teach thee; 
and the fowls of the air, and they ſhall tell thee ; or 
ſpeak to the earth and it ſhall teach thee, and the 
es of the ſea ſhall declare unto thee, Whoknow- 
eth not in all theſe that the hand. of Jehovah. hath 
- wrought this?“ Pſal. xix, 1,—4. © The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament ſheweth 
his handy work. Day unto day uttereth ſpeech, and 
night unto night ſheweth knowledge. There is no 
ſpeech nor language where their voice is not heard, 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world. In them hath he ſet 
a tabernacle for the ſun.” See Job xxxviii. 5,10. 
and Pal. civ. r * 2 
But the creation of the world is aſcribed to Jzsvs 
CarisT, in John i. 3.3 Col. i. 16.3 Heb. i. 10. Its 
aſcribed to him as being done by his power, as the 
work of his hands, Heb. i. 10. And in the ſame 
place, it is ſpoken of as his work in ſuch a manner, 
as to be a proper manifeſtation of his | greatneſs and 
glory; and it is ſo mentioned as being his work, as to 
Pen him to be God, John i. 1, 2, 3. + a" 
Is the creation of the ſpiritual, intelligent world, 
conſiſting of angels, and the ſouls of men, and the 
world of glory, a peculiar work of the Supreme God? 
Doubtleſs it is ſo, and is ſo ſpoken of. God's' creat- 
ing the ſouls of men in particular; Zech, Xii. 1: 
„Which formeth the Spirit of man within him,“ 
Numb. xvi. 22.“ The God of the Spirits of all fleſh,” 
In Numb. xxvii. 16. God has the ſame title; and 
in Heb. xii. 9. God is called “ the Father of Spi- 
wits.” Eccl. xii. . The Spirit ſhall return to oor 


L 11 


that gave it.“ IIa. lvii. 16. % And the us which T 
have made.” So the creation of angels, aud that glo- 
rious inviſible world where they dwell; zs in Neh. 
ix. 6. „ Thou; even Thou, art Lord alone. Thou 
haſt made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all 


Pſal. civ. 4: ** Who maketh his angels ſpirits, and 
his miniſters a flame of fire.” | 7 

But the creation of the ſpiritual and. intelligent 
world, in every part of-it, is alſo aſcribed to Chriſt. 


him, and without him was not any thing made that 
was made.” And to him is expreſfsly aſcribed the 
creation of the inviſible world, and of the angels in 
particular, even the very higheſt and moſt exalted of 
them z and all the moſh glorious things in the inviſi- 
ble heaven, the higheſt and moſt glorious part of the 
creation of God. Col. i. 16. * By him were all 
—_— created that are in heaven and that are in earth, 
viſible and inviſible,” (theſe mclude the inviſible things 
on earth, as well as heaven, even the ſouls of men); 
| whether they be thrones, or dominions, or ppimci- 
| palities, or powers; all things were created by him.“ 

; Preſerving the creation, is ſpoken of as the work of 
the One on Jehovah, Neh. ix. 6. “ Thou, even 


he heaven of heavens, with all their hoſt ; the earth, 
and all ings that are therein; and Thou e 
en all.” Ifa, xl. 26. Lift up your eyes on high, 

ind behold who hath created theſe things, that bring- 


1d, out their hoſt by number. He calleth them all 
he EY names by the greatneſs of his might z for that 
42 is ſtrong in power, not one faileth.” Job xii, 5, 
06 „ M 10. But aſk now the; beafts, and they ſhall 


each theez who knoweth not in all theſe, that the 


n. pant of Jehovah hach made this, in whoſe hand is 
1.” p< foul of every living thing, and the breath of all 


ankind?” See alſo Pſal. xxzvi. 6, J. 8 
But the preſervation of the creation is alſo aſcribed 


% 


their hoſt: And the hoſt of heaven worſhippeth Thee.“ 


For it is ſaid, John i. 3. The world was made by 


Thou, art Jehovah alone. Thou haſt made heaven, 


o Chriſt ; Heb. 3/3. * Who being the brightneſs of | 
PIE 20 3 tus 


* 
R >. 
4 
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5 S upholding. all things: by the word of. bis power.“ Co- 


5 £7438 1˙ 
Nis glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon, 


© * 


and 
 lof, i. 17.“ By him all things conſiſt.“ 10. 
- ; Governing the creation, is another thing often ſpo- 
ken of as the peculiar. work of Bod; as in Ifa. xl. 
21. to the end. There, goperning the world, is 

ſpoken of as the manifeſt pecukar work of Him, to 
whom none is like and none equal. And, in Iſa. xlv. 
1, — 13, governing the world, making peace, and cre- | 
ating evil, and doing all ſuch things; bringing to 
paſs revolutions in nations, &c.; are ſpoken of as the 
peculiar works of Him who is Jehovah alone, and 
God alone. See 2 Chron. xxix. 11, 12.; and Pal. 
XxIii. 28. ; xlvii. 2., & c. Governing both the natu- 
ral and moral world is ſpoken of as the peculiar work 


bock the Great Jehovah, to whom none is like ;, the Je- 


hovah, the true God, the living God, and the King 
of eternity; as in Jer. x. 6,13. and xiv. 22. | 

- , So it is-ſpoken of as the peculiar work of the Firſt 
and the Laſt, i. e. the Only God, to govern the 


world which God hath made, Iſa. Alvili. 32, 13 


The government of the natural world from day to ö 
day, is ſpoken of as God's peculiar work, moſt plain. 7 
ty and manifeſtly to the reaſon of all mankind, in Pſal. 


Aix. 16. But Chriſt is often, in the New Teſts 


ment, ſpoken. of as the Governor of the world, is 
prayed to as ſuch, and ſpoken of as He whoſe. will 
diſpoſes all eventte . 
1 Siaing as king in heaven, having his thrane there, 
and governing the univerſe for the ſalvation of his 

people, are ſpoken of- as peculiar to the Supreme 
God, that God to whom none is like, in Deut. xxxiii 
26, 2). There is.none like the God of Jeſhurun, 
&c. See alſo Pſal. Ciii. 19. ; exxV. 4, 5, 6, Kc. 
exiid. 4.9. ; xv. throughout; Aud xi. 4. 
Zut, how oſten and eminent are theſe things » 
ſcribed to Chriſt! His having his throne in heaven; be- 
ing exalted far above all heavens; thrones, Gominions, 
Rc. being made ſubject to him; being made Heal 
overall things to the churph, "&c. xc. 2 J Jo! 
4 "6. 4 | __ _Judgi 
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Juqͤging the world is another thing ſpoken of ag 
peculiarly and diſtinguiſhingly belonging to the Su- 
preme God, 1 Sam. ii. 3. 10.3 Job xxi. 22, 5 Pſal: 
Xi. 45 $43 Ixxv. 6, 7.3 Ixxxii. 1. 8. Judg. xi. 27. 

P 'ſal. xciv. 3 4 * N 1 1 CRT 3 ER 
. Judging. the world at a general, public judgment, 
1 en as the peculiar: work of God: fl-h 
1—7. * The Mighty God, even Jehovah, bath, ſpo- 
ken, and called the earth from 2 of the fun 
unto the going down thereof. Our God ſhall come; 

a fire ſhall devour before him. He ſhall call to the 
| heavens from above, and to the earth, that he ma 
judge his people: And the heavens ſhall declare his 
righteouſneſs z for God N Himſelf. Hear, O« © 
my people, and I will ſpeak; O Iſrael, I will 9 
againſt thee, I am God, even thy God.“ This 50 
Pfalm begins thus: Ex LohId JEHOVAn, 5 The 

God of gods, Jehovah; or the Moft Mighty God, even 

Inova.“ Who can believe that theſe three moſt 
magnificent names of the Deity are thus united, to fi 


nify any other than the Supreme God? See alſo Pſal. 


ix. 7, 8.; 1 Chron.: xvi. 258. 26,—33. ; Pſal. xcvi 
F 2 3» Alſo Pſal. XEviil. £5, ' (5 - 
ut it 18 apparent, that Chriſt is 251 erg ſpoken 


of as eminently the Judge of the world, the 
11 the ee. all nations, of all degrees, 
33 quick and dead, angels and men. We are particular. _ 
—_ 1 and fully inſtructed, that it is his diſtinguiſhing of- 
_— ce to judge the world, by John v. 22.; 2 Tim. iv. 8.z 
. Rev. xix. 11. and many other places. * 
+ | Deſtroying the world at the conſummation of all 
things, is ſpoken of as a peculiar work of God; Pſal. 
liz 25, 26, 27. This is there ſpoken of as the work 
of Jehovah, ver. t. 12. 16. 18. 21. 22.; ard of Him 
who is the God of the people of God, and the Crea- 
tor of the world, ver. 24. 25. 28. See alſo Pſal. xcvii. | 
wo 18. and Nah. i. 4, 55 6. Jer. x. 6, 7. 10. Pſal. 4 4 
.; Civ. 3a. 3-cxliv- 5. Iſa. iv. 1 a, 4 Job- <2 


udge of 


K. . But this is ſpoken of as the work o 
Son of God Heb. i. latter ene F 


- 
* = 
a 
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The wonderful alterations made in the natural 
world, at the coming out of Egypt; the giving of 
the law, and entrance into Canaan; are often ſpoken 
of as the peculiar works of God, greatly manifeſting 
the divine majeſty, as vaſtly diſtinguiſhed from all o- 
ther Gods : fach as, dividing the oo? drowning Pha- 
raoh and his hoſts there; cauſing the earth to trem- 
ble, the mountains to quake at his preſence, the hea- 
vens to drop, the hills to ſkip like rams and lambs; 
5 being driven back; the ſun and moon ſtand- 
9 Kc. &c. 15 

But theſe were infinitely ſmall things, in compari- 
ſon with what ſhall be accompliſhed at the end of the 
world, when the mountains and hills ſhall indeed ſkip 
like rams and lambs, and ſhall be thrown into the 
midſt of the ſea; and not only ſome particular moun- 


tains ſhall quake, but the whole earth, the whole 
viſible world, ſhall be _— ſhaken, ſhaken to pie- 
ces. Not only ſhall Mount Sinai be on fire, as if it 


would melt, but all the mountains, and the whote 
earth and heavens ſhall melt with fervent heat; the 
earth ſhall be diſſolved even to its centre. And not 
only ſhall the Red Sea and Jordan be dried up for a 
few hours, in a ſmall part of their channels, but the 
whole ocean, all the ſeas and oceans and rivers through 
the world ſhall be dried up for ever. Not only ſhall 
the ſun and moon be ſtopped for the ſpace of one 
day; but they, with all the innumerable mighty 
_ globes of the heavens, fhall have an everlaſting ar- 

reſt, an eternal ſtop and end put to their courſes. 
Inſtead of drowning Pharaoh and his hoſt in the Red 
Sea, the devil and all the wicked ſhall be plunged in- 
to the eternal lake of fire and brimſtone, &c. The 
former kind of effects were but little, faint ſhadows 
of the latter. And the former are ſpoken of aa the 
peculiar, manifeſt, glorious works of the' Supreme 
-One only God, ev _— manifeſting his peculiar 
majeſty and ow But the- latter are the works of 
the Son of » Jeſus Chriſt, as is evident by Heb. 


i. 10, 11, 12. It is here worthy to be remarked, that 
. whereas 


* 7 


. whereas the ſcripture. teaches, that Chriſt's majeſty 
ſhall at the laſt day appear to be ſo great in his com- 
ing in power and great glory, and in thoſe works 
which have been juſt mentioned, his judging the 
world with ſo great ſolemnity, and his ſo terribly 
deſtroying this viſible univerſe; and that the terrible 
majeſty of Chriſt ſhall be ſuch, that the kings; of the 
earth, and the great men, and the rich men, and the 
chief captains, and every bond man, and every free 
man, ſhall hide themſelves in the dens and. in the 
rocks of the mountains, and ſhall fay to the 'moun- 
tains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face 
of Him that fitteth on the throne, and from the wrath 
of the Lamb: I ſay it is remarkable, that it is ſaid, that 
when theſe things ſhall be, God alone ſhould be X ty: 


alted, in oppoſition to men and to other gods, Iſa. 
F 


3. The work of Salvation, is often ſpoken of as pe- 

culiar to God. It is faid, the ſalvation of the 1 | 

ous is of the Lord, Pal. xxxvii. 39..; and that falva» 
tion ras unto the Lord, Prat i. 8: that fal- 
vation is of the Lord, Jonah ii. 9. God's people ac- 
knowledge him to be the God ue ſalvation, Pſal. 
xxv. 85 xxvii, 1.; and Iſa. xii. 2. . Saving effectus 
ly is ſpoken of as his prerogative, Jer. xvii. 14. © Heal 
me, and I ſhall be healed; ſave me, and 1 ſhall be 
faved : for thou art my praiſe.” Pſal. Ixviii. 20.“ He 
that is our God, is the God of ſalvation, and to the 
Lord our God belong the iſſues from death.” . e 5 
Salvation is ſpoken of as being of God, in oppoſi- 
tion to men, and to all creature helps, Jer. iti. 23. 
Truly in vain is ſalvation hoped for from the hills, 
and from the multitude of mountains: Truly in the 
Lord gur God is the ſalvation of Iſrael.“ Pfal. Ix. 

11. * Give. us help from trouble, for vain is the help. 
(Heb, falvation) of man.” Ver. 16, « I Jehovah am 
thy Saviour.“ Pſal. cxlvi. 3. 5. Put not your truſt 
in princes, nor in the ſon of man, in whom. is: no 


help (or ſalvation). Happy is he that hath the * 
__— n r 5 9 0 
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of Jacob for his help, whoſe hope is in the Lord his 


God.” Salvation in or by any other is denied, Iſa. 
lix. 16.“ And he ſaw that t was no man, and 
wondered that there was no interceſſor. Thetefore, 
his arm brought ſalvation unto him, and his righte- 


' oulſneſs it ſuſtained him.” 


It is ſpoken of as his prerogative to be the Rock of 
falvation, to be truſted in by men. Let us make 


a 8 noiſe to the Rock of our falvation.” See 


fal. xcv. 1.; Kii. 2. He only is my Rock, and 
my Salvation; he is my Deſence. Ver. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
« My ſoul, wait thou on God alone, for my expec- 
tation is from him. He only is my Rock and my Sal- 
vation: he is my Defence, I ſhall not be moved. In 
God is my falvation and my glory ; the Rock of my 


ſtrength, and my refuge is in God. Truſt in him at 


all times; pour out your heart before him: God is 
a refuge for us. Surely men of low degree are vani- 
T and men of high degree are a lie. To be laid in 

e balance, they are altogether lighter than vanity.” 
See Deut. xxxii, 4-3 2 Sam. xxiit. 3. ; Pſal. xviii. 2. ; 


2 Sam. xii. I, 2, 31, 323 Pſal. vii. 2, 30, 315 46. ; 


Iſa. xxvi. 4.3 Heb. 1. 12. | | 
It is ſaid, ſthat there is no other Saviour beſides the 
One only Jehovah ; Iſa. xliii. 3.“ I am Jehovah = 
God, the Saviour of Iſrael ;” xliii. 11. I, even 
am Jehovah, and beſides me there is no Saviour,” 
Ifa. Ix. 16. * And thou ſhalt know that I Jehovah 
am thy Saviour and thy Redeemer, the mighty One 
of 3 See Ifa. xlvii. 4. ; liv. Ira xlv. 15. 
„ O God of Tfracl, the Saviour.” Ver. 21. to the 
end; I Jehovah, and there is no God elſe beſides 
me. Look unto me, and be ye ſaved, all ye ends of 
the earth, for I am God, and there is none elſe.” 
Here obſerve, that this is given as a reaſon why all 
nations in the world ſhould look to him only for. fal- 
vation, That he only was God; taking it for granted, 
and as an univerſally eſtabliſhed point, that none but 
God could be a Saviour. And here ſalvation is claim- 
ed as the prerogative of the One only God, and _ 
ore 
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ſore excluſively of a ſecondary and ſubordinate God. 
It follows, ** | tave ſworn by Myſelf, the word is 
gone out of my mouth in-righteouſneſs, and ſhall not 
return, That unto me every knee ſhall bow, and eve- 
ry tongue ſhall fwear. Surely ſhall one ſay, In Jeho- 
vah have I righteouſneſs and ſtrength. Even to Him 
ſhall men come, and all that are incenſed againſt Him 
ſhall be aſhamed. In the Lord ſhall all ſeed of 
Ifracl be juſtified, and ſhall glory” . _ 
Hoſea xiii. 4. Yet I am Jehovah, thy God from 
the land of Egypt : and thou ſhalt know no God but 
me; for there is no Saviour beſides me.” | 
God is ſo completely the only Saviour of his peo 
that others are not admitted to partake of thi 
nour, as mediate and ſubordinate ſaviours : Hol. i. 7. 
4 will ſave them by Jehovah their God, and will not 
ſave them by. bow, nor by ſword, nor by battle, by 
horſes, nor by horſemen.” And therefore, the hea- 


venly hoſts, in giving praiſe to God, aſcribe ſalvation 
to im; w Is ponder ond diftinguiſhing glory 
people 


Rev. xix. 1. “ 1 heard a great voice of 

in heaven, ſaying, — 44 ſalvation and glory, and 
honour and power unto the Lord our God.” + 

But nothing is more evident, by the expreſs and 

abundant doctrine of Scripture, than that Jeſus Chriſt 
is moſt 2 and peculiarly the Saviour of God's 
people, and the Saviour of mankind, the Saviour of 
the world. In John iv. 42. His very name is Jeſw 
Saviour. He is ſpoken of as the Author of eternal 
ſalvation, Heb. v. 9.: And the Captain of the ſalva- 
tion of his people, Heb. ii. 10. a Prince and à Sa- 
viour. He is called Zion's ſalvation, Ifaiah Ixii. 11. 
«* Behold thy ſalvation cometh.” He is ſpoken of, as 
ſaving by his own ſtrength, and able to ſave to the 
uttermolt; One mighty to ſave, and therein diſtinguiſh» 
ed from all others ; a8 in Iſaiah bn. . 1 that ipeak 
in righteouſneſs, mighty to ſave.” Ver. F. I look- 
ed and there was none to help, and I wondered that 
there was none to uphold. _ re mine own . 
brought ſalvation unto me, and my fury it vp! 


* 


thou redeemeſt to 
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me.“ What is ſaid in this place, i- meant of Chriſt, 


as is manifeſt by comparing ver. 3. with Rev. xix. 11. 
7 


And the very ſame things that are ſaid of Jehov 


the only God, as the only Saviour in whom only men 
ſhall truſt for ſalvation, as in Tfaiah xlv. 21. to the 
end, are from time to time applied to Chriſt in the 
New Teſtament. And it is expreſsly ſaid, Ads 


iv. 12. There is ſalyation in no other, neither is 


there any other name given under heaven amongſt 
men, . whereby we Aan be ſaved.” And the heaven- 
ly hoſts, in their praiſes, aſcribe ſalyation to Chriſt 
in. like manner as to God the Father, Rev. vii. 10. 
« Salvation to our God, which ſitteth upon the 


- throne, and to the Lamb.” See alſo chap. v. Chriſt 


is a rock ſufficiently ſure, and perfectly to be truſted, 
Iſaiah xxviii. 16, 17. 1 Cor. x. 4. 8 
The redemption from Egypt, and bringing the 
children of Iſrael through the wilderneſs to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Canaan, is often ſpoken of as a great ſalva- 


tion, which was moſt evidently the peculiar work of 


the One only Jehovah, greatly manifeſting his diſtin- 
guiſhed power and majeſty. 2 Sam. vii, 22, 23. 
« Wherefore thou art great, O Lord God, for there 


is none like thee ; according to all that we have heard 
with our ears,” megring wat they had heard of his 


great ſame, or the name he had obtained by his won» 
erful works, im bringing them out of Egypt, & e. as 
appears by what follows; And what one nation in 
e earth is like thy. people, even like Iſrael, whom 
God went to redeem for'a people to himſelf, and to 
make him a name, and to do for you great things, 
and terrible for thy land, before. thy people which. 
ce from Egypt, ron the nations 

and their * ?” And by Exod. vi. 6, 7. * Wherefore 
ſay unto the children of Iſrael, I am Jehovah, and I 
will bring you out from under the burdens of the- E- 
gypriahs, and 1 will rid you out” of their bondage, 
and 1 will redeem you with a ſtretched out” arm, and, 
with great judgments, —And ye ſhall know that Lam 
Jehoyah Your God.” The fame Work id mentioned 
2 | a 


that there is none like unto him, and as that whick 
makes known God's name through the earth; chap. 
viii. 10, 22. 3 ix. 14, 16. ; and x. 2. See alſo chap, 
xv. G—11.3 xviii. 11. ; and xxxiv. 10. | 


Deut. iti. 24. © O Lord God, thou haſt begun to 


ſhew thy ſervant thy greatneſs, and thy mighty hand. 
For what god is there in heaven or in earth, that can do 
according to thy works, and according to thy might?“ 


Chap. iv. 35. Unto thee it was ſhewed, that thou 
mighteſt know that Jehovah he is God; there is none 


elſe beſides him.“ Exod. xx. 2, 3. © I am Jehoval 

thy God, which 2 thee out of the land of E- 

abe, and out of the houſe of bondage. Thou ſhalt 
a 


the Lord your God is God of Gods, and Lord of 
Lords, a great God, a mighty and a terrible.“ And 
ver. 21, © He is thy praiſe, and he is thy God, that 
hath done for thee thoſe great and terrible things, 


which thine eyes have ſeen.” Joſh. iii. 10. © Here- 


by ſhall ye know that the living God is among you;“ 
i. e. by his dividing Jordan, &c. See Deut. ix. 26. 
and xi. 2, 3. ö 

Pſalm Ixxvii. 14. to the end;“ Who is ſo great 2 
god as our God? Thou art the God that doſt won- 


di. 12. © The Lord alone did lead him, and there 


as no ſtrange god with him.” Pſalm cxi. 6. © He 


each ſhewed his people the power of his works, that 
he may give them the heritage of the Heathen,” 


Joſh. iv. 23. to the end;“ Jehoyah your God dried 


p the waters of Jordan, as Jehoyah your God did 


o the Red Sea, that all the people of the earth ＋ 
know the hand of Jehovah, that it is mighty z that 


you might fear Jehovah your God for ever.” Pſalm 
XXIV 5, &c. “ For I know that Jehovah is great, 


Pad that our Lord is above all gods. Whatſoever the 


as an evidence, that the doer of it is Jehovah, and 


ve no other gods before me.” Deut. x. 17. © For 


ders. Thou haſt declared thy ſtrength among the 
people. Thou haſt with thine arm redeemed the 
Wpcople. The waters ſaw thee, O Lord,” &c. Deut. 


Lc d pleaſed, that he did in heaven and in earth, in 
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born of Egypt,” &c. Hoſea xili. 4. I am Jehovah 
thy God, from the land of Egypt, and thou ſhalt 


know no god but me: for there is no Saviour beſides 


ET. . | | | es 
But it was Jeſus Chriſt that wrought that ſalya- 
tion; 'Ifaiah Ixiii. 9, 10. The angel of his pre- 
ſence ſaved them : 1n his love and pity he redeemed 
them, and he bore them, and carried them all the 
days of old. But they rebelled and vexed his Hol 
Spirit.“ This rebelling and vexing of his _ Spirit 


is evidently the ſame thing with that ſpoken of, 


Pſalm xcv. 8, 9 10. As in the provocation, and as 
in the day of temptation in the wilderneſs, when 
your fathers tempted me, proved me, and ſaw my 
works. Forty years long was I grieved with that 
generation.” But it is evident, that he whom the 
tempted, provoked and grieved, was that God whoſt 
great works they ſaw, and therefore that God who 
wrought thoſe wonderful works in Egypt and the 


wilderneſs : As is evident by the ſame pſalm, ver. 3. 


where he is called“ Jehovah, a great God, and a great 
King aboye all Gods.” And it is equally clear by 
that paſſage in Iſaiah Ixiii. juſt quoted, that it was the 
Angel of God's preſence ; and by 1 Cor. x. 9. Nei- 
ther let us tempt Chriſt, as ſome of them alſo tempt- 


ed.“ He whom they tempted, is in Pſalm xcv. 1, 


called the Rock of their ſalvation:“ and in Deut. 
AXXii. 4. it is ſaid of Jehovah, that“ He is the Rot:?“ 
and 2 Sam. xxiii. 3. he is called the Rock of Tfrael. 
ſave the 
eople from periſhing, if it was a type of the rock 
of Ifrael's ſalvation, as is very evident, was doubt- 
leſs a type of him who is called Hrael's Rock, and “ the 
Rack of their ſalvation.” But that rock was a type of 
Chriſt, 1 Cor. x. 10. | | 
And as it is ſaid, Iſaiah Ixiii. that the Angel of 
God's preſence ſaved them, &c. ; ſo it is plain by Exod. 
xxiii. 20—23. that God's Angel, a different Perſon 
from bierwho acts as firſt in the affairs of the Deity, 
85 5 | . brought 


ne. 1 / , þA_AAC>A 2 


the cloud of fond 
- doubtleſs was the 

Covenant ; Mal. iii. 1.“ Behold I will ſend my Meſ- 
fenger, and he ſhall prepare the way before me; and 
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© brouglit them into Canaan, &c.—And it is plain, 


that the -perſon that appeared in the buſh, who ſaid 
his name was Jehovah, and I am that I am, was the 
Angel of Jehovah : Exod. iii. 2, 14.3 vi. 3. 3 and Ads 
vii. 30. And nothing is more evident, by the whole 
hiſtory, than that the ſame Perſon brought them 
out of Egypt: and alſo, that it was the ſame 


Angel which appeared and delivered the ten com- 


mandments at Mount Sinai, converſed there with 


Moſes, and manifeſted himſelf from time to time to 
the. congregation in the wilderneſs. Acts vii, 38. 
„% This is He that was in the church in the wilder- 
neſs, with the angel which ſpake to him in the Mount 
Sinai, and with our fathers z who received the lively 
oracles to give unto us.“ That angel that entered 
into covenant with the people at Mount Sinai, that 
ſpake the words of the covenant there, delivered 
to Moſes the tables of the covenant, and appeared in 
over the ark of the covenant; 
me that is called the Angel of the 


the Lord whom ye ſeek ſhall ſuddenly come into his 
temple, even the Meſſenger of the Covenant, whom ye 
delight in. Behold He ſhall come, faith the Lord of 
Hoſts :” And this meſſenger without doubt was Chriſt. 
It is plain by Heb. xii. 25, 26, 25. that he who ſpake at 
Mount Sinai was Chriſt : “See that ye reſuſe not him 
that ſpeaketh. For if they eſcaped not who refuſed 
him that ſpake on earth, much more ſhall not we 
eſcape, if we turn away from him that ſpeaketh from 


heaven, whoſe voice then ſhook the earth: but now 


he hath promiſed, ſaying, Yet once more I ſhake not 
the earth only, but alſo heaven. And this word; yet 
once more, ſignifieth the removing of thoſe. things 
that are ſhaken, as of things that are made, that thoſe 


— which cannot be ſhaken may remain.” 


us we ſee, that however the work of ſalvation 
be fo often- ſpoken of as peculiar to God; yet this 


ſalvation out of Egypt, ſo much celebrated in Scrip- 


2 P 2 ture, 
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ture, is not pecuhar to God the Father; but that the 
Son wrought this work as well as the Father. There- 
fore let us conſider what greater ſalvation there is ce- 
lebrated in-Scripture,. and conſider. whether that be 
not a falvation peculiar to God the Father. And it 
is true, that the Scriptures abundantly ſpeak of an 
infinitely greater and more glorious ſalvation than 
that out of Egypt; viz. the ſalvation of men from ſin, 
Satan, and eternal death and ruin, and bringing them 
to the heavenly Canaan, to eternal life and happineſs 
there. This is ſpoken of as a far greater work than 
the other. 80 that, in compariſon of it, it is not 
worthy to be remembered or mentioned. Jer. xx. 


6, Þ 8.“ Behold I will bring it health and cure, 
and I 


will cure them, and will reyeal unto them the 


abundance of peace and truth. And I will cauſe the 


captivity of Judah and the captivity of Iſrael to re- 
Ss z and I will, build them, as at the firſt. And 1 


will cleanſe them from all their iniquity, whereby 
they have ſinned againſt me; and. I will pardon + 
all their iniquities, whereby they have ſinned, and 


whereby they have tranſgreſſed againſt me.“ | 


“ Tt ſhall. no more be ſaid the Lord liveth,” &c.; 
ſee alſo chap. xvi. 14, 15. Ifaiah xliii. 18—21. “ Re- 
member ye not the former waar x &c.—Ifaiah Ixiv. 
» 4 © When thou didſt terrible things which we 
ked not for: Thou cameſt down, and; the moun- 


taing flowed down. at thy preſence.. For ſince the be- 


269". Be the world men have not heard, nor per- 
ceived by the ear, neither. hath the eye ſeen, O » 
beſide thee, what he hath prepared fon him that wait- 
eth for him.” 1 

But I need not ſtop to: ſhew the reader how this. 
great ſalvation is in Scripture aſcribed, in. a peculiar 
manner to Chriſt as the author: "(HEN 
We read in Scripture of two creations :. The ff, 
that which Moſes. gives an aceount of in the firſt 


chapter of Geneſis; the other, a ſpiritual creation, con- 


fiſting in reſtoring the moral world, and bringing 1t 


to its. higheſt perſeQion, and eſtabliſhing it in its 
8 Pericction, 1 dog 
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eternal felicity and glory; and the latter is pen of " 
as moſt incomparably the greateſt work; Haiah ly. 'Y 
17, 18. and Ixvi. 2 A | 5 
Now, as creation is ſo much ſpoken! of as a moſt 
peculiar work of the Supreme God, one may well 
determine, that if the firſt creation be not ſo, yet 
the ſecond is, which is ſo much greater, and evident- 
ly: the greateſt of all God's works. | 
But this new creation, which is the ſame with the 
work of redemption, is, in the moſt ſpecial manner, 
ſpoken of as the work of Jeſus: for he is ever mention- 
ed as the great Redeemer and Reſtorer. This work 
is committed to him: for this he has a full commiſ- 
ſion. It is left in his hands; all things are committed 
to him; all power in heaven and in earth is given him, 
that he may accompliſh this work, and bring it to its 
moſt abſolute perfection. To this end are fubjected 
to him, thrones, dominions, Fr „ and powers, 
and he is made Head over all things; and to this 
end, the world to come, that is, all the affairs of that 
new creation, are put in ſubjection unto him: And 
he, with regard to all the tranſactions belonging to 
this new creation, that are written in the book of 
God, is the Alpha and Omega, the Firſt and the 
Laſt. Chriſt built the houſe ; he built all things e- 
11 in this new creation: And he is God. 
Theſe things are plainly aſſerted in Heb. iii. 3, 4. 
For this man was counted worthy of more gloty 
than Moſes, in as much as he who hath builded the 
| "houſe, hath more honour than the houſe.“ For every. 
W_ © houſe is builded by ſome man: but he that built all 
things is God. b 15 
Thus, that work, the work of redemption, which 
is both the greateſt work of ſalvation, and the greateſt 
work of creation, (the two kinds of works chie 
ſpoken of in Scripture as divine), is accompliſhed by 
Son of Gd. | y . 
And if any, in order to ſind out ſomething or o- 
ther, ſome work or operation peculiar to God the Fa- 
ther, ſhould ſuppoſe, that although this new creation, 
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and great ſalvation in general, is wrought by Chriſt, yet 
that ſome particular part, or parts of it, are appropriated 
to God the Father: I would ſay further, that each par- 
ticular part of it is aſcribed to Chriſt, Let us conſider 
each part.; particularly, that part of this. work which 
conſiſts in purchaſing the redeemed.. This, indeed, 
is aſcribed. to God, 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. Which ye 
have of God; and ye are not your own, for ye are 
bought with a price: therefore, glorify: God in your 
body and in your ſpirit, which are 8. Chap. 
vii. 23. Te are bought with a price; be ye not the 
ſervants of men.“ Acts xx. 28. Feed the Church 
of God; which. he hath purchaſed. with his own 
blood.” But I need not go about to ſhew particular- 
ly, that purchaſing the redeemed, is peculiarly. aſ- 
cribed to Chriſt. | 
The giving of ſpiritual and ſaving /ight is one chief 
part of the new creation, as creating the light. was a 
chief part of the old creation. The cauſing of this 
— light is ſpoken of as the peculiar work of 
„ 2. Cor. iv. 6. For God, who commanded 
the light to ſhine out of darkneſs, hath ſhined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jeſus Chriſt,“ &c. John 
vi. 45. © It is written in the prophets, And they ſnall 
be 1 taught of God. Every man, therefore, that 
hath heard, and hath learned of the Father, cometh 
unto Me.“ Matt. xi. 25.“ At that time, Jeſus an- 
{wered, and ſaid, I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of 
| heaven and earth, becauſe Thou haſt hid theſe things 
from the wiſe and prudent, and haſt revealed them 
unto babes:” And ſo, in many other places. But 
the giving of this light is eſpecially aſcribed to Chriſt, 
as the Author and Fountain of it. He is called the 
Light of the world; the Light of life; the true Light, 
_ that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
He is the Sun of Righteouſneſs. No man knoweth 


the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
will reveal Him, &c. | 
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- 8b; with reſpect to calling men into Chriſt's fek- 
lowſhip and kingdom; this, alſo, is aſcribed to God. 
Rom. viii. 30. Whom He did predeſtinate, them 
He alſo called.” Acts ii. 39. As many as the Lord: 
our God ſhall-call.” 1 Cor. i. 9.“ God is faithful, 
by whom ye were called unto the fellowſhip of his- 
Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord.” 1 Theſſ. ii. 12. That ye 
would walk worthy of God, who hath called you unto 
His kingdom and glory.“ 2 Theſſ. ii. 13, 14. God 
hath from the beginning choſen you to ſalvation; 
whereunto He called you by our goſpel.“ 2 Tim. 
i. 9. According to the power of God, who hath. 
ſaved us, and called us with an holy calling, not ac- 
cording to our works, but according to his own pur- 
poſe and grace,” 1 Pet. v. 10..* The God of all 
ce, who hath called us unto. his eternal glory,“ 
See Rom. ix. 24. 1 Pet. i. 15. But this is aſcribed 
to Jeſus Chriſt, Rom. i. 6. Among whom alſo 
ye are the called of Jeſus Chriſt.“ 1 Cor. vii. 1). 
„As the Lord hath called every one.“ John x. + | 
« And He calleth his-own ſheep y name, and-lea 
eth them out.” Ver. 16:.4 Other ſheep have I, which 
are not of this fold, them alſo I muſt bring in; and 
they ſhall hear my voice.“ Eph. i. 18. That ye 
may know what is the hope of His calling.“ 
generation, or the changing and renewing of the 
heart, is ſpoken of as the peculiar work of God. 
John i. 13.“ Which were born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the fleſh, nor of the will of man, but: 
of God.“ James i. 18.“ Of his own will begat 
He us with the word of truth; that we ſhould be a 
kind of firſt-fruits of His creatures.” 1 John v. 1, 
4, 18.“ Born of: God; begottemof him.“ 80 1 John 
lil. 9. and- iv. 7 1 Pet. i. 3.“ Hath begotten us a- 
Eph. ii. 1, 4, 5- © HHath quickened us.“ 
ap. i. 19. According to the exceeding greatneſs 
of His power,” &c. | 
It is likewiſe aſcribed to Chriſt. Saints are born of 
Him in their ſpiritual generation, and therefore are 


called His feed 3 Gal- Li. 29. It is Chriſt that bap- 
tizes 


— 
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tizes men with the Holy Ghoſt, which is called the 
waſhing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghoſt, and a being born of water and of the Spirit. 
_ Chriſt ſanctifies and cleanſes the ſouls, of men, by th 
, waſhing of water, by the word; Eph. v. 26. 
Juſliſicatiom, waſhing from ſin, delivering from 
guilt, forgiving fin, admitting to favour and to the 
glorious benefits of righteouſneſs in the fight of God, 
are oſten ſpoken of as belonging peculiarly to God. 
Rom. iii. 26. That he might be juſt, and the juſ- 
tifier of him that believeth in Jefus.” Ver. 30. 
« Seeing it is one God that juſtifieth,” & . Chap. viii. 
30.“ Whom he called, he alſo juſtihed.” Ver. 33. 
It is God that juſtifieth.“ If. xliii. 25.“ J am He 
that blotteth out thy tranſgreſhons for mine own 
ſake.” Pf. li. 2, 4. Waſh me throughly from my 
miquity, and cleanſe me from my fin : againſt Thee, 
Thee only, have 1 firmed.” "Therefore the Jews faid,, 
Luke v. 21. Who can forgive fins but God only ?“ 
But Chriſt hath power to forgive fins, as it follows. 
in the laſt mentioned place; ver. 24. But that ye 
may know, that the Son of man hath power on earth 
ng 0. fins,” &c. He waſhes us from our fins in 
his own blood; Rev. i. 5. And he juſtifies thoſe 
that know and believe in him. If. li. 11.“ He 
' ſhall ſee of the travel of His ſoul and ſhall be ſatis- 
fied ; by His knowledge ſhall my righteous ſervant 
Juſtify many.” The Father hath committed all judg- 
ment to the Son, to juitify. his people, and condemn 
his adverſarics. | | 5 
Overcoming Satan, and delivering men from him, 
and giving his people victory over him, are ſpoken 
of as the peculiar works of God's glorious power. 
- If, xxvii. 1.“ In that day, Jehovah, with his great, 
and ſtrong ſword, ſhall puniſh Leviathan the plercing 
ſerpent, even Leviathan, that crooked ſerpent z he 
ſhall ſlay the dragon that is in the ſea.” Pl. viii. 1, 
2. 0 Jehovah, our God, how excellent is thy 
name in all the e:rth, who haſt ſet thy glory above 
the heavens! Out of the month of babes and ſuck- 
lings halt Thou ordained ſtrength, becauſe of thine 
enemics, 
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enemies, that Thou mighteſt ſtill the enemy and the 
avenger,” Pf, xci. 13. Thou ſhalt tread on the 
lions, &c.. 7 «1 TT | 

But it is the ſpecial work of Chriſt to bruiſe the 
ſerpent's head; to deſtroy the works of the devil; 
and that by his. own ſtrength.. For. he is repreſented 
as conquering him, becauſe he is ſtronger than the 
ſtrong man armed, and ſo overcoming him and tak» 
ing from him all his armour wherein he truſted, and 
ſpoiling his goods. It is He that has ſpoiled principa- 
lities and powers, and made a ſhew of them. openly, 
triumphing over them. He is the ſpiritual Samſon; 
that has rent the roaring lion as he would have rent 
a kid; and the ſpiritual David, that has delivered the 
lamb out of his mouth, and has ſlain that great Go- 
liah. He is that Michael who fights. with the dragon 
and caſts him out; and at laſt will judge Satan, and 
cauſe his ſaints to Judge him, and will utterly deſtroy 
him; and will inflict thoſe everlaſting tor ments on 
him ſpoken of in Rev. xx. 10. In the apprehenſion 
of which he now trembles, and trembled for fear that 
Chriſt would inflict thoſe torments on him, when ha 
cried out and fell. down. before him, ſaying, Art 
Thou come to torment me before the: time 1 And 
« I beſeech Thee, torment me not.“ 7? 
Should any imagine, that %% parts of the work 
of redemption, which are initial, and are wrought in 

this world, being more imperfect, may be wrought by 
the Son of God; but that the more glorious perfeffion 
ol it, which is brought to paſs in heaven, is peculiar 
to God the Father: In oppoſition. to this, it may be 
obſerved, it belongs to Chriſt to take care of the ſouls 
of his ſaints after death; to receive them. to the 
„ * and to give them poſſeſſion of hea 
ven. Therefore the Scriptures repreſent,. that he re- 
deems his ſaiuts to God, and. makes them kings and 
prieſts. He has the key of David, the key of the 
palace, and the keys of Hades, or the ſeparate ſtate, 
and of death; and opens, and no man ſbutsz and 
nutte, and.no man opens. He is gone to heaven 10 
- 8 
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ous reſurrection, making their bodies like to his glo- 
rious body; John v. 25, 29. and vi. 39, 40. 1 


ſteps of the great affair of redemption. He ſhall =_ 
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the forerunner of the ſaints. He has, in their name, 


taken poſſeſſion of that inheritance which he has _ 
on 


chaſed for them, that he may put them in poſſe 


of it in due time. He is gone to prepare a place for 
them, that he may, in his time, come and take them 
to himſelf, that where he is, there they may be alſo; 

and make them ſit with him in his throne, and give 
them the glory which God hath given him. "Rnd 
therefore Stephen, when dying, commended his ſpi- 
rit into Chriſt's hands. ; | 

Or, if any ſhall ſay, that not only thoſe parts of 
ſalvation that the ſaints are the ſubjects of in this 


world, but alſo, what they receive in heaven, before 


the reſurrection, is but initial, and exceedingly im- 
perfect, in compariſon with what will be brought to 
paſs at the day of judgement; and ſhould imagine, 


that although Chriſt may accompliſh theſe more im- 


perfect parts of the new. creation; yet that far more 
glorious ſalvation which ſhall be effected at the end 
of the world, when all things ſhall be brought to 
their higheſt conſummation, ſhall-be the peculiar work 
of God the Father: I anſwer, It is abundantly manifeſt 
from Scripture, that the conſummation of all thin 

mall be by Chriſt. He ſhall raife the dead by his 


voice, as one that has power and life in himſelf, He 


ſhall raiſe up the bodies of his. ſaints. in their glori- 


e 
as the univerſal and final Judge, ſhall fully purge the 


World of all filthineſs; put an end to all confuſion 
and diforder in it; put all things to rights; and 


bring every thing to its laſt and moſt perfect ſtate. 
He ſhall beſtow that great gift of eternal life, in both 


-- Coul and body, on the whole church, and every in- 
dividual member, in a ſtate of moſt conſummate glo- 


ry, which is the thing aimed at in all the preceding 


ſent his church to Himſelf and to his Father a glorious 

church, not having ſpot or wrinkle, or any ſuch 

thing; all in perfect purity, beauty, and . 
n | 2 
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and the glory which God hath given him he will give 
them, in the moſt perfect manner, that they may 
reign with him for ever and ever. And thus, he 
vill cauſe the new Jeruſalem to appear in its bright. 
eſt glory, as a bride adorned for her huſband; and 
will perfect the new creation, and cauſe the new 
heavens and new earth to ſhine forth in their con- 
ſummate and eternal beauty and brightneſs; when 
ſhall proclaim, I ir done; Iam Alpha and Omega, 
Firſt and the Laſt : John xi. 25. and v. 22, 23, 
27.3 Eph. v. 27-3 1 Cor. xv. 20,--28.;' Matt. xxv« 
34+ 3 2 Tim, iv. 8. z Luke xxii. 29, 30. ;' Matt. xxiv. 
47+ 3 Rev. ii. 7, 10. 3 and iii. 21.3 Rev. xxii. 11. 
17. Chriſt is repreſented as being himſelf the light 
and glory that enlightens the New Jernſalem, 
fills with brightneſs and glory the church of God, 
in its laſt, conſummate, and eternal glory; Rev. 
XII. 23. | 1 
— the name JRHOVARN, ſee Neh. ix. 6, 
* Thou art Jehovah alone: Thou haſt made heaven 
and earth; the heaven of heavens, with all their 
hoſt ; the earth,” &c. Deut. iv. 35. That thou 
mighteſt know, that 7ehovah, he is God; there is 


ft none elſe befides him.” 80 ver. 39. Deut. vi. 4. 
| % Hear, O Iſrael, Jehovah our God is one ug 
55 2 Sam. xxii. 32. Who is God, ſave Fehovah ? who 
Te is a Rock, ſave our God?“ 80 Pſal. xvwi. 31. 1 Kings 
TY viii. 39. © Jehovah, he is the God: Jebovab, 1s 
"oi the God.” Pal. cxviii. 27. * God is Jehovah,” Jer. 
Ie vi. 21. And they ſhall know that my name is 
he 2 When God proclaimed his name in 
5 ount Sinai, Exod. xxxiv. 5, 6. © He paſſed by 
ger? and proclaimed, Jehovah, Fehovoh.” Joſh. xxii. 22. 
% Jehovah, God of gods; Jehovah, God of gods, 
ate. S 1 
oh be knoweth.“ Hoſea xii. 5. © Even Jehovah, 
* God of hoſts; Jehovas is his memorial.” Deut- 
lo- viii. 58.“ That thou mayeſt fear this glorious and 
ing fearful name Jehovah thy God.” Iſa. xlin. 3. „ am 
oo Jehovah thy God, the holy One of Ifrael, thy Savi- 
ous pur.” IIa. xlvii. 4.“ As for our Redeemer, Feho- 
ach | va Zebaoth is his name, the Holy One of Iſrael.“ 
"Try 2 228 Iſa, 
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x. 10. © Jehovah is the True God; he is the Living 
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Tſa. xlviii..2. © The God of Iſrael, Fehovah Zebaoth 
is his name.“ Chap. li. 15. © Iam Febovah, thy 
God, that divided the ſea, whoſe waves roared : - Fe« 
hovah Zebaoth is his name.” Chap. hv. 5. Thy 
maker is thy huſband ;- Jehovah Zebaoth is ſis name + 
and thy Redeemer, the holy One of Iſrael, the God 
of the whole earth ſha} he be called.“ Jer. x. 16. 
« /Zehovah Zebaoth is his name.” Sochap. xxxi. 35. 
xxxii. 18, © The great, the mighty God, Fehowah 
Zebaoth is his name. And, 1. 34.“ Their Redeem- 
er is ſtrong : . Zebaoth is his name;“ li, 19. 
Iſa. xlii. 8. Iam 7ehovah, that is my name.” Exod. 
xviii. 11. Fehovah is greater than all gods.“ Jer. 


God, and an Everlaſting King.” Amos v. 8. “ Feho- 
Vvuaß is his name.“ p- ix. 6. Jabovaßb is his 
name.” Exod. xv. 11. Who is like unto Thee, Q 

ehovah ?” 1 Chron. xvii. 20. O Fehovah, there 
is none like unto Thee.“ Pſal. IXXxvVi. 8.“ There 
is none like to Thee, O Jehovah.” 2 Sam. vi. 2. 
« Whoſe name is called by the name of Jebovab Ze- 
baoth.“ Pſal. viii. 4. Extol him that Tideth on 
the heavens by his name Fab.” Pſal. hxxxiii. 18. 
«© Whoſe name alone is Jebovab.“ It might well be 
expected, that, in that abundant revelation which 
God has made of himſelf, he would make himſelf 
| known by ſome _ —.— at leaſt, —_ be 

expreſsly delivered as the peculiar and diſtinguiſhin 
2 of the Moſt High. And we find it to bh Pg 
God has, with great folemnity, declared a certain 
name as his moſt peculiar name; that he has expreſs- 
ly and very often ſpoken of as a name that belongs to 
him in a moſt diſtinguiſhing manner, and belongs to 
the Supreme Being * and hath expreſsly afferted 
that it belongs to no other. But, notwithſtanding all 
this, the Arians, to ſerve their particular purpoſe, 
reject this name, as not the diſtinguiſhing name of 
the Supreme God, and fix on ſome othef name, no- 
where in ſo expreſs a manner appropriated to * 


N „ he Wh 4. 
Tine of hings, and Lord of lords, are titles peculi« © 
ar to 44 1 4 . ee « For the 
Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord of Lords.” 
Pal. cxxtvi. 3. O give thanks to the Lord of lords, 
For his-mercy endureth for ever.” Dan. ii. 47, * Of 
a truth it is that your God is a God of gods, and 
Lord of kings.” 1 Tim. vi. 14, 15, 16.“ Until the 
appearing of our Lord Jeſus 'Chriſt, which in his 
times he ſhall ſhew, who is the bleſſed and only Po- 
tentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords; who 
only hath immortality, dwelling in light which no man 
can approach unto, whom no. man hath ſeen, nor can 
ſee; to whom be honour and power everlaſting, A- 
men.” Rey. xix. 11,—16. © He whoſe name is cal- 
led the Word of God, hath on his veſture and on his 
thigh a name written, KING OF KINGS, and LORD OBS 
LokDs.” | | 


8. Chrifts eternity is abundantly aſſerted. Pſal. 
an? 24,27. © Of Lo haſt Thou laid the founda« "1 
tions of the earth; and the heavens are the work of +» 
W thy hands: But thou art the ſame, and thy years ſhall 

= have no end.” See ver. 12. But thou, O Lord, h 
W ſhalt endure for ever, and thy remembrance unto all | 
= generations :” compared with Heb. i. 10, 1, 12. 7 
They ſhall periſh, but thou remaineſt : And they 

WT all ſhall wax old as doth a garment z and as a veſture 

We ſhalt thou fold them up, and they ſhall be changed: 
but thou art the ſame, and thy years ſhall not fait ;”* 
and "alſo with Gen, xxi. 33. And called on the 
name of the Lord, the everlaſting God.” Deut. xxxiii. 

27. The eternal God is thy Refuge, and under- 
neath are the everlaſting arms. Pſal. ix. 7. The 
Lord fhall endure for ever; civ. 31. © "The glo- 

| ry of the Lord thall endure for ever; xcii. 8, © But 

| thou, O Lord, art Moſt High for ever more;“ and 

| CXXXV- 13. ** Thy name, O Lord, ſhall endure for 
ever, and thy memorial throughout all generations.” 

Jer. x. 10. © The Lord is the True God, he is the 
Living God, and an Everlaſting King.” Pan. iv. 


20. 27 F 
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2, 3- © The figns and the wonders that the High 
God hath wrought towards me.—His kingdom is an 
everlaſting kingdom, and of his dominion there is no 
end.” And Lam. v. 19. compared with Dan. vii. 
14. 3 Rom. i. 23. © The incorruptible God.“ 1.Tim. 
vi. 16.“ The King eternal, immortal,” Rev. iv. 
9, 10.3 v. 14-3 x. 5, 6.3 and xv. 7. Heb. vii. 3. 
Ly Having neither beginning of days, nor end of 
ife,” { Y | 


6. Many things make it manifeſt, that he that 
dwelt in the tabernacle and temple, between the che- 
rubims, was Chriſt. But it is evident, that the God 
that dwelt there, was the Only true God. 2 Kings 
Xix. 15. O Lord, God of Iſrael, which dwelleſt 
between the Cherubims, thou art the God, even thou 
alone.” And ver. 19. * That all the kingdoms. of 
the earth may know, that thou art the Lord God, e- 
ven thou only.” 1 Kings viii. 6. with ver. 12, 13. 


23, 27, 60. 


J. All the angels worſhip Chriſt. Heb. i. 6. 
„ Let all the angels of God worſhip him.” But this 
is the prerogative of the Supreme God. Neh. ix. 6. 
„Thou, even thou, art Jehovah alone: Thou haſt 
made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their 
hoſt ;—and. the hoſt of heaven worſhippeth thee.” 


8. The ſupreme divinity of the Son of God is moſt 
manifeſt from Heb. xii. 24, — 26. And to Jeſus 
the Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood 
of ſprinkling, that ſpeaketh better things than the 
blood of Abel. See that ye refuſe not him that ſpeak- 


eth: for if they eſcaped not who refuſed him who 


fpake on earth, much more ſhall not we eſcape, if 
we turn away from him that ſpeaketh from heaven, 
whoſe voice then ſhook the carth. But now he hath 
promiſed, ſaying, Yet once more ſhake not the earth 
egly, but alſo heaven.“ Here I obſerye, - 85 
; > | : 2 1. 
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(1.) It is plain, that he who ſpake,. whoſe voice 
ſhook the earth, meaning him that ſpake at Mount 


&® 


Sinai, was the Supreme and only Gad. * 
(2.) It is manifeſt, that he that ſpeaks to us from 
heaven now under the goſpel, is the ſame whoſe 
voice then ſhook the earth. This the words directly 
expreſs. 2 
68.) If any ſhould ſay, that he who ſpeaks to us 
from heaven, is not the ſame with him who ſpake 
on earth, whoſe voice then thook the earth; yet they 
muſt allow him to be a Being either equal or ſu- 
rior; though he that ſpeaks to us from heaven, in 
is ſo ſpeaking is mentioned as much the .moſt to be 
Tegarded. | ed 
- (4-) It is manifeſt, that by him that ſpeaketh to 
us from heaven, the apoſtle means Chriſt the Medi- 
= ator of the new covenant. This appears two wa 
= firſt, by the connection of the 25th with the 24th 
= verſe; in the former of which, he ſpeaks of Chrift 
as of him that ſpeaketh good things to us by his blood, 
and then immediately bids us beware that we do not 
= refuſe him that ſpeaketh ; and, 2dly, It is plain that 
be that ſpeaks the goſpel to us from heaven, whoſe 
voice is ſo much more to be regarded than the voice 
of the law at Mount Sinai, is Chriſt, by that parallel 
place in the fame epiſtle, chap. ii. 2, 3. For if the 
word ſpoken by angels was ſtedfaſt, and every tranſ- 
greſſion and diſobedience received a juſt recompence 
of e reward ; how ſhall we eſcape, if we neglect fo 
great ſalvation, which at the fixſt began to be ſpoken 
W to us by the Lord, and was confirmed to us by them 
that heard him?“ | 


9. There muſt be a vaſt difference, not only in the 
degree, but in the kind, of reſpect and worſhip due to 
the Supreme God as well as in other things; ſince there 
is ſo infinite a difference between this eta and alt 
others. There is a great difference as to the kind of 
reſpect proper for a wife to render to her huſband, 
3 | 2Q 2 and: 


kingdoms of this world, and the glory of them; 


\ 
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and that which it is proper for her to render towards 
other men. S0 it is with regard to the reſpe& due 
to God; otherwiſe there would not be a foundation 
for that jealouſy, which God exerciſes on occaſion of 
his peoples worſhipping other beings. 
In addition to what has been obſerved of the works _ 
and worſhip of God, the following ſayings of Chriſt 
are worthy to be obferved. John v. 17. My Fa- 
ther worketh hitherto, and I work.” Ver. 19.“ What 
things ſoever the Father doth, theſe alſo doth the 
Son likewiſe.” Ver. 23. That all men ſhould ho- 
nour the Son, even as they honour the Father?” to- 
ether with what has been ſaid of God's jealouſies, 
arguing, that it is not only a different degree of re- 
ſpect, but alfo a different kind of reſpect that is due 
to the Supreme God from what is due to any crea- 
ture. It is plain, God is jealous in that reſpect, that 
no other being may ſhare with him in honour, that 
he alone may be exalted. It is expected that other 
beings ſhould humble themſclves, ſhould be brought 
low, ſhould deny themſelves for God, and eſteem 
themſelves as nothing before him. And as he re- 
quires that they ſhould abaſe themſelves, he would 
not ſet up others to exalt them to a rivalſhip with him- 
felf. Jealouſy excites a deſire that others ſhould be 
. contemned in compariſon with ourſelves. 
If men may pray. to Chriſt, may adore him, give 
themſelves up to him, truſt in him, praiſe him, 
and ſerve him; what kind of worthip is due to 
the Father, entirely diſtinct from all this in nature 
and kind ? | 3 i 
When Satan tempted Chriſt to fall down and wor- 
ſhip him, as one that had power to diſpoſe of the 


Chriſt replies, “ It is written, thou ſ}:1lt worſhip the 
Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt thou ſerve,” But 
the Arians muſt ſuppoſe, that we are required to 
worſhip and ſerve ſome other being than this Lord 
God which Chriſt ſpeaks of, as the diſpoſer not any 

| 0 
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of the kingdoms of this world, but of the kingdom of 
heaven and the glory thereof. Pe © EY 
On the ſuppoſition of Chriſt's being a creature, he 
would much more properly be ranked with creatures 
than with God, (as he ſo generally is, being called 
by his names and titles, having aſcribed to him his 
attributes, dominions, &c.). However great a creature: 
he is, he is infinitely nearer to the reſt of the crea- 
tures than to God. | 


10. Concerning the grand cbjeficn from that text, 
“Of that day and hour knoweth no man, nor the 
angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father:“ 1 
would obſerve, that even the Arians themſelves, with 
regard to ſome things ſaid of Chriſt, muſt make the 
diſtinction between his power or knowledge, as to his 
inferior and his ſuperior nature; or, if they do not 
allow two natures, then, at leaſt, as to his- humbled 
Hate, and his ſtate both before and after his humili- 
ation: As Mark vii. 24. And would have no man 
= know it, but he could not be hid.” This cannot mean 
that the perſon who created the whole word, viſible 
and inviſible, &e. and by whom all things confiſt and 
rie governed, had not power to order things fo, that 
de might be hid. 3 Ter? 


= 11. Concerning the attribute of eternity. This is a- 
feribed to God, as a thing peculiarly diſtinguiſhing 
the Only true God. Gen. xxi. 33. And Abraham 
planted a grove, and called on the name of Fehovab, 
the everlaſting God.“ Pſal.. xc. 2. From evertaſt- 
mg to — thou art God.“ Iſa. Ixlü. 16. 
Thy name is from everlaſting,” 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
Who only hath immortality.“ | ! 
Of Chriſt it is ſaid, „Of old haſt thou laid the 
foundation of the earth, &c. Thou art the ſame, 
and thy years ſhall not fail” © 
« Jeſus Chriſt, the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and 
I for ever. Pal. viii. 23. „I was ſet up from everlaſt- 
ing.“ Heb. vii. 3.“ Without beginning of days, or 
| 2 2Q 3 I, end 
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end of life.” Mic. v. 2. * Whoſe goings forth have 


been from of old, from everlaſting.” Ifa. ix. 6. * The 
mighty God, the everlaſting Father.“ 


12. It is obſervable, that Chriſt is alſo frequently 
called. God abſolutely, o and 5 e; by which name 


even the heathens themſelves always underſtood the 
Supreme God. ; | £5" 
Hr Cudworth, in his Intellectual Syſtem, abundant- 
ly ſhews, that the heathens generally worſhipped but 
one ſupreme, eternal, univerſal, uncreated, Deity ; 
bat that their beſt philoſophers maintained, that 
this deity ſubſiſted in three hypoſtaſes : though they 
had many created gods. And in page 627, he ſays, 
It now appears, from what we have declared, that 
« as to the ancient and genuine Platoniſts and Pytha- 
oreans, none of their trinity of Gods, or divine 
ypoſtaſes, were independent, ſo, neither were 
they creature gods, but uncreated, they being all 
of them not _ eternal, and neceſſarily exiſtent 
and immutable, but alſo univerſal, i. e. infinite and 


whole world. From whence it follows, that theſe 
Platoniſts could not juſtly be taxed with idolatry, 
in giving religious worſhip to each hypoſtaGs of 
their trinity. And one grand deſign of Chriſtiani- 
ty being to aboliſh the Pagan idolatry or creature 
' worſhip, it cannot juſtly be charged therewith, 
from that religious worſhip given to our Savi- 
our Chriſt and the Holy Ghoſt, they being none 
of them, according to the true and orthodox Chri- 
ſtianity, creatures, however the Arian hypotheſis 
made thera ſuch. And this was indeed the grand 
reaſon why the ancient fathers ſo zealouſly oppoſ 
ed Arianiſm. We ſhall cite a remarkable paſſage 
out of Athanaſius, fourth oration againſt the Art 
ans, to this purpoſe, as follows: 
« Why, therefore, do not theſe Arians, holding 
this, reckon themſelves amongſt the Pagans or 


-Gentiles, ſince they do, in like manner, vr 
| | 6c 
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omnipotent cauſes, principles, and creators of the 


« the creature, beſides the Creator ? vn ien aarprover | 
« wage re #l10n9)s.” Athanaſius's meaning here, could 
not well be, that they worſhipped the creature more 
than the Creator; foraſmuch as the Arians conſtantly . 
declared that they gave leſs worſhip to the Son than 
to the Father. ; ' 

« For though the Pagans worſhip one uncreated, and 
© many created gods; but theſe Arians only one un- 
« created, and one created, to wit, the Son, or Word 
© of God; yet will not this make any real difference 
ce betwixt them; becauſe the Arians' one created god, 
« is one of thoſe many Pagan gods; and theſe many 
« gods of the Pagans or Gentiles have the ſame na- 
« ture with this one, they being alike creatures.” 

It is remarkable, that in ſo many places, both in 
the Old Teſtament and New, when Chriſt is ſpoken. 
of, his glory and e repreſented, and the re- 
ſpect due to him urged, that the vanity of idols in the 
ſame places ſhould be repreſented, and idolatry warn- 
ed againſt. See Pſal. xvi. 4. It is manifeſt, that it 
is the Meſſiah that there ſpeaks. See alſo many pro- 
phecies of Ifaiah and other prophets, 1 John v. 
20, 21.3 1 Cor. x. 19,—22. | ' 

« There is not the leaſt intimation, where Chriſt is 
« ſtyled God, either in the texts themſelves, or con- 
« texts, that this is to be underſtood of his office, and 
« not of his perſon; as is the caſe where magiſtrates 
« are ſtyled Gods, where the very next words ex- 
« plain it, and tell-us what is to be underſtood by-it. 
« And when Moſes and angels are called Gods, no 
„one, who attends to the whole diſcourſe, could ea- 
„ fily miſtake the meaning, and not ſee that this 
« term God was there uſed in an inferior and meta- 
| 7 N- _ Letter to 2 Dedicator of Mr 

mlyn's Inquiry, &c. p. 7, 8. at. Xix. 17. Why 
calleſt thou me good * is none — * but one, 
that is God.” * Mr Emlyn affirms it to be evident, 
that Chriſt here diſfipguiſhes: himſelf from God, 
% and denies of himſelf what he affirms of God. 


But the truth of his interpretation entirely depends 
| | upon 


r 


mw the opinion which the young man had of 
Chriſt, who received this anſwer from him.” Ibid. 
17, 18. | | * 
5 Mark xiii. 32. © Of that day knows no man,—nor 
the Son, but the Father” i. e. he did not know it, 
conſidered as man, and as the“ Prophet and Teach- 
«er of mankind. The diſciples inquire of him as 
- « their Prophet and Teacher. He tells them he did 
* not know, but the Father. The general term Fa- 
& ther here comprehends the whole Godhead.” Ibid: 
P · 225 275 30. | 
t Your author inquires in what words Jeſus 
« Chriſt could have denied himſelf to be God more 
% plain,” &c. The queſtion may be returned at 
5 leaſt with equal force, -In what words could he, or 
« his apoſtles, have affirmed him to be truly God, more 
« plain and full? And that which your author op- 
« poſes, has vaſtly che advantage, not only for rea- 
= fons already mentioned, but as having the whole 
_ & current of Scripture in its favour. And further, 
* what I look upon in favour of the interpretation I 
« am pleading for, is, that it is founded upon ex- 
ce preſſions which either Chriſt himſelf uttered when 
« profeſſedly and 1 diſcourſing of himſelf, 
« or were uttered by his apoſtles, when deſignedly 
be“ ſpeaking of him, and deſcribing him to mankind. 
« Whereas this text, (Mark xiii. 32.), which your 
« author lays the greateſt ſtreſs upon, and, indeed, 
« many of the others, may be termed accidental.” 
Thid. p. 34. | | Th: 
John 16. 30. Now, we are ſure that thou know- 
eſt all things,” & c. The following places are ob- 
« jected to our interpretation of this paſſage, as pa- 
J | | 
cc rallel: 2 Sam. xiv. 20. The woman of 'Tekoah to 
« David, declaring that he was wiſe as an angel of 
« God to know all things on earth; and that m 
« 1 John ii. 20.“ Ye know all things ;” which he 
ic expreſsly limits to matters or truths, concerning 
_-« which he was writing. | e 
e | To „% But 
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But I challenge a ſingle inſtance in Scripture; 
« where an expreſſion of the like nature was uttered | 
« with that air of aſſurance z; or where the expreſ · 
&« fon itſelf, or what immediately precedes or fol- 
« lows, does not plainly confine it to certain bounds, 

i gr ſhew that it is to be underſtood in a limited 
& ſenſe.” Ibid. p. 40, 41, 42. | | 

4 Tf our Saviour had not infinite divine ornniſci- 
© ence, when St Peter ſaid, Lord, Thou knoweft 
« all things, Thou knoweſt that I love Thee; he 
«© muſt have argued very fooliſhly, to have inferred, 

 ©& that Chriſt knew his heart, or his love to him, 
© merely becauſe he knew many things!“ Ibid. 


: That Chriſt had divine omniſcience, appears from 
his own words; Rev. ii. 23. And all the churches 
ſhall know that I am Hz which ſearcheth the hearts 
and the reins.” Now, Solomon declares, 1 Kings 
viii. 39. Thou, even Thou only, knoweſt the hearts 
of the children of men.” And Jer. xvii. 10. 
God ſays, I, the Lord, ſearch the heart; I try the 
- reins.” And Chriſt does not ſay, The churches ſhall 
know that I ſearch the reins and the heart; but that 
« I am Hs,” &c.: which, if words have any force in 
them, yea, if the expreſſion is not altogether unin- 
_ telligible, implies, © I am He who is diſtinguiſhed by 
this character; or the churches ſhall know that I am 
the God who ſearcheth,” &c. Ibid. p. 43, 44. 
J add, that the expreſſion, I am He, as it is 
« here ſpoken of Chriſt, ſeems to be peculiarly ap- 
„ propriated to the Supreme God in Scripture, 
Thus, If. xli. 4. * I the Lord, the Firſt and the 
Laſt, Iam H;“ chap. xlvi. 4. I au H;“ and 
| © 1.12. © I, even Lau He, that comforteth you.“ 
The Great God here diſtinguiſhes himſelf from | 
* all others, by ſaying, “ I am He.” This evident- 4 
** ly denotes His great power, might, and ſuprem- A» 
oh wy and this expreſſion, if I miſtake not, is no- 
„% where in the Scripture, uſed in the ſame manner 
& by any, but God Nimfelf,” n 
n « But 


15 
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4 But what confirms it, that our Saviour intends 
| ſcient God, is his expreſsly claiming another di- 


tc preceding chapter, ver. 8. and 11. See If. xliv. 


& his Redeemer, the Lord of Hoſts; I am the Firſt; 
© and I am the Laſt” alfo chap. xli. 4. and xlviii. 


* guiſhes and characteriſes himſelf.” Ibid, p. 5, 
31. That the eternal Logos ſhould be ſubordinate 
to the Father, though not inferior in nature; yea, 


ther, and leſs than He, though in his higher nature 
not inferior, is not ſtrange. It is proper, among man- 


kind; that a fon ſhould be ſubordinate to his father, yea, 


ſubjeQ in many reſpects, though of the ſame human 
nature; yea, though in no reſpect inferior in any 


natural qualification. It was proper that Solomon 


4 - ſhould be under David his father, and be appointed 

* King by him, and receive charges and directions from 
dim, though, even then, in his youth, probably not 
inferior to his father. ö e 


TT The diſciples of Chriſt, or thoſe that truſted. in 
4 him, when here on earth, applied to him as truſting 
Y in his ability, not only to heal all diſeaſes of body, 


and io raiſe the dead; but as leaving their ſouls in 
his hands, and-being able to'heal the diſeaſes of their 
minds; as being the Author and Fountain of virtue. 
80 Luke xvii. 5. The apoſtles ſaid unto the Lord, 
Increaſe our faith.“ So the father of the demoniac, 


belief.“ be | | 
How can Chriſt be ſaid to be an expreſs image of 
the Father, if he is, in many reſpects, inſinitely 
different from God? May we not reaſonably. be- 
llieve, that, inaſmuch as he is ſaid to be his ſon 
5 and image, he is ſo in the ſame reſpect that the 
3s ſon whom Adam begat in his own image, oo 
; 80 1s 
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te here to repreſent himſelf as the Supreme Omni-: 
«& ſtinguiſhing character of God A in the 
« Ff. “ Thus faith the Lord, the King of Iſrael, and 


«© 32. And in the ſame manner our Saviour diſtin- 


that Chriſt, in his office, ſhould be 2 to the Fa- 


Mark ix. 24. Lord, I believe, help Thou mine un- 
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his ſon and image; that is, one proceeding from him 

of the ſame kind with himſelf;! 2 _ 
It is a good argument for Chriſt's N that he ad 

is to be the Author of the reſurrection. The atoms | 

and particles in one little finger, ate capable of ſo 

many removes, and ſuch diſperſions, that I believe it 

would ſurpaſs any finite underſtanding, at two or 

three ae ao" years end, to tell what diſtinct par- 

ticles of the univerſe belonged to it. It would re- 

quire a vaſt ſtrength and ſubtlety of mind, to trace 

but one atom ſo nicely, as to know that individual 

atom in the univerſe, after ſo long a time; after it 

had been a particle of air, water, oil, or animal ſpi- . 

rit, &c. and had been tranſported with prodigious 

ſwiftneſs from place to place, backwards and for- 

wards, millions of times in a minute amongſt in-, 

numerable others of the ſame kind, Eſpecially, 

would it be exceeding difficult, ſo narrowly to watch __ 

= two of ſuch at once. If ſo, what would it. be, to "= 

= follow every atom in a man's body; yea, of all the 
bodies that ever have died, or ſhall die? And, at 

=. the ſame time, to have the mind exerciſed with full 

== vigour upon innumerable other matters, that require 

an equal ſtrength of underſtanding ?. and all this with 

= ſuch caſe, that it ſhall be no. labour to the mind?ꝰ | 
God would not have given us any. perſon to be un 

Redeemer, unleſs he was of divine and abſolutely Sus. 

& preme dignity and excellency, or was the Supreme 

God; leſt we ſhould be under temptation. to paß 

him too great reſpect; leſt, if he were not the Bu P 

pou God, we ſhould. be under temptation to pay "2 
im that reſpect which is due only to the Supreme. 

and which » Who is a jealous God, will by no ; 

means allow to be paid to an inferior. being. Men 

are very liable to be tempted to rate thoſe 200 highlys | 

| from whom they have received great benefits. They 7 
are prone to give them that reſpect and honour, that 9H 

belongs to God only.- Thus, the Gentile world deified g 

and adored ſuch of their kings as did great things for 

them, and others from whom they received preat Bee 

. « ” . . £ | e ts. 
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“ But what confirms it, that our Saviour intends 
te here to repreſent, himſelf as the Supreme Omni- 
er ſcient God, is his expreſsly claiming another di- 
e ſtinguiſhing character of God gs in the 


« preceding chapter, ver. 8. and 11. See If. xliy. 
« 6. © Thus faith the Lord, the King of Ifrael, and 
«© his Redeemer, the Lord of Hoſts; I am the Firſt; 
© and J am the Laſt :” alſo chap. xli. 4. and xlviii. 
7 12. And in the ſame manner our Saviour diſtin- 
* guiſhes and charaQteriſes himſelf.” Ibid. p. Fo, 
51. That the eternal Logos ſhould be ſubordinate 
to the Father, though not inferior in nature; yea, 
that Chriſt, in his office, ſhould be ſubject to the Fa- 
ther, and leſs than He, though in his higher nature 
not inferior, is not ſtrange. It is proper, among man- 
kind, that a fon ſhould be ſubordinate to his father, yea, 
ſubject in many reſpects, though of the ſame human 
nature; yea, though in no reſpect inferior in any 
natural qualification. It was proper that Solomon 
- ſhould be under David his father, and be appointed 
King by him, and receive charges and direCtions from 
him, though, even then, in his youth, probably not 
inferior to his father. Et 
The diſciples of Chriſt, or thoſe that truſted in 
him, when here on earth, applied to him as. truſting 
irv his ability, not only to heal all diſeaſes of body, 
and to raiſe the dead; but as leaving their ſouls in 
his hands, and being able to heal the diſeaſes of their 
minds; as being the Author and Fountain of virtue. 
So Luke xvii. 5. The apoſtles ſaid unto the Lord, 
Increaſe our faith.” So the father of the demoniac, 
Mark ix. 24. Lord, I believe, help Thou mine un- 
belief.“ JOS 4” | | 
How can Chriſt be ſaid to be an expreſs image of 
the Father, if he is, in many reſpects, infinitely 
different from God? May we not reaſonably. be- 
lieve, that, inaſmuch as he is ſaid to be his ſon 
and image, he is ſo in the ſame reſpect that the 
ſon whom Adam begat in his own image, * 
| is 
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his ſon and image; that is, one proceeding from him 
of the ſame kind with himſelf ? | | 

It is a good argument for Chriſt's divinity, that he 
is to be the Author of the reſurrection. The atoms 
and particles in one little finger, are capable of ſo 
many removes, and ſuch diſperſions, that I believe it 
would ſurpaſs any finite underſtanding, at two or 


three thouſand years end, to tell what diſtinct par- 
ticles of the univerſe belonged to it. It would re- 


quire a vaſt ſtrength and ſubtlety of mind, to trace 


but one atom ſo nicely, as to know that individual 
atom in the univerſe, after ſo long a time; after it 
had been a particle of air, water, oil, or animal ſpi- 
rit, &c. and had been tranſported with prodigious 


ſwiftneſs from place to place, backwards and for- 


wards, millions of times in a minute amongſt in-, 
numerable others of the ſame kind. Eſpecially, 
- would it be exceeding difficult, ſo narrowly to watch 
two of ſuch at once. If ſo, what would it be, to 
follow every atom in a man's body; yea, of all the 
bodies that ever haye died, or ſhall die? And, at 
the ſame time, to have the mind exerciſed with full 
vigour upon innumerable other matters,. that require 
an equal ſtrength of underſtanding ?. and all this with 
ſuch eaſe, that it ſhall be no. labour to the mind ? 

God would not have given us any perſon to be our 


Redeemer, unleſs he was of divine and abſolutely Su- 


preme dignity and excellency, or was the Supreme 
God ; leit we ſhould be under temptation. to pay: 


him too great reſpect ; leſt, if he were not the 8u- 


pou God, we ſhould be under temptation to pay 
him that reſpect which is due only to the Supreme, 
and which God, who is a jealous God, will -by no 

means allow to be paid to an inferior. being. Men, 
are very liable to be tempted to rate thoſe too highly, 
from whom they have received great benefits. - They 
are prone. to give them that reſpect and honour, that 
belongs to God only. Thus, the Gentile world deified 


and-adored ſuch of their kings as did great things for f 


them, and others from whom they received prext bee 
| | 3 e ts. 
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nefits. So Cornelius was tempted to give too great 

reſpect to Peter, he being the perſon that God had, 
marked out to be his teacher and guide in things per- 

taining to eternal ſalvation. So the apoſtle John 

could ſcarce avoid adoring the angel that ſhewed him 

thoſe viſions > he fell down to worſhip him once and 

again. e the firſt time he had been ſtrictly 
warned againſt it; yet the temptation was ſo great, 

that he did it again: Rev. xix. 10.; xxii. 8. This 

being a temptation they were ſo liable to, was great- 

ly diſallowed of by God. When Cornelius fell down 

before Peter, he took him up, ſaying, * Stand up; I 

myſelf alſo am a man.” So, when the people at Ly- 

ftra were about to offer divine worſhip to Paul and 
Barnabas, when they heard of it, they rent their 
clothes, and ran in among them, crying out,“ Sirs, 

why do ye theſe things? We alſo are men of like 

athons with you, and preach unto you, that ye 

ſhould turn from theſe vanities unto the living God, 

which made heaven, and the earth, and the ſea, and 

all things that are therein ;” Acts xiv. And when 

1 was about to adore the angel, how ſtrictly was 

e warned againſt it? © See thou do. it not,” ſays he, 
« for I am thy fellow-ſervant, and of thy brethren 

the prophets, that have the teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt ; 

worſhip God.” And God has always been ſo careful 

to guard againſt it, that he hid the body of Moſes, that 

xt might be no temptation to idolatry. But if an 

. thing can be a temptation to give ſupreme reſpedt 

and honour to one that is not the ſupreme being, 

this would be a temptation, viz. to-have a perſon 
that is not the ſupreme being, to be our redeemer; 

to have ſuch an one endure ſuch great ſufferings. out 
3 of love to us, and thereby to deliver us from ſuch 
1 extreme and eternal miſery, and to purchaſe for us 
XY ſo great and eternal happineſs. God therefore, in 
wiſdom, has appointed ſuch a Perſon to be our Re- 
x dieemer, that is of abſolutely ſupreme glory and ex- 
] cellency, that we may be in no danger of loving and 
adoring him too much; that we may prize him, _ 
JD | 0 alt 
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alt him for the great things that he has done for us, 


as much as we will, nay ſo far as his love to us, his 
ſufferings for us, and the benefirs we receive by him, 
can tempt us to, without danger of exceeding. Chriſt 
has done as great things for us as ever the Father did. 
His mercy and love, have been as grout and wonder- 
ful; and we receive as much benefit by them, as we 
do by the love and mercy of the Father. The Father 
never did greater things for us than to redeem us 
from hell, and bring us to eternal life. But if Chriſt 
had not been a Perſon equal with the Father, and 
worthy of our equal reſpect, God would not have ſo 
ordered it, that the temptation to love and reſpect 
the Son, which reſults from favours that we have by 
| kindneſs received, ſhould be equal with the induce- 
ments we have to love and reſpect the Father. 


Reaſons againſi DR Warrs's Notion of the Pre-exiſtence 
1 * of Cbriſts Human Soul. 


1. God's manner with all creatures, is, to appoint 
them a trial, before he admits them to glory and 
confirmed happineſs, Eſpecially may this be expect- 
led, before ſuch honour and glory as the creating of 


whe world, and other things which Dr Watts aſcribes 
Ro Chriſt's human ſoul. | 


2. If the pre-exiſting ſoul of Chriſt created the 
rorld, then, doubtleſs, he upholds and governs it. 

The ſame Son of God that did one, does the other. 

e created all things, and by Him all things conſiſt. 

And if fo, how was his dominion confined to the 

ewiſh nation, before his incarnation, but. extends 

; d all nations fince? Beſides, there are many things 
 [Micribed in the Old Teſtament to the Son of God, 
a þ thoſe very places, which Dr Watts himſelf ſuppoſes 
N d ſpeak of Him, that imply his government of the 
2 hole world, and all nations. The ſame perſon that 
it 2R | is* 
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timation that it would be well-pleafing to God, and 
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is ſpoken of as King of Ifrael, is repreſented as the 
Governor of the world. | 


3- According to this ſcheme, the greateſt of the 
works of the Son in his created nature, implying the 
greateſt exaltation, was His firſt work of all; viz. 
His creating all things, all worlds, all things viſible 
and inviſible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers : and this before ever. he 
had any trial at all of his obedience, &c. At leaſt, 
this work ſeems much greater than judging the world 
at the Laſt Day ; which the Scripture oben ſpeaks 
of as one of the higheſt parts of his exaltation, which 
he has in reward tor his obedience and ſufferings: 
And Dr. Watts himſelf ſuppoſes his honours, ſince 
his humiliation, to be much greater than before, 


4. The Scripture repreſents the viſible dominion 
of Chriſt over the world as a complex Perſon ; or 
his ſitting at the right hand of God the Father, and 
governing the world as the Father's vicegerent, as a 
new thing, after his aſcenſion. But, by Dr Watts's 
icheme, it cannot be ſo, 


5. Satan, "or Lucifer, before his fall, was the 
Morning Star, the Covering Cherub, the higheſt and 
brighteſt of all creatures. | 


6. On this ſcheme, it will follow, that the cove- 
nant of redemption was made with a perſon that was 
not ſui juris, and not at liberty to act his own mere 
good pleaſure, with reſpect to undertaking to die fot 
ſinners ; but was obliged to comply, on the firſt in- 


a thing that he choſe. 


J. According to that ſcheme, the man Chriſt Jeſus 
was not properly the ſon of the virgin, and io the 
ſon of man. To be the ſon of a woman, is to re- 
ceive being in both ſoul and body, in conſeguence of 
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. conception in her womb. The ſoul is the princi- 
pal part of the man; and ſonſhip implies derivatiort 


of the ſoul as well as the body, by conception. Not 
that the ſoul is a part of the mother, as the body is. 
Though the ſoul 1s no part of the mother, and be 
immediately given by God, yet that hinders not its 
being derived by conception; it being conſequent on 
it, according to a law of nature. It is agreeable to 
a law of nature, that where a perfect human, body is 
conceived in the womb of a woman, and properly 
nouriſhed and increaſed; a human foul ſhould come 
into being: and conception may as properly be the 
cauſe whence it 1s derived, as many other natural 
effects are derived from natural cauſes or antecedents. 
For it is the power of God which produces theſe ef- 
fects, though it be according to an eſtabliſhed- law. 
The ſoul being ſo much the principal part of man, 
a derivation of the ſoul by conception, is the chief 
thing implied in a man's being the ſon of a woman. 


8. According to what ſeems to be Dr Watts's 
ſcheme, the Son of God is no diſtin divine Perſon 


from the Father. So far as He is a divine Perſon, 


He is the ſame Perſon with the Father. So that, in 
the covenant of redemption, the Father covenants 
with himſelf, and He takes ſatisfaction of himſelf, 
&c. Unleſs you will ſay, that one nature covenanted 
with the other; the two natures in the ſame perſon 
covenanted together, and one nature in the fame 
22 took ſatisfaction of the othet nature in the 
ame perſon. But how does this confound our minds, 
inſtead of helping our ideas, or making them more 


cafſy and intelligible! 


9. The Son of God, as a diſtinct Perſon, was 
from eternity. It is ſaid, Mic. v. 2. „ His goings 
forth were of old, from everlaſting.” So Prov. viii. 
23. © I was ſet up from everlaſting, from the be- 


ginning, or ever the earth was.” 80 he is called, II. 
. 6. The everlaſting Father.” I know of no ex- 
| NS preſſions 
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preſſions uſed in Scripture, more ſtrong, to ſignify the 
eternity of the Father himſelf. | | 


10. Dr Watts ſuppoſes the world to be made by 
the preexiſtent ſoul of Chriſt; and thinks it may 
properly be ſo ſaid, though the knowledge and power 
of this preexiſtent ſoul could not extend to the moſt 
minute parts, every atom, &c.— But it is evident! 
the deſign of the Scripture to aſſure us, that Chrill 
made all things whatever in the abſolute univerſality. 
John 1. 3.“ All things were made by him, and with- 
out him was not any thing made that was made.“ 
Col. i. 16, 17.“ For by Him were all things created, 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth, viſible and 
inviſible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalitics, or powers; all things were created by 
Him, and for Him : and He is before all things, and 
and by Him all things conſiſt.” Now, if we 83 
matter to be infinitely diviſible, it will follow, that 


let His wiſdom and power be as great as they will, if 


finite, but a few of thoſe. individual things that are 
made, were the effects of his power and wiſdom : 
ea, that the number of the things that were made by 
lim, are ſo few, that they bear no proportion to o- 
thers, that did not immediately fall under His notice; 
or that of the things that are made, there are ten 
thouſand times, yea infinitely more, not made by 
Him, than are made by Him :—And ſo, but infinite» 
ly few of their circumſtances are ordered by His 
wiſdom. 9 6 | 


11. It is ſaid, Heb. ii, 8. „ Thou haſt put all 


5 things in ſubjection under his feet. For in that He 


put all in ſubjection under Him, He left nothing 
that is not put under him.“ Here it is repreſented, 
that God the Father has put every individual thing 
under the power and government of another perſon, 
diſtinct from Himſelf. But this cannot be true of 
the human ſoul of Chriſt, as it muſt be according 57 


* 


the works of creating and upholding and governing 
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Dr Watts's ſcheme, let the powers of that be never 
ſo great, if they are not infinite, For things and 
circumſtances, and dependencies and conſequences of 
things in the world, are infinite in number; and there- 
fore a finite underſtanding and power cannot extend 
to them: yea, it can extend to but an infinitely ſmall 
part of the whole number of individuals, and their 
circumſtances and conſequences. Indeed, in order 
to the diſpoſal of a few things, in their motions and 
ſucceſſive changes, to a certain preciſe iſſue, there is 


need of infinite exactneſs, and ſo need of infinite 
power and wiſdom. | : 


12. The work of creation. And ſo the work of 
upholding all things in being, can, in no ſenſe, be 
properly ſaid to be the work of any created nature. - 
If the created nature gives forth the word, as Joſhua 
did, when he ſaid, ** | ding ſtand thou ſtill 3” yet it is 
not that created nature that does it: That being that 
depends himſelf on creating power, does not properly 
do any thing towards creation, as Joſhua did nothing 
towards ſtopping the ſun in his courſe. So that it 
cannot be true in Dr Watts's ſcheme, that that Son of 
God, who is a diſtinct Perſon from God-the Father, 
did at all, in any manner of propriety, create the 
world, nor does he uphold it or govern it. Nor can 
thoſe things that Chriſt often ſays of himſelf, be true: 
as, “ The Father worketh hitherto, and I work.“ 
% Whatſoever the Father doth, thoſe doth the Son 
likewiſe,” John v. 17, 19. ; it being very evident, that 


1 


the world are aſcribed to the Son, as a diſtinct Perſon 
from the Father. vos 


13: It is one benefit or privilege of the Perſon of 
Chriſt, when ſpoken of as diſtinct from the Father, 
to have the Spirit of God under him, to be at his 
diſpoſal, and to be his Meſſenger ; which is infinitely 
too much for any creature: John xv. 26, ; xvi. 7, 13, 3 
14. 3 and AQts ii. 33. mY I 


14. 


EA 


14. Not only is the word Elghim in the plural 
number, but it is joined to a verhof the plural num̃- 
ber, in Gen. xx. 13. When God cauſed me to wander 
From my Father's houſe. The word Hithgnu, cauſed to 
wander, is in the plural number. This is agreeable 
to the uſe of plural verbs, adjectives and pronouns, 
in Gen. i. 26. iii. 22.3 xi. 7. See other inſtances 
in Gen. xxxv. 7., Exodus xxxii. 4., compared with 
Neh: ix. 18; Ifaiah xvi. 6. 

The very frequent joining of the word Elohim, a 
word in the plural number, with the word Jehovah, 
a word in the ſingular number, (as may be ſeen in 
places referred to in the Engliſh concordance, under 
the words, Lord God, Lord his God, Lord my God, 
Lord our God, Lord their God, Lord thy God, 
Lord your God), ſeems to be a ſignificant indication 
of the union of ſeveral divine perſons in one eſſence. 
The word Fehovah ſignifies as much as the word 
Eſſence, and is the proper name of God with regard 
to his ſelf-exiſtent, eternal, all-ſufficient, perſect, and 
' Immutable Eſſence. Moſes ſeems to have regard to 


ſomething remarkable in thus calling Elobim, the 


plural, ſo often by the ſingular name, Jehovah s e- 
ſpecially in that remark which he makes for the ſpe- 


cial obſervation of God's people Iſrael, in Deut. vi. 4. 


% Hear, O Iſrael, The Lord our God is one Lord.” 
In the original, it is Jehovah” Elohenu Fehovah Ehadb ; 
the more proper tranſlation of which is, Jehovah cur 
God is one Fehovah. The verb ts is underſtood, and 
properly inſerted” between Jehovah Elohenu and Je- 
hovah Ebadb, thus, Fehovah Elohenu is Jehovah. - 
hadh ; which, if moſt literally tranſlated, is thus, Je- 
hovah Our divine Perſons is one Fehovah : as though 
Moſes, in this remark; had a particular reference to 
the word Elobim being in the plural number, and 
would guard the people againſt imagining from thence 
that there was a plurality of Efſences or Beings, a- 
mong whom they were to divide their affections and 
reſpect. 4 


„ | 
A farther confirmation, that the name Elobim, 
when uſed as the name 5 2 True God, ſignifies 
ſome plurality, is, that this fame name is commonly, 
| N the Hebrew tible, uſed to ſignify the my 
the Heathens, when many gods are ſpoken of. See 
thoſe places in the Hebrew bible, which are referred 
to in the Engliſh concordance, under the word Gods, 
In Exodus xx. 2, 3. when it is ſaid in the third 
verſe, © Thou ſhalt have no other Gops before Me.” 
The word is the ſame as in the foregoing verſe, where 
it is ſaid, © T am the Lord thy'Gop, which brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt.” It is Elobim in both 
verſes: I am the Jehovah, thy Elobim: Thou ſhalt 
have no other E/ohim. Let the latter E/ohim is join- 
ed with an adjective of the plural number; which 
ſeems naturally to lead the children of Iſrael, to 
whom God ſpake theſe words, to ſuppoſe a plurality. 
in the Elobim which brought them out of Egypt, 
implied in the name Fehovab. Pf. Iviii. 11.“ Veri- 
ly there is a God that judgeth in the earth; Elhim 
Shophetim .. Which literally is, Elohim, judges, (in 
in the plural number). See the evident diſtinction 
made between Jehovah ending, and Jehovab ſent to 
the people, and dwelling in the midſt of them, in 
Zech. ii. 8, 9, 10, 11.3 and iv. 8, 9, 11.“ For thus 
faith the Lord of Hoſts, After the glory hath. He 
fent me unto the nations which ſpoiled you: for he 
that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of His eye.” 

For behold, I will ſhake mine hand upon them, 
and they ſhall be a ſpoil to their ſervants : and ye ſhall 
know that the Lord of Hoſts hath ſent me.“ L 

Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Zion: for, lo, I 
c—_— and I will dwell in the midſt of thee, ſaith the 

ord.” * 

„And many nations ſhall be joined to the Lord in 
that day, and ſhall be my people: and I will dwell 
in the midſt of thee, and thou ſhalt know that the 
Lord of Hoſts hath ſent me unto-thee.” _ 

* Moreover the word of the Lord came unto. me, 


ſaying, The hands of Zerubbabel hare laid the ante. 
1 | tion 
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Elohim Kedhoſhim.“ He is the Holy Gods 


they had reſpect to t 


| ER 
fon of this houſe ; his hands ſhall alſo finiſh it; and 
thou ſhalt know that the Lord of Hoſts hath /ent me 


unto you.” ; | | 
6 Then anſwered I, and ſaid unto him, What are 


theſe two olive trees upon the right ſide of the 


candleſtick, and upon the left ſide thereof ?” | 
Joſhua xxiv. 19.“ And Joſhua ſaid unto the people, 
Ye cannot ſerve Jehovah; for he is an Holy God, 
Not only 
is the word Elobim properly plural, the very ſame 
that is uſed, ver. 15.-the Gods which your fathers 
ſerved, &c.—but the adjective Holy is plural. A 


plural ſubitantive and adjeCtive are uſed here con- 


cerning the True God, juſt in the ſame manner as 
in 1 Sam. 4, 8. Who ſhall deliver us out of the 
hands of theſe mighty Gods.” And in Dan. iv. 8. 
« In whom is the Spirit of the Holy Gods.” So ver. q, 
18. and chap. v. 11. that the plural number ſhould 
thus be uſed with the epithet Holy, agrees well with 
the doxology of the angels, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of Hoſts,” &c.—Iſaiah vi. and Rev. iv. 

It is an argument, that the Jews of old underſtood 
that there were ſeveral perſons in the Godhead, and 


1 


I 1 that when the cherubim, in the 6th of 
c 


aiah, cried, * 4p Holy, Holy, Lord of Hoſts,” 
ree perſons : That the Seventy 
interpreters, in ſeveral places, where the Holy One 
of IKael is ſpoken of, uſe the plural number; as in 
Ifaiah xli. 16. * Thou ſhalt glory in the Holy One of 
Iſfrael;” in the LXX, it is, rear ov reg ayer; heparan, 
Tfaiah Ix. 14. The Zion of the Holy One of Iſrael;“ 
it is o/ 4 ο le” 80 Jer. li. 5. Filled with fin 
againſt the Holy One of Iſrael;F“ a v x ytor lopana. 
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THE END. 


ERRATUM. 


Page 16. near the middle, for obtained, read retained. © = 
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